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Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin. 


No.  1.  JANUARY.  1897. 


PAY   OP  CITY  LABORERS. 


Many  requests  for  information  concerning  the  pay  of  city  laborers 
having  been  received  by  the  Bureau,  an  original  investigation  was  under- 
taken to  secure  the  facts  desired.  A  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  each 
city  auditor.  He  was  requested  to  name  the  diflerent  departments  of 
labor  under  control  of  his  cit}^,  specify  the  different  branches  of  labor, 
and  give  the  pay  per  day  for  laborers  in  each  kind  of  work.  Many  cities 
responded  promptly  and  fully,  but,  in  the  case  of  several,  a  long  corre- 
spondence became  necessary  before  the  desired  information  could  be  pro- 
cured in  proper  form  for  publication. 

It  was  found  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  classification  of  city  labor 
in  the  different  municipalities.  The  various  departments  existing  in  the 
thirty-two  cities  in  the  State  are  as  follows  :  — 

Bridge.  Park  and  Public  Grounds.  Sewer. 

Cemetery.  Pavnig.  Street. 

Health.  Public  Buildings.  Water. 

Lamp.  Public  Property  and  Works.  AVires. 

In  no  one  city  do  all  of  these  twelve  departments  exist,  Boston  hav- 
ing but  seven,  while  some  cities  have  but  one  or  two.  In  many  cities  the 
term  "  Highway  "  is  used  instead  of  "  Street,"  while  other  cities  include 
paving,  health,  sewer,  etc.,  under  "Highway"  or  "  Street." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the  number  of  laborers  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  information  supplied  covering  only  the  pay  per  day.  When 
different  rates  were  paid  in  the  same  department,  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
intermediate  rates  are  given.  When  laborers  were  paid  on  some  other 
basis  than  by  the  day,  the  facts  are  given  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
tables. 

We  present,  first,  a  table  showing  the  departments  of  city  labor,  the 
cities  having  such  departments  being  arranged  alphabetically  thereunder, 
with  the  rates  of  pay  opposite  the  name  of  each  city. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BULLETIN. 


Departments  of  City  Labor :   By  Cities. 


Departments  of  City  Labor,  and 
Names  of  Cities. 


Pay  per  Day 


Bridge. 

Boston  (carpenters  and  painters), 
Cambridge  (carpenters  and  painters) , 
North  Adams, 


Cemetery. 


Fall  River 

Lawrence 

Health. 

Brockton, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden, 

Medford,       .        • 

Newburyport 

Newton, 

North  Adams 

Salem 

Somerville, 

Springfield  (drivers,  laborers,  and  scavengers), 

Taunton, 

Waltham 

Worcester  (one  man  employed) ,       .        .        . 

Lamp. 

Boston  (lamplighters), 

Cambridge,    . 

Fitchburg,     . 

Holyoke, 

Lowell,  . 

Newton, 

Northampton, 

Salem,    . 

Taunton, 

Worcester : 

Care  and  lighting  of  gas  lamps. 

Care  and  lighting  of  oil  lamps. 

Repairer,         .... 


Park  and 

Boston  (laborers), 
Cambridge,    . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,  . 
New  Bedford : 

Keepers, 

Laborers, 
Newburyport, 
Salem,    . 
Somerville,    . 
Taunton, 


Public  Grounds 


$2.50 
2.50 
1.50 


2.00 
1.75,2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 


2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
1.75 


2.00 
1.75 


2.00 

2.00 

1.50,1.75,2.00 

1.75 

2.00 
1.50  to  2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.75 


Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  full  pay. 


Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 
Done  by  contract. 


Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.01X  per  light  per  day. 
Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.02 J^  per  light  per  day. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 


PAY    or    CITY    LABORERS. 


Departments  of  City  Labor :    By  Cities  —  Continued. 


Departments  of  City  Labor,  and 
Names  op  Cities. 


Pay  per  Day 


Paving. 

Beverly,  (included  in  highway),         .... 

Boston  (included  in  street) 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Fall  River  (included  in  street) 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester  (included  in  highway) ,    . 

Holyoke 

Lawrence : 

Foremen,  inspectors,  and  pavers, 

Laborers 

Lowell : 

Laborers 

Pavers, 

Lynn, 

Maiden  (included  in  highway), 

Marlborough  (included  in  highway), 

Medford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport 

Newton, 

North  Adams  (sidewalks), 

Pittsfield  (sidewalks), 

Quincy 

Salem, 

Somerville : 

Foremen, 

Laborers 

Stone  cutters, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham  (included  in  street) 

Worcester : 

Pavers 

Rammers,  etc., 

Public  Buildings. 

•Chelsea   (including  care  of   public    grounds  and 
school  buildings)  : 

Carpenters ••        .        . 

Laborers 

Fitchburg, 

Lowell : 

Carpenters, 

Laborers, 

Painters, 

Lynn  (repairs), 

New  Bedford  (janitors), 

Newton, 

Pittsfield : 

Janitor,  City  Hall 

Janitor,  Fire  department  building, 

Waltham  (carpenters), 

Worcester : 

Foreman,        . 

Laborers, 


$2.00 
1.75,2.00,2.50 


1.00  to  2.50 


2.50  to  3.50 
2.00 


1.75 
3.00 


2.00 
1.50  to  2.00 

3.00 
1.50 
1.75  to  2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

4.00 
2.00  to  2.50 

4.50 
4.50  to  5.50 

1.75 


4.50 
2.70 


Done  by  contract. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 


2.50 

- 

1.75 

- 

- 

Done  by  contract. 

2.50 

_ 

1.75 

- 

2.25 

- 

- 

Done  by  contract 

2.50 

- 

- 

Done  by  contract 

_ 

$12.00  per  week. 

- 

$45.00  per  month 

2.25  to  2.75 

- 

2.50 

_ 

2.25 

- 

MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BULLETIN. 


Departments  of  City  Labor:    By  Cities  —  Continued. 


Departments  of  City  Labor,  and 
Names  of  Cities. 


Public  Property  and  Works 

Brockton  (one  man  employed), 
Lawrence  (including  carpenters), 
Lynn  (carpenters), 

Quincy, 

Salem 


Se-wer 

Boston  (included  in  street) , 

Brockton, 

Cambridge,   . 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee, 

Everett, 

Fall  River  (included  in  street) , 

Fitchburg  (included  in  street) , 

Gloucester 

Haverhill  (included  in  street), 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Lowell,  . 

Lynn,     . 

Maiden  (included  in  street) 

Marlborough, 

Medford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Kewton, 

North  Adams, 

Pittsfield  (flushing)  : 

Foreman, 

Laborers, 
Quincy, . 
Salem,    . 
Somerville : 

Foremen, 

Inspectors, 

Laborers, 
Springfield : 

Laborers, 

Masons,  . 
Taunton, 
Waltham : 

Laborers, 

Pipe  layers, 
"Woburn, 
Worcester : 

Expert  foreman. 

Laborers, 

Mason,    . 

Street. 

Beverly  (including  paving), 
Boston  : 

P"erry  division, 

Paving  division, 

Hanitary  division, 

Sewer  division. 

Street  cleaning  division. 


Pay  per  Day 


$2.75 

2.00,2.25,2.50 

2.25  to  2.75 

1.75 

2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
1.75,2.00,2.50 
1.50 
1.75 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.50  to  3.00 

2.00 

1.50  to  2.00 

1.75 
1.50 

2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 

2.75 

2.50  to  5.00 

2.00 

1.75 

5.00  to  6.50 

1.75 

1.80 
2.25 
1.75 

3.75,  4.00 

1.76,1.85 

3.50 


2.00 

2.10 
2.00,2.10 

2.00 
2.00,2.25 
2.00,2.02,2.10, 

2.25 


Done  by  contract. 


Done  by  contract. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 


PAY    OF    CITY   LABORERS. 


Departments  of  City  Labor:    By  Cities — Continued. 


Departments  of  City  Labor,  and 
Names  of  Cities. 


Pay  per  Day 


Street  —  Con. 
Brockton. (including  care  of  lamps), . 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee,       .        . 

Everett, 

Fall  River    (including  paving,    scavenger    service 

and  sewer), 

Fitchburg  (including  sewer  and  street  construe- 1 

tion), ' 

Gloucester  (including  paving) , 

Haverhill  (including  sewer) 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence  (sidewalks), 

Lowell  (including  roads  and  bridges) ,      .        .        . 

Lynn,     

Maiden  (including  paving,  sewer,  etc.),    . 
Marlborough  (including  paving) : 

Foremen 

Laborers, 

Man  and  double  team, 

Man  and  single  team 

Pavers 

Medford,       .        . 

New  Bedford  (scavengers), 

Newburyport, 

Newton  (including  teamsters) 

North  Adams, 

Northampton 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy  : 

Laborers, 

Stone  crushers, 

Salem, 

Somerville : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 

Springfield : 

Drivers, 

Foremen 

Laborers, 

Taunton, 

Waltham  (including  paving)  : 

Drivers, 

Laborers 

Pavers, 

Woburn, 

Worcester : 

Blacksmith, 

Foremen, 

Laborers 

Wheelwright,  etc., 


Water. 


Beverly, 
Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, 


$2.00 

2.00 

1.75,2.00,2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00,1.50,1.75, 

2.00,2.25,2.50 

2.00 

1.75,  2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00,2.50,3.00 

2.00 

2.50,3.00 
1.50,1.75,2.00 
4.48 
3.24 
3.00 
2.00 
1.80  to  2.00 

1.75,2.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 

1.75 
2.00 
2.00 

2.50,3.00 
2.00 

1.92 
2.50  to  3.00 
1.50  to  1.75 

1.75 

1.90  to  2.05 
1.80 

2.00  to  2.50 
2.00 

2.75 

2.50 

1.65  to  1.85 

3.00 


2.00 

2.00,2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75;  2.00,  2.50 


Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  fuU  pay. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 


6  MASSACHUSETTS  LABOK  BULLETIN. 
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DepaHments  of  City  Labor :    By  Cities — Concluded. 


Departments  of  Citt  Labor,  and 
Names  of  Cities. 


"Water  — Con. 


Chicopee, 
Everett, 
Fall  River,     . 

Fitchburg,     . 

Gloucester,    . 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Lowell,  . 

Lynn, 

Maiden, . 

Marlborough, 

Medford, 

New  Bedford  (laborers) 

Newburyport, 

Kewton, 

North  Adams, 

Pitlsfield, 

Quincy,. 

Salem,    . 

Somerville : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 
Springfield : 

Janitors, 

Laborers, 
Taunton, 
"Waltham : 

Calkers,  . 

Laborers, 
Woburn, 
"Worcester : 

Calkers,  . 

Expert  foremen. 

Laborers, 


Wires 

Boston  : 

Inspector, 

Linemen 
Cambridge, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 
Lynn,     . 
Marlborough 
Newton, 
Salem  (electrical  department), 
Somerville  (electric  lines), . 
Taunton,       .... 
"Waltham,      .... 
"Worcester  (occasionallaborerB), 


Pay  per  Day 


$1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50,1.75,2.00, 

2.25,2.50,3.00 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00,2.25 

2.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

2.00 

1.75  to  2.50 

1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 

2.25,3.00 
1.75,2.00 

1.50 
1.50  to  1.75 
1.75 

2.25 

1.80 

2.00  to  2.50 

2.00,  2.25 

3.25 

1.65,1.75 


3.50 

2.00,2.50,3.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00  to  2.50 

1.75  to  3.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.75 

2.00  to  2.25 


Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  full  pay. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 


Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  and  $0.30  per  hour. 


The  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  table  may  be  more  easily  com- 
pared in  the  condensation  which  follows  : 


PAY    OF    CITY   LABOREliS. 


Depabtments  op  City  Labor. 


Bridge,  .... 

Cemetery 

Health •     . 

Lamp, 

Park  and  public  grounds,   . 

Paving, 

Public  buildings. 

Public  property  and  works, 

Sewer 

Street 

Water, 

Wires 


Number  of 
Cities  liaving 

Specified 
Departments 


Pat  per  Day 


Highest 


$2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
*5.50 
2.75 
2.75 
*6.50 
*4.48 
*3.25 
3.50 


$1.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 


The  "highest"  rates  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  require  some 
explanation. 

The  $5.50  rate  in  the  Paving  department  was  paid  in  Springfield,  but 
the  particular  duty  performed  was  not  stated.  The  $6.50  rate  in  the 
Sewer  department  was  paid  to  masons  in  Springfield.  The  $4.48  rate  in 
the  Street  department  was  paid  for  man  and  double  team  in  Marlborough. 
The  $3.25  rate  in  the  Water  department  was  paid  to  expert  foremen  in 
Worcester. 

The  second  table  presents  identically  the  same  information  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  first,  but  under  a  different  arrangement,  the  cities  being 
given  alphabetically  with  the  different  departments  classified  alphabetically 
thereunder. 

Cities :    By  De2')artments  of  City  Labor. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Departments 
OP  City  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


Beverly. 


Highway  (paving), 
Water,  . 


Boston. 

Bridge  (carpenters  and  painters) 
Lamp  (lamplighters),. 
Park  (laborers),   . 
Public  grounds,    . 
Street : 

Ferry  division, 

Paving  division,     . 

Sanitary  division,  . 

Sewer  division. 

Street  cleaning  division, 


Water,  . 

Wires ; 

Inspector, 
Linemen, 


2, 

2.00,2 

2.25 

2, 


$2.00 
2.00 


2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.10 
00,  2.10 

2.00 
00,  2.25 
.02,2.10, 


3.50 
.50,3.50 
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MASSACHUSETTS    LABOR   BULLETIN. 


Cities :    By  Departments  of  City  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Depabtments 
OF  CiTr  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


Brockton. 
Health, 

Highway  (including  care  of  lamps), . 
Public  property  (one  man  employed), 

Sewer, 

Water 


Cambridge. 
Different  departments, 

Chelsea. 

Health 

Highway, 

Paving, 

Public  buildings  and  grounds  (including  care  of 
Bchool  buildings) : 

Carpenters 

Laborers, 
Bewer,    . 
Street,    . 
Water,   . 


Chicopee. 


Highway, 
Sewer,  . 
Water,  . 


Everett. 


Sewer, 
Street, 
Water, 


Fail  River. 

Cemetery, 

Street  (including  paving,   scavenger  service,  and 

sewer) 

Water, 

Wires 


FlTCHBtTRG. 


Health, 


Highway  (including  sewer  and   street  construe-  ( 

tion), ( 

Lamp  (one  man  employed) 

Paving, 

Public  buildings 


Water, 


Gloucester. 

Health 

Highway  (including  paving). 

Sewer 

Water 

Wires 


Haverhill. 
Highway  (including  sewer), 


Holtoke. 


Health, 
Lamp, 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00,2.50 


1.75,2.00,2.50 
1.75,2.00,2.50 


2.50 

1.75 

1.75,2.00,2.50 

1.75,2.00,2.50 

1.75,2.00,2.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.00,1.50,1.75, 

2.00,2.25,2.50 

1.75 

1.00  to  2.50 

1.50,1.75,2.00, 
2.25,2.50,3.00 


2.00 
1.75 


1.75,2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


Done  by  contract. 


Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  full  pay. 

Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  full  pay. 
Half  holiday,  Saturday,  with  full  pay. 


Done  by  contract. 

(  - 

Done  by  contract. 

!  - 

Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 


PAY    OF    CITY    LABORERS. 


Cities :    By  Departments  of  City  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Departments 
OF  City  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


HoLTOKE  —  Con. 


Paving, 
Sewer, 
Street, 
■^ater, 


Lawrence. 

Cemetery 

Health, 

Park, 

Paving : 

Foremen,  inspectors,  and  pavers. 
Laborers, 

Public  property  (including  carpenters). 

Sewer, 

Street  (sidewalks),     ..... 

Water 


Lowell. 


Health,  . 
Lamp,  . 
Paving  : 

Laborers, 

Pavers,    . 
Public  buildings : 

Carpenters,    . 

Laborers, 

Painters, 
Public  grounds,    . 
Roads  and  bridges. 
Sewer,   . 
Water,   . 


Ltnk. 

Health, 

Highway,      .... 

Paving 

Public  buildings  (repairs), 
School  (carpenters),    . 

Sewer, 

Water 

Wires, 


Malden. 

Health 

Highway  (including  paving,  sewer,  etc.), 
Water, 


Maklborough. 

Highway  (including  paving) : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 

Man  and  double  team, 

Man  and  single  team, 

Pavers,    . 
Sewer,   .... 
Water,  .... 
Wires 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.75,2.00 

2.00 

1.50,1.75,2.00 

2.50  to  3.50 
2.00 
2.00,2.25,2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.90 
1.75 

1.75 
3.00 

2.50 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.80 


2.00 
2.00,2.50,3.00 


2.25  to  2.75 

2.00,2.25 
2.00  to  2.50 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.50,3.00 

1.50,1.75,2.00 

4.48 

3.24 

3.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

1.50  to  3.00 


Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 

Done  by  contract. 


Done  by  contract. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   LABOR   BULLETIN. 


Cities:  By  Departments  of  City  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Departments 
OF  City  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


JlEDFORD. 


Health,  . 
Highway, 
Paving,  . 
Sewer,  . 
Water,   . 


New  Bedford. 
Park: 

Keepers, 

Laborers, 
Paving  (pavers),  . 
Public  buildings  (janitors) , 

Sewer, 

Street  (scavengers),     . 
Water  (laborers), 

ISTE  WBURTPORT . 

All  laborers  employed, 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
1.50  to  2.00 
1.50  to  2.00 

2.50 
1.50  to  2.00 
1.80  to  2.00 
1.75  to  2.50 


Newton. 

Health, 

Highway  (including  teamsters). 

Lamp, 

Paving 

Public  buildings 

Sewer, 

Water, 

Wires, 

North  Adams. 

Bridges,  etc 

Health, 

Highway, 

Paving  (sidewalks), 

Sewer, 

Water, 


1.75,2.00 

3.00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75  to  3.00 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Northampton. 


Highway, 
Lamp,    . 


Pittsfield. 

Highway 

Paving  (sidewalks),     . 
Public  buildings  (janitors)  : 

City  Hall 

Fire  department  building,    . 
Sewer  (flushing)  : 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Water 


QuiNCY. 


Highway : 

Laborers, 

Stone  crushers, 
Paving, . 
Public  works. 
Sewer,   . 
Water,  . 


1.75 


1.75 
1.75  to  2.50 


2.00 
1.75 
1.75 


1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  per  hour. 

Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 
Done  by  contract. 


Done  by  contract. 


$12.00  per  week. 
$45.00  per  month. 


PAY    OF    CITY   LABORERS. 
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Cities :    By  Departments  of  City  Labor  —  Continued. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Departments 
OF  City  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


Sale] 
Health,  . 
Lamp,  . 
Park,  . 
Paving,  . 
Public  property, 
Sewer,  . 
Street,  . 
Water,  . 
Wires  (electrical  department), 

SOMEKVILLE 

Health,  . 
Park,  . 
Paving : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 

Stone  cutters. 
Sewer : 

Foreman, 

Inspectors, 

Laborers, 
Street : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 
Water : 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 
Wires  (electric  lines), 

Springfield. 
Health  (drivers,  laborers,  and  scavengers) 
Highway : 

Drivers,  . 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 
Paving  (pavers). 
Sewer : 

Laborers, 

Masons,  . 
Water : 

Janitors, 

Laborers, 

Taunton. 
All  laborers  employed. 


Walt  HAM. 
Health  (collection  of  offal), 
Public  buildings  (carpenters). 
Sewer : 

Laborers, 

Pipe  layers,    . 
Street  (including  paving)  : 

Drivers,  .... 

Laborers, 

Pavers 

Water : 

Calkers, .... 

Laborers, 
Wires, 


$2.00  I 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 

4.00 

2.00  to  2.50 

4.50 

2.75 

2.50  to  5.00 

2.00 

2.50,3.00 
2.00 

2.25,3.00 

1.75,2.00 

2.25 


1.92 
2.50  to  3.00 
1.50  to  1.75 
4.50  to  5.50 

1.75 
5.00  to  6.50 

1.50 
1.50  to  1.75 


2.00 
2.25  to  2.75 

1.80 
2.25 

1.90  to  2.05 

1.80 

2.00  to  2.50 

2.25 

1.80 

2.00  to  2.25 
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Cities :    By  Departments  of  City  Labor  —  Concluded. 


Names  of  Cities,  and  Departments 
OF  City  Labor. 


Pay  per  Day 


WOBURN. 


Highway, 
Sewer,  . 
Water,  . 


WOECESTER. 

Health  (one  man  employed). 
Lamp  : 

Care  and  lighting  of  gas  lamps, 

Care  and  lighting  of  oil  lamps, 

Repairer,        .... 
Paving  : 

Pavers,    . 

Rammers,  etc., 
Public  buildings : 

Foreman, 

Laborers, 
Sewer : 

Expert  foreman, 

Laborers, 

Mason,    . 
Street : 

Blacksmith,   . 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 

Wheelwright,  etc. 
Water  : 

Calkers,  . 

Expert  foremen. 

Laborers, 
Wires  (occasionallaborers), 


$2.00 

1.75 

2.00  to  2.50 


4.50 
2.70 

2.50 
2.25 

3.75,4.00 

1.75,1.85 

3.50 

2.75 

2.50 

1.65  to  1.85 

3.00 

2.00,2.25 

3.25 

1.65,1.75 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.01?4  per  light  per  day. 
Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.027s  per  light  per  day. 


Paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.20  and  $0.30  per  hour. 


We  condense,  as  before,  the  information  presented,  into  an  analysis 
table  which  shows  the  salient  facts  more  plainly  than  the  extended  presen- 
tation. 


Beverly,  (ic) 

Boston, 

Brockton, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee,  (ii 

Everett 

Fall  River,  ( 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke,  (u 

Lawrence, 

Lowell, 

Lynn,    . 

Maiden,  («) 


") 


Number  of 
Departments 


Cities  Specified 


Pay  per  Day 


/highest 


Departments 


Highway  and  Water, 

Wires, 

Public  property. 

In  6  departments. 

Highway,  Sewer,  Water 

Street  and  Water, 

In  4  departments, 

Water, 

Highway,    . 

Highway,    . 

In  6  departments. 

Paving, 

Paving, 

Highway,    . 

In  3  departments. 


$2.00 
3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.60 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


Departments 


Highwaj'  and  Water, 
In  6  departments,  , 
In  4  departments, , 

In  6  departments. 

Highway,  Sewer, 

Sewer,    . 

In  4  departments, 

Highway  and  Pavin 

Water,    . 

Highway, 

In  6  departments, 

Park,      . 

In  5  departments. 

In  4  departments, 

In  3  departments. 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
1.00 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


*  Information  not  supplied. 


PAT    or    CITY    LABOKERS. 
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Cities. 


Marlborough, 
Medford,  (u) 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport,t 
Newton, 

North  Adams,  («) 
Northampton, 
Pitts  field. 


Qmncy, 

Salem,  (u) 

Somervllle, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham, 

Woburn, 
Worcester, 


Number  of 
Departments 


Cities  Specified 


Pat  per  Dat 


Highest 


Departments 


Highway,   . 

In  5  departments. 

Public  buildings,  Water, 

Paving  and  Wires,     . 

In  6  departments, 
Highway,    . 
Paving, 


Highway  and  Paving, 
In  9  departments. 
Inspectors  (sewer),  . 
Masons  (sewer), 

Carpenters  (public  build- 
ings),       .        .        .        . 
Water,        .        .        .        . 
Paving,        .        .        .        . 


Rate 


$4.48 
2.00 
2.50 


1.50 
1.75 
2.50 


2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
6.50 
1.75 


2.75 
2.50 
4.50 


Departments 


In  3  departments, . 
In  5  departments, . 
Park,  Paving,  Sewer,   . 

Highway,     Sewer,    Water, 

Wires 

In  6  departments, . 


Rate 


$1.50 
2.00 
1.50 


Water,    . 

Highway  and  Water, 

Sewer,  Street,  Water, 


Sewer, 
Health, 


1.75 
1.50 


Highway,    Paving,     Sewer, 

Water 1.75 

In  4  departments, .  .  .  1.75 
In  9  departments, .  .  .  ,  2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
1.80 


1.75 
1.50 


*  Information  not  supplied. 


t  20  cents  per  hour  to  all  laborers. 


Where  rates  are  exceptionally  high  the  branch  of  occupation  is  stated 
in  the  table.  Wlien  departments  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
columns  headed  "Departments"  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding 
detail  presentation.  In  eight  cities  (Beverly,  Chicopee,  Fall  Kiver,  Hol- 
yoke,  Maiden,  Medford,  North  Adams,  and  Salem)  there  is  practically  no 
highest  or  lowest  rate,  as  a  uniform  price  per  day  is  paid  in  all  depart- 
ments.    These  cities  are  indicated  in  the  table  by  "  (w)." 

In  conclusion,  we  present  the  results  of  a  tabulation  of  rates  paid, 
drawn  from  the  second  table  (by  cities)  but  omitting  classification  either 
by  cities  or  departments. 


$1.00, 
1.50, 
1.65, 
1.75, 
1.80, 
1.85, 
1.90, 
1.92, 
2.00, 
2.02, 
2.05, 
2.10, 
2.25, 
2.50, 
2.70, 
2.75, 


Number 
of  Quotations 


$3.00, 

3.24, 

3.25,       . 

3.50, 

3.75,       . 

4.00,       . 

4.48,       . 

4.50,       . 

5.00,       . 

5.50, 

6.50, 

12.00  per  week, 
45.00  per  month. 
Per  light. 
Per  hour. 
By  contract,   . 


Number 
of  Quotations 


13 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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This  table  may  be  advantageously  condensed. 


Number  of 

Quotations  at  Rates 

Specified 

Percentages 

2 

0.72 

77 

27.90 

90 

32.61 

57 

20.65 

13 

4.71 

7 

2.54 

10 

3.62 

6 

2.17 

14 

5.08 

276 

100.00 

$1.00,     

Over  $1.00  but  under  $2.00, 

$2.00 

Over  $2.00  but  under  $3.00, 

$3.00, 

Over  $3.00  but  under  $4.00, 
$4.00  and  over,    . 
Rate  not  specified, 
Contract,       .... 

Totals, 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  concentration  is 
on  the  $2.00  per  day  rate,  although  28.62  per  cent  of  the  quotations  indi- 
cate a  less  compensation  and  31.52  per  cent  a  higher  compensation  per 
day.  We  could  not  classify  7.25  per  cent  on  account  of  absence  of  definite 
rates.  No  averag-e  could  be  deduced  from  these  rates  as  the  number  of 
employes  to  which  each  wage  quotation  applies  is  unknown.  The  per- 
centages in  the  final  table  are  indicative  of  the  ruling  rates. 

The  thanks  of  the  Bureau  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  those 
city  auditors  and  treasurers  who  furnished  us  with  lists  of  the  branches 
of  city  labor  and  the  rates  of  pay  per  day  in  the  various  departments. 


SAVINGS    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  subject  of  savings,  as  related  to  the  economic  and  industrial  .con- 
dition of  the  people,  is  of  great  interest.  The  Bureau  is  frequently  called 
upon  by  its  correspondents  to  supply  information  upon  this  subject.  A 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  period  from  1890  to  1895,  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  Reports 
taken  by  the  Bureau  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  will 
be  of  value.  The  data  as  to  employment,  wages,  and  other  elements 
connected  with  our  industries  are  fully  presented  in  the  Reports  on  the 
Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  The  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Savings  Banks,  issued  annually,  present  for  each  year  full  data  as  to 
the  financial  status  of  the  ])anks.  The  eleventh  United  States  Census 
was  taken  in  1890,  followed  in  the  year  1895  by  the  Decennial  Census  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  first  and  last  years  of  the  period  we  have  named 
are  therefore  Census  years,  and  in  each  of  them  we  have  much  material 
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relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  is  available  in  the 
regular  Census  Reports  from  which  comparisons  covering  the  whole 
period  can  be  made.  The  last  three  years  of  the  period  have  been 
marked  by  a  serious  industrial  depression  from  which  we  are  now  recover- 
ing. How  has  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  measured  by  savings, 
been  affected?  Are  the  changes  which  have  aflected  our  industries  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  reflected  in  any  way  in  the  condition  of 
the  savings  banks? 

As  we  have  stated,  full  details,  with  comparisons  covering  the  period 
named,  as  to  wages  and  employment,  may  be  consulted  in  the  regular 
Reports  of  the  Bureau.  In  order  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  as  to 
savings,  we  have  compiled  from  the  data  contained  as  to  each  year  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks,  for  the  years  1890  to 
1895,  the  following  tables,  accompanied  by  analysis  : 

(a)     Assets. 

(6)     Liabilities. 

(c)     Analytical  Statement. 

Under  "  Assets"  are  included  value  of  public  funds  on  hand  and  loans  on 
public  funds ;  bank  stock  on  hand  and  loans  on  bank  stock ;  value  of 
railroad  bonds  on  hand,  and  loans  on  railroad  bonds,  railroad  stock,  and 
railroad  notes ;  value  of  real  estate  held  for  banking  purposes,  of  real 
estate  acquired  by  foreclosure,  and  loans  on  real  estate  ;  loans  on  personal 
security ;  loans  on  county,  city,  or  town  notes ;  loans  on  depositors' 
books ;  sundry  assets  ;  expense  account ;  and  cash  on  hand,  including 
cash  in  banks  on  interest,  cash  in  banks  not  on  interest,  and  cash  in 
ofiice  —  that  is,  held  by  the  savings  banks  themselves  for  expenses  and 
to  meet  withdrawals. 

Under  "  Liabilities  "  the  principal  item  is,  of  course,  the  amount  due 
depositors,  representing  in  1895  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  liabilities. 
The  next  items  in  importance,  among  the  liabilities,  are  the  guaranty  fund 
and  undivided  earnings.  The  minor  items  are  profit  and  loss  account, 
interest  account,  surplus  account,  premium  account,  rent  account,  amount 
due  on  incomplete  mortgage  loans,  and  sundry  liabilities. 

The  "Analytical  Statement"  includes  the  number  of  open  accounts 
and  the  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  account ;  the  number  of 
deposits,  the  amount  deposited  (not  including  dividends),  the  average 
of  deposits,  and  the  average  deposit  per  capita  of  population  (Census  of 
1890)  ;  the  number  of  withdrawals,  the  amount  withdrawn  (including 
dividends),  and  the  average  of  withdrawals;  the  total  earnings  and 
amount  of  expenses  ;  the  total  ordinary  and  extra  dividends  ;  the  number 
of  loans  of  an  amount  less  than  $3,000  ;  and  the  number  of  loans  on  real 
estate  security. 

We  present  the  three  tables,  the  contents  of  which  we  have  just 
enumerated  in  detail. 
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Assets. 


Classification. 

Amounts 

October  31, 
1890 

October  31, 
1891 

October  31, 

1892 

October  31, 
1893 

October  31, 

1894 

October  31, 

1895 

Public  funds 

$43,513,822 

$46,610,318 

$54,107,604 

$56,431,236 

$64,566,181 

$67,827,426 

Loans  on  public  funds,    . 

788,315 

895,660 

1,046,858 

1,441,955 

1,356,540 

1,359,532 

Bank  stocli,       .... 

28,120,754 

28,335,143 

28,972,054 

29,031,146 

28,764,455 

28,988,921 

Loans  on  banli  stock, 

1,762,731 

2,092,668 

2,000,504 

2,333,330 

1,910,870 

1,875,297 

Railroad  bonds, 

31,004,233 

33,696,684 

35,'561,448 

36,158,019 

47,464,413 

48,576,552 

Loans  on  railroad  bonds, 

947,200 

1,164,850 

700,650 

1,677,700 

987,150 

204,350 

Loans  on  railroad  stock. 

1,158,537 

1,725,932 

1,596,765 

1,408,375 

830,400 

830,600 

Railroad  notes, 

3,730,000 

3,950,000 

3,360,000 

4,029,110 

475,000 

450,000 

Real  estate  for  banking  pur- 

poses,      

2,500,035 

2,856,738 

3,229,554 

3,427,922 

3,557,940 

3,824,401 

Real  estate  by  foreclosure. 

1,548,033 

1,312,510 

1,305,310 

1,026,169 

1,360,562 

1,539,191 

Loans  on  real  estate, 

143,353,046 

153,727,165 

165,854,636 

173,950,578 

183,344,059 

193,328,835 

Loans  on  personal  security,    . 

93,862,179 

92,718,288 

94,144,458 

88,798,633 

78,917,603 

89,746,536 

Loans  to  counties,  cities,  or 

towns  (notes), 

8,870,920 

8,902,646 

9,405,957 

9,609,499 

10,294,620 

11,261,742 

Loans  on  depositors'  books,   . 

57,603 

39,680 

50,119 

59,080 

44,573 

53,944 

Sundry  assets 

567,093 

567,780 

606,530 

469,110 

464,950 

512,798 

Expense  account,     . 

- 

- 

- 

161,739 

167,722 

176,657 

Cash  on  hand : 

In  banks,  on  interest. 

9,696,450 

10,505,465 

12,479,092 

12,678,834 

16,099,887 

14,158,721 

In  banks,  not  on  interest,. 

392,771 

644,456 

521,488 

639,263 

498,701 

481,443 

In  office,    .... 

602,843 

819,983 

955,132 

1,247,637 

1,285,641 

1,229,776 

$372,476,565 

$390,565,966 

$415,898,159 

$424,579,335 

$442,391,267 

$466,426,722 

lAabilities. 


Amounts 

October  31, 
1890 

October  31, 
1891 

October  31, 
1892 

October  31, 
1893 

October  31, 

1894 

October  31, 

1895 

Deposits, 

$353,592,937 

$369,526,386 

$393,019,862 

$399,995,570 

$416,778,018 

$439,269,861 

Guaranty  fund. 

12,065,105 

13,273,683 

14,545,655 

15,743,022 

16,851,217 

18,061,542 

Undivided  earnings. 

6,329,320 

- 

- 

- 

8,490,938 

8,861,435 

Profit  and  loss  account,  . 

- 

3,943,979 

4,121,648 

4,674,665 

- 

- 

Interest  account. 

- 

3,312,449 

3,591,320 

3,628,220 

- 

- 

Surplus  account. 

- 

190,168 

219,697 

264,451 

- 

- 

Premium  account,    . 

- 

120,250 

65,583 

100,611 

- 

- 

Rent  account 

- 

33,323 

45,869 

41,145 

- 

- 

Due  on  incomplete  mortgage 

loans, 

- 

39,756 

86,516 

73,067 

125,033 

161,344 

Sundry  liabilities,    . 

489,207 

125,973 

202,009 

58,583 

146,060 

72,540 

$372,476,569 

$390,565,967 

$415,898,159 

$424,579,334 

$442,391,266 

$466,426,722 

Analytical  Statement. 


Classification. 

October  31, 
1890 

October  31, 
1891 

October  31, 

1892 

October  31, 

1893 

October  31, 

1894 

October  31, 

1895 

Number  of  open  accounts. 
Average  amount  to  the  credit 

of  each  account,    . 
Average  deposit /;(?r  capita  of 

population  (Censueof  1890), 

1,083,817 
$326.25 
$157.93 

1,131,203 

$326.67 
$165.05 

1,189,936 

$330.29 
$175.54 

1,214,493 
$329.35 
$178.65 

1,247,090 
$3.34.20 
$186.15 

1,302,479 
$337.26 
$196.20 
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Analytical  Statement  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 

October  31, 

1890 

October  31, 

1891 

October  31, 

1892 

October  31, 
1893 

October  31, 

1894 

October  31, 
1895 

Number  of  deposits, 

1,060,877 

968,750 

1,175,295 

1,101,410 

1,044,649 

1,214,171 

Number  of  withdrawals, 

725,751 

805,197 

820,138 

953,053 

968,577 

962,205 

Amount    deposited    (not    in- 

cluding dividends) , 

$72,023,704 

$73,405,435 

$82,535,534 

$75,727,471 

$74,946,570 

$80,768,469 

Average  of  deposits. 

$68 

$76 

$70 

$69 

$72 

$67 

Amount   withdrawn    (includ- 

ing dividends), 

$65,065,778 

$71,172,935 

$73,658,238 

$84,403,075 

$74,124,697 

$74,309,786 

Average  of  withdrawals, 

$90 

$88 

$90 

$89 

$77 

$77 

Amount  of  expenses, 

$850,979 

$882,788 

$936,830 

$1,010,640 

$1,028,838 

$1,080,612 

Total  earnings. 

$17,628,702 

$18,815,335 

$19,628,798 

$20,244,958 

$20,635,414 

$20,596,223 

Total  ordinary  dividends, 

$13,091,807 

$13,956,945 

$14,603,123 

$15,546,430 

$15,665,212 

$15,904,067 

Total  extra  dividends, 

$185,790 

$25,754 

$18,672 

$109,135 

$105,752 

$121,827 

Number  of  loans  of  an  amount 

less  than  $3,000,    . 

51,060 

52,695 

55,093 

56,421 

59,519 

61,800 

Number  of  loans  on  real  estate 

security,         .... 

a  55,945 

b  58,581 

c  61,398 

d  63,200 

e  66,682 

/  69,920 

a  Averaging  $2,562.39  each. 
b  Averaging  $2,624.18  each. 


c  Averaging  $2,701.30  each. 
d  Averaging  $2,752.38  each. 


e  Averaging  $2,749.53  each. 
/  Averaging  $2,765.00  each. 


The  information  contained  in  the  three  preceding  tables  may  be 
classified,  for  purposes  of  more  detailed  analysis,  under  the  following 
heads : 


Open  Accounts. 
Annual  Deposits. 
Annual  Withdrawals. 
Funds,  Bonds,  and  Stocks. 
Real  Estate. 
Cash. 


Number  of  Loans. 

Loans. 

Sundry  Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Guaranty 

Fund. 
Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Dividends. 


We  present  first,  with  analysis,  the  tables  appropriately  coming  under 


the  heading 


Open  Accounts. 
The  first  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  open  accounts,  in  all  the 
savings  banks  of  the  State,  on  the  dates  mentioned. 


^V^lole  Number  of  Open  Accounts. 


Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (—),    |    Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Iiicrease  (+),  or 


tlie 
Previous  Year 


Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


1,083,817 
1,131,203 
1,189,936 
1,214,493 
1,247,090 
1,302,479 


+47,386 
+58,733 
+24,557 
+32,597 
+55,389 


+218,662 


+4.37 
+5.19 
+2.06 
+2.68 
+4.44 


+20.18 
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On  June  1,  1890,  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  2,238,943. 
On  Oct.  31  of  that  year  the  savings  hanks  of  Massachusetts  had  1,083,817 
open  accounts.  This  does  not  mean  so  many  different  individuals,  for 
many  depositors  have  accounts  in  more  than  one  bank,  but,  in  order  to 
show  the  relations  of  the  figures  it  may  be  said,  truthfully,  that  each 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  in  this  State  had  484  open  accounts 
in  the  savings  banks.  The  population  of  the  State  on  May  1,  1895,  was 
2,500,183.  On  Oct.  31,  1895,  the  number  of  open  accounts  was  1,302,- 
479,  or  520  open  accounts  to  each  thousand  of  population.  This  shows 
an  average  gain  of  36  open  accounts  to  the  thousand  of  population  during 
the  semi-decade  considered. 

The  actual  gain  in  number  of  open  accounts  from  1890  to  1895  was 
218,662,  or  20.18  per  cent.  The  actual  net  percentage  of  increase  in 
population  in  1895  as  compared  with  1890  was  11.67.  This  indicates 
that  the  growth  in  the  number  of  open  accounts  was  8.51  per  cent  more 
than  the  increase  in  population. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  amount  on  deposit  at  dates  specified. 


Total  Amounts  on  Deposit. 


Dates. 

Amounts 
Deposited 

Increase  (4-),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

tlie 

Previous  Year 

Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

October  31,  1890 

October  31,  1891 

October  31, 1892 

October  31, 1893, 

October  31, 1894 

October  31,  1895 

$353,592,937 
369,.526,386 
393,019,862 
399,995,570 
416,778,018 
439,269,861 

+$15,933,449* 

+23,493,476 

+6,975,708 

+16,782,448 

+22,491,843 

+4.51 
+6.36 
+1.77  . 
+4.20 
+5.40 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 

+$85,676,924 

- 

+24.23 

The  actual  money  increase  in  total  deposits  in  1895  as  compared  with 
1890  was  $85,676,924,  or  air  increase  of  24.23  per  cent.  The  numerical 
gains  from  year  to  year,  and  their  equivalent  percentages  are  shown  in 
the  table. 

We  next  show  the  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  open  account. 


Average  Amount  to  the  Credit  of  Each  Open  Account. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


Octobers],  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  .31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  .31,  1894,  , 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  an  compared  with  1890, 


$320.25 
.326.67 
330.29 
329.35 
334.20 
337.26 


+$0.42 
+3.62 
—0.94 
+4.85 
+3.06 


+$11.01 


+0.13 
+1.11 
—0.28 
+1.47 
+0.92 


+3.37 
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These  figures  do  not  indicate  any  violent  financial  fluctuations  during 
the  period  considered.  Between  no  two  consecutive  years  does  the  vari- 
ation amount  to  five  dollars.  The  only  depression  was  in  1893,  and  that 
was  less  than  one  dollar.  The  gain  for  the  five  years  was  $11.01,  or  3.37 
per  cent.  The  table  shows  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  stability  of  her  savings  banks. 

In  the  third  line  of  the  tabular  analytical  statement,  page  16,  is  shown 
the  average  deposit  per  m])ita  of  population  for  each  year  of  the  period 
beginning  with  1890.  In  this  statement,  however,  the  population  shown 
by  the  Census  of  1890  is  continuously  used.  The  figures  are  therefore 
inexact  except  for  the  year  1890,  as  the  population  constantly  increased, 
until  in  1895  it  had  become  2,500,183.  If  this  actual  population  in  1895 
is  used  in  obtaining  the  per  capita  deposit  for  1895,  we  find  the  amount 
to  be  $175.70,  instead  of  $196.20,  as  given  on  page  16.  In  order  to 
approach  exactness,  we  introduce  a  table  in  which  the  deposits  per  capita 
for  each  year  are  based  upon  an  estimated  population  except  for  the  years 
1890  and  1895,  in  which  the  actual  population  figures  are  used.  In 
making  the  estimates  of  population  for  the  intermediate  years,  we  have 
assumed  a  uniform  numerical  rate  of  increase  from  year  to  year. 


Average  Deposit  2'>&r  capita  of  Population. 


Increase  (-(-)i  or 

Decrease  ( — ),  Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Increase  (+),  or 
the  Decrease  ( — ) 

Previous  Year 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  , 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$157.93 
161.28 
167.71 
166.96 
170.26 
175.70 


+$17.77 


+$3.35 
+6.43 
—0.75 
+3.30 
+5.44 


+2.12 
+3.99 
—0.45 
+1.98 
+3.20 


+11.25 


According  to  this  table,  the  amount  of  deposits  per  capita^  which  was 
$157.93  in  1890,  has  risen  to  $175.70  in  1895.     Each  year  shows  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  except  the  year  1893,  which  shows  a 
slight  decline  as  compared  with  1892. 
The  next  series  of  tallies  relates  to 


Annual  Deposits. 

The  first  table  of  this  series  shows  the  number  of  deposits  made  each 
year,  the  dates  given  being  the  end  of  each  year  considered.  These 
figures  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  "number  of  depositors." 
Every  time  a  person  makes  a  deposit  it  is  counted.  For  instance,  if  a 
person  made  six  deposits  in  a  year,  he  would  count  one  only  in  the 
"  number  of  depositors,"  but  would  appear  six  times  in  making  up  the 
number  of  annual  deposits. 
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Niimher  of  Annual  Dejwslts 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


1,060,877 
968,750 
1,175,295 
1,101,410 
1,044,649 
1,214,171 


—92,127 

+206,545 
—73,885 
—56,761 

4-169,522 


+153,294 


+21.32 
-6.29 
—5.15 

+16.23 


+14.45 


Of  the  five  years  considered  three  have  shown  decreases  in  the  num- 
ber of  deposits  (1891,  1893,  and  1894),  while  two  years  (1892  and  1895) 
have  shown  gains.  In  1895  as  compared  with  1890  the  gain  was  153,- 
294,  or  14.45  per  cent. 

The  second  table  in  this  series  shows  the  total  amount  deposited 
(not  including  dividends)  in  each  of  the  years  under  consideration. 


A^nount  Deposited  Annually  (Not  Including  Dividends). 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  , 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$72,023,704 
73,405,435 
82,535,534 
75,727,471 
74,946,570 
80,768,469 


+$1,381,731 

+9,130,099 

-6,808,063 

—780,901 

+5,821,899 


+$8,744,765 


+1.92 

+12.44 

—8.25 

—1.03 

+7.77 


+12.14 


We  have  seen,  previously,  that  the  number  of  annual  deposits  in 
1891  was  less  by  92,127  (8.68  per  cent)  than  1890,  but  the  preceding 
table  shows,  despite  this  fact,  that  the  amount  deposited  in  1891  was 
greater  than  that  in  1890  by  $1,381,731,  or  1.92  per  cent.  No  such 
peculiarity  is  disclosed  l)y  comparing  the  other  years.  The  gain  in  1895 
as  compared  with  1890  was  $8,744,765,  or  12.14  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  deposit  for  each  year  is  shown  in  the  third  and 
concluding  table  of  this  series.  To  learn  the  average  annual  deposit  it  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  deposited  annually  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  annual  deposits.  In  this  way,  the  averages  for  the  years  1890  to  1895 
in  the  following  table  were  obtained.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  par- 
ticular amount  stated  was  deposited  at 'any  one  time  by  any  depositor. 
Each  depositor  made,  on  the  average,  a  certain  number  of  deposits  in  a 
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year,  and  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  deposited  at  any  one  time,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  average  annual  deposit  by  the  average 
number  of  deposits  annually.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  different 
persons  making  deposits  in  any  one  year  is  not  known,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently impossible  to  arrive  at  the  average  annual  amount  deposited  by 
each  person  who  actually  made  a  deposit  during  the  time  considered. 


Average  Annual  Deposit. 


Increase  (+),or 

Decrease  ( — ), 

Averages         as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$68 
76 
70 


-$1 


+$8 
—6 
—1 
+3 
—5 


+11.76 
—7.89 
—1.43 
+4.35 
—6.94 


-1.47 


The  average  annual  deposit  shows  an  increase  in  1891  and  1894,  and 
decrease  in  1892,  1893,  and  1895.  The  decrease  in  1895  as  compared 
with  1890  was  one  dollar,  or  1.47  per  cent. 

The  next  series  of  tables  relates  to 

Annual  Withdrawals. 
The  number  of  annual  withdrawals  is  first  shown. 


Number  of  Annual  Withdraivals. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  ae  compared  with  1890, 


725,751 
805,197 
820,138 
953,053 
968,577 
962,205 


+236,454 


+79,446 
+14,941 
+132,915 
+15,524 
—6,372 


+10.95 
+1.86 

+16.21 
+1.63 
—0.66 


+32.58 


From  1891  to  1894  a  steady  increase  in  withdrawals  is  shown, 
notably  in  1893.  In  1895  the  tide  turned  and  withdrawals  decreased. 
The  number  of  withdrawals  in  1895  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with 
1890  of  236,454,  or  32.58  per  cent. 

The  second  table  of  this  series  shows  the  amount  withdrawn  annually 
(including  dividends). 
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Amoimt  Witlidraivn  Annually  {Including  Dividends) . 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$65,065,778 
71,172,935 
73,658,238 
84,403,075 
74,124,697 
74,309,786 


+$9,244,008 


+$6,107,157 

+2,485,303 

+10,744,837 

—10,278,378 

+185,089 


+9.39 

+3.49 

+14.59 

—12.18 

+0.25 


+14.21 


Comparing  number  and  amounts  of  withdrawals  some  peculiarities  are 
disclosed.  For  instance,  although  1894  showed  an  increase  of  1.63  per 
cent  in  number  of  withdrawals,  there  was  in  reality  a  decrease  of  12.18 
per  cent  in  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  although  1895  shows  a  decrease 
of  0.66  per  cent  in  number  of  withdrawals,  there  was  an  actual  increase  in 
amount  of  0.25  per  cent. 

In  1895  as  compared  with  1890  the  withdrawals  show  an  increase  of 
$9,244,008,  or  14.21  per  cent. 


The  average  annual  withdrawal  is  next  given, 


closin<r  this  series. 


Average  Annual  Withdraioal. 


Averages 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890, 

October  31,  1891, 

October  31, 1892, 

October  31, 1893,    . 

October  31, 1894, t 

October  31,  1895 

1895  as  compared  with  1890 


—$13 


+2 

—1 

—12 


—2.22 

+2.27 

—1.11 

—13.48 


The  average  annual  withdrawal  shows  a  decline  excepting  in  1892, 
when  an  increase  is  noted,  and  in  1894  and  1895,  when  the  average 
annual  withdrawal  remains  the  same.  The  decline  in  1895  as  compared 
with  1890  was  $13,  or  14.44  per  cent. 


Funds,  Bonds,  and  Stocks. 
The  next  series  of  tables  relates  to  assets  of  the  savings  banks  con- 
sisting of  pul)lic  funds,  railroad  bonds,  and  bank  stock.     The  three  tables 
of  the  series  are  first  given,  their  analysis  following  them. 
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PuUk.  Funds. 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$43,513,822 
46,610,318 
54,107,604 
56,431,236 
64,566,181 
67,827,426 


+$24,313,604 


Increase  (+),or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


+$3,096,496 
+7,497,286 
+2,323,632 
+8,134,945 
+3,261,245 


Percentages  of 

Increase  {+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


+7.12 
+16.09 

+4.29 
+14.42 

+5.05 


+55. 


Railroad  Bonds. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$31,004,233 
33,696,684 
35,561,448 
36,158,019 
47,464,413 
48,576,552 


+$17,572,319 


+$2,692,451 

+1,864,764 

+596,571 

+11,306,394 
+1,112,139 


+8.68 
+5.53 
+1.68 
+31.27 
+2.34 


+56.  e 


Bank  Stock. 


Dates. 

Amounts 

Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 

Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

October  31, 1890, 

October  31, 1891, 

October  31,  1892 

October  31, 1893, 

October  31, 1894 

October  31,  1895, . 

$28,120,754 
28,335,143 
28,972,054 
29,031,146 
28,764,455 
28,988,921 

+$214,389 

+636,911 

+.59,092 

—266,691 

+224,466 

+0.76 
+2.25 
+0.20 
—0.92 
+0.78 

1895  as  compared  with  1890,         .        .        .        , 

+$868,167 

- 

+3.09 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  public  funds  as  an  asset.  The  gain 
in  1895  as  compared  with  1890  was  $24,313,604,  or  55.88  per  cent. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  railroad  bonds,  the  gain  in  1895  over  1890 
being  $17,572,319,  or  56.68  per  cent.  In  bank  stock,  slight  gains 
only  are  shown  in  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1895,  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  1894.  For  the  five  year  period  the  gain  was  but  $868,167,  or  3.09 
per  cent. 
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Real  Estate. 
The  fifth  series  of  tables  relates  to  assets  such  as  real  estate  owned 
and  used  for  banking  purposes  and  to  real  estate  acquired  by  foreclosure. 


Real  Estate  for  Banking  Purposes. 


Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ),  ]  Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Increase  (+),  or 
the  j    Decrease  ( — ) 

Previous  Year 


October  31,1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  , 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$2,500,035 
2,856,738 
3,229,554 
3,427,922 
3,557,940 
3,824,401 


+$1,324,366 


+$356,703 
+372,816 
+198,368 
+130,018 
+266,461 


+14.27 

+13.05 

+6.14 

+3.79 

+7.49 


+52.97 


Real  Estate  hy  Foreclosure. 


Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (—),  '  Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Increase  (+),or 
the  I     Decrease  (— ) 

Previous  Year 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  , 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$1,548,033 
1,312,510 
1,305,310 
1,026,169 
1,360,562 
1,539,191 


-$235,523 

—7,200 

—279,141 

+334,893 

+178,629 


—$8,842 


—15.21 
—0.55 
—21.39 
+32.59 
+13.13 


-0.57 


The  increase  in  five  years  of  real  estate  used  for  banking  purposes 
was  $1,324,366,  or  52.97  per  cent.  The  second  table  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  amount  of  real  estate  held  by  banks  under  foreclosure  of 
mortgage,  in  the  years  1894  and  1895.  However,  when  1895  is  com- 
pared with  1890  a  decrease  of  $8,842,  or  0.57  per  cent,  is  shown. 

It  should  be  understood  that  by  "real  estate  for  banking  purposes  "  is 
meant  the  value  of  the  buildings  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  banks 
themselves,  the  rented  portions  forming  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  banks. 

The  real  estate  acquired  by  foreclosure  is  of  course  sold  as  soon  as  a 
favoral)le  sale  can  l)e  made,  in  any  event  within  five  years  after  the  title 
has  vested  in  the  bank,  unless  a  longer  holding  is  permitted  by  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  Commissioners. 


Cash. 
The  following  tables  relate  to  cash  on  hand  in  banks  bearing  interest, 
cash  not  on  interest,  and  that  on  hand  in  the  banks  themselves  to  meet 
expenses  and  withdrawals. 
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Cash  on  Hand  in  Banks,  on  Interest. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (-t),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1S90,  . 

October  31,  1S91,  . 

October  31, 1S92,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1 894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


§9,696,450 
10,505,465 
12,479,092 
12,678,834 
16,099,887 
14,158,721 


+$809,015 
+1,973,627 
+199,742 
+3,421,053 
—1,941,166 


+$4,462,271 


+8.34 
+18.79 

+1.60 
+26.98 
—12.06 


+46.02 


Cash  on  Hand  in  Banks,  Not  on  Interest. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  { — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


October  31,  1890,  , 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$392,771 
644,456 
521,488 
639,263 
498,701 
481,443 


+$251,685 

—122,968 

+117,775 

—140,562 

—17,258 


+$88,672 


+64.08 
—19.08 
+22.58 
—21.99 
—3.46 


+22.58 


Cash  on  Hand  in  Office. 


Increase  (+),  or 
I>ecrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$602,843 
819,983 
955,132 
1,247,637 
1,285,641 
1,229,776 


+$217,140 

+135,149 

+292,.505 

+38,004 

—55,865 


+$626,933 


+36.02 

+16.48 

+30.62 

+3.05 

—4.35 


+104.00 


The  amount  of  cash  on  interest  in  banks  shows  a  widely  varying 
increase  until  1895,  when  a  marked  decline  is  noticed.  The  increase  in 
1895  as  compared  with  1890  was  $4,462,271,  or  46.02  percent.  The 
variations  in  cash  on  hand  in  banks,  not  on  interest,  have  been  marked. 
A  very  large  increase  is  shown  in  1891;  a  marked  decrease  in  1892;  a 
rally  in  1893,  wholly  overcome  in  1894,  falling  still  lower  in  1895.  The 
gain  in  1895  over  1890  was  $88,672  or  22.58  per  cent.  Cash  on  hand  in 
office  (the  banks  themselves)  shows  nota1)le  increases  until  1895,  with  a 
decrease  in  that  year.  The  increase  in  1895  over  1890  was  $626,933,  or 
104  per  cent. 
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Number  of  Loans. 
Under  this  heading  we  give  two  tables,  one  showing  the  number  of 
loans  of  an  amount  less  than  $3,000,  and  the  other  the  number  of  loans 
on  real  estate  security. 

Number  of  Loans  of  an  Amount  Less  than  $3,000. 


Number 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


51,060 
52,695 
55,093 
56,421 
59,519 
61,800 


+1,635 
+2,398 
+1,328 
+3,098 
+2,281 


+10,740 


+3.20 

+4.55 
+2.41 
+5.49 
+3.83 


+21.03 


Number  of  Loans  on  Real  Estate  Security. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  witli 

tlie 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


55,945 
58,581 
61,398 
63,200 
66,682 
69,920 


+13,975 


+2,636 
+2,817 
+1,802 
+3,482 
+3,238 


+4.71 
+4.81 
+2.93 
+5.51 
+4.86 


+24.98 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  loans  less  than  $3,000  in  amount  is 
moderate  and  regular.  The  increase  in  181)5  over  1890  was  10,740,  or 
21.03  per  cent.  The  increases  in  the  number  of  loans  on  real  estate 
security  are  also  uniform.  The  gain  in  1895  over  1890  was  13,975,  or 
24.98  per  cent. 

Loans. 

The  eighth  series  of  tables  relates  to  loans  made  by  the  banks. 
Loans  on  Public  Funds. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$788,315 
895,660 
1,046,858 
1,441,955 
1,356,540 
1,359,532 


+$107,345 

+151,198 

+395,097 

—85,415 

+2,992 


+13.62 

+16.88 

+37.74 

—5.92 

+0.22 


+$571,217 


+72.46 
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Loans  to  Counties,  Cities,  and  Toivns  (Notes). 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$8,870,920 
8,902,646 
9,405,957 
9,609,499 
10,294,620 
11,261,742 


+$31,726 
+503,311 
+203,542 
+685,121 
+967,122 


+$2,390,822 


+0.36 
+5.65 
+2.16 
+7.13 
+9.39 


+26.95 


Loans  on  Railroad  Bonds. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  (— ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$947,200 

1,164,850 

700,650 

1,677,700 

987,150 

204,350 


+$217,650 
—464,200 
+977,050 
—690,550 
-782,800 


-$742,850 


+22.98 
—39.85 
+139.45 
—41.16 
—79.30 


-78.43 


Loans  on  Railroad  Stock. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ; 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$1,158,537 

1,725,932 

1,596,765 

1,408,375 

830,400 

830,600 


+$567,395 

—129,167 

—188,390 

—577,975 

+200 


—$327,937 


+48.98 

—7.48 

—11.80 

—41.04 

+0.02 


—28.31 


Railroad  Notes. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$3,730,000 

3,950,000 

3,360,000 

4,029,110 

475,000 

450,000 


-$3,280,000 


+$220,000 
—590,000 
+669,110 

—3,554,110 
—25,000 


+5.90 
-14.94 
+19.91 

-88.21 
—5.26 


—87.94 
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Loans  on  Bank  Stock. 


Increase  (+),or 

Decrease  ( — ),  Percentages  of 
as  Compared -with  Increase  (+),  or 
tlie  Decrease  (— ) 

Previous  Year 


October  31,  1890, 
October  31, 1891, 
October  31,  1892, 
October  31, 1893, 
October  31,  1S94, 
October  31,  1895, 


1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$1,762,731 
2,092,668 
2,000,504 
2,333,330 
1,910,870 
1,875,297 


+$329,937 

—92,164 

+332,826 

—422,460 

—35,573 


+$112,566 


+18.72 

—4.40 

+16.64 

—18.11 

—1.86 


+6.39 


Loans  on  Real  Estate. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$143,353,046 
153,727,165 
165,854,636 
173,950,578 
183,344,059 
193,328,835 


+$10,374,119 

+12,127,471 

+8,095,942 

+9,-393,481 

+9,984,776 


+$49,975,789 


+7.24 
+7.89 
+4.88 
+5.40 
+5.45 


+34. 


Loans  on  Personal  Security. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Y'ear 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$93,862,179 
92,718,288 
94,144,458 
88,798,633 
78,917,603 
89,746,-536 


—$4,115,643 


—$1,143,891 
+1,426,170 
—5,345,825 
—9,881,030 

+10,828,933 


—1.22 

+1.54 

—5.68 

—11.13 

+13.72 


—4.38 


Loans  on  Depositors^  Books. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  f— ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


October  31,  1890 

October  31, 1891 

October  31,  1892, 

October  31, 1893, 

October  31, 1894, 

October  31,  1895 

$57,603 
.39,680 
60,119 
59,080 
44,573 
53,944 

—$17,923 
+10,439 

+8,961 
—14,-507 

+9,371 

—31.11 
+26.31 
+17.88 
—24.55 
+21.02 

1895  ae  compared  with  1890, 

—$3,659 

- 

-6.35 
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Comparisons  are  made  in  each  table  for  the  years  1891  to  1895  with 
each  previous  year,  and  also  between  1890  and  1895.  We  present  a 
graphic  table  which  drops  amounts  and  percentages  but  shows  at  a  glance 
the  financial  movements  of  the  savings  banks,  as  regards  loans,  during 
the  semi-decade. 


Description  of  Loans. 


On  public  funds 

On  county,  city,  and  town  notes, 
On  railroad  bonds, 

On  railroad  stock 

On  railroad  notes 

On  bank  stock,        .        .        .        . 
On  real  estate,        .        . 
On  personal  security,    . 
On  depositors'  books,   . 


Comparisons 


1891  1893 

with  with 

1890  1891 


1893 

with 

189a 


1894 

with 
189S 


1895 

with 
1894 


+ 


1895 

with 
1890 


In  1891  as  compared  with  1890  all  classes  of  loans  increased  except- 
ing those  on  personal  security  and  depositors'  books.  In  1892  loans  on 
railroad  securities  of  all  sorts  and  bank  stock  show  a  decline.  In  1893 
all  rallied  but  raih^oad  stocks,  and  loans  on  personal  security  show  a 
decrease.  In  1894  only  loans  on  county,  city,  and  town  notes,  and  loans 
on  real  estate  show  an  increase.  All  other  classes  of  loans  declined. 
In  1895  railroad  bonds,  notes,  and  bank  stock  show  further  decline. 

The  increases  or  decreases  in  1895  as  compared  with  1890,  as  regards 
amounts  and  percentages,  for  all  classes  of  loans,  are  brought  forward  in 
the  following  table : 


Description  of  Loans. 


On  public  funds,    . 

On  county,  city,  and  town  notes, 

On  railroad  bonds, 

On  railroad  stock, . 

On  railroad  notes,  . 

On  bank  stock, 

On  real  estate. 

On  personal  security,    . 

On  depositors'  books,    . 


Increase  (+), 
or  Decrease  ( — ), 

in  1895 

as  Compared  witli 

1890 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


+$571,217 

-1-2,390,822 

—742,850 

—327,937 

—3,280,000 

+112,566 

+49,975,789 

—4,115,643 

—3,659 


+72.46 

+26.95 

—  78.43 

—28.31 

—87.94 

+6.39 

+34.86 

—4.38 

—6.35 


The  guaranty  fund  of  the  banks,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain, 
is  accumulated  out  of  undivided  earnings,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
losses,  chiefly  those  unusual  or  unexpected.  It  is,  therefore,  an  emer- 
gency fund  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  banks  as  conservators  of 
popular  savings.     The  statute  contemplates  that  it  shall  be  accumulated 
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until  it  amounts  to  five  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  deposits,  and  thereafter 
be  maintained  at  that  limit.  This  fund  shows  a  constant  appreciation 
from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  1893,  until  in  1895 
it  had  become  4.11  per  cent  of  the  deposits,  nearly  the  required  amount, 
the  percentages  in  other  years  being  as  follows  :  1890,  3.41 ;  1891,  3.59  ; 
1892,3.70;   1893,3.94;  1894,4.04. 

The  item  termed  "  sundry  assets"  consists  of  interest  and  premium 
accounts,  stocks  taken  to  secure  indebtedness,  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc. 

The  next  series  of  tables  presents  a  comparative  statement  of 

Sundry  Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Guaranty  Fund. 


Siindry  Assets. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  .31,  1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1S94,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$567,093 
567,780 
606,530 
469,110 
464,950 
512,798 


+$687 

+38,750 

—137,420 

-4,160 
+47,848 


-$54,295 


+0.12 
+6.82 

—22.66 
—0.89 

+10.29 


—9.57 


Sundry  Liabilities. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

tlie 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  .31, 1893,  . 

October  .31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$489,207 
125,973 
202,009 

58,583 
146,060 

72,540 


-$363,234 

+76,036 

-143,426 

+87,477 

—73,520 


—$416,667 


—74.25 
+60.36 
—71.00 
+149.32 
—50.34 


—85.17 


Guaranty  Fund. 


Dates. 

Amounts 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ),    1    Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Increase  (+),  or 
the             1    Decrease  (— ) 

Previous  Year 

October  .31,  1890, 

October  31,  1891, 

October  ,31,  1892 

October  .31,  1893, 

October  31, 1894 

October  31,  1895 

$12,065,105 
13,273,683 
14,545,655 
15,743,022 
10,8.^)1,217 
18,061,542 

+$l,2ns,.578 
+1,271,972 
+1,197,367 
+1,108,195 
+1,210,325 

+10.02 
+9.58 
+8.23 
+7.04 
+7.18 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 

+$5,996,437 

- 

+49.70 
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The  "Sundry  Assets"  show  a  decline  in  five  years  of  $54,295,  or 
9.57  percent.  The  "Sundry  Liabilities"  have  decreased  in  a  marked 
manner,  being  less  in  1895  than  in  1890  by  $416,6(37,  or  85.17  per  cent. 
The  "  Guaranty  Fund,"  as  before  stated,  has  steadily  increased,  1895 
leading-  1890  by  $5,996,437,  or  49.70  per  cent. 

The  tenth  and  last  series  of  tables  relates  to 


Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Dividends. 


Total  Ectrnings. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  witli 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


Octotier31,1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1S92,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$17,628,702 
18,815,335 
19,628,798 
20,244,958 
20,635,414 
20,596,223 


+$1,186,633 

+813,463 

+616,160 

+390,456 

—39,191 


+$2,967,521 


+6.73 
+4.32 
+3.14 
+1.93 
—0.19 


+16.83 


Amount  of  Expenses. 


Amounts 


Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (—),  i  Percentages  of 
as  Compared  with  Increase  (+),  or 
the  I    Decrease  (— ) 

Previous  Year 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$850,979 
882,788 
936,830 
1,010,640 
1,028,838 
1,080,612 


+$229,633 


+$31,809 
+54,042 
+73,810 
+18,198 
+51,774 


+3.74 
+6.12 
4-7.88 
+1.80 
+5.03 


+26. 


Total  Ordinary  Dividends. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  Compared  with 

the 

Previous  Y'ear 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  ( — ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31,  1892,  . 

October  31,  1893,  . 

October  31,  1894,  . 

October  31,  1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$13,091,807 
13,956,945 
14,603,123 
15,546,430 
15,665,212 
15,904,067 


+$865,138 
+646,178 
+943,307 
+118,782 
+238,855 


+$2,812,260 


+6.61 
+4.63 
+6.46 
+0.76 
+1.52 


+21.48 
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Total  Extra  Dividends. 


Increase  (+),  or 
Decrease  ( — ), 

as  CompareU  with 

the 

Previous  Year 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (4-),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 


October  31,  1890,  . 

October  31, 1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  , 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31, 1895,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$185,790 

25,754 

18,672 

109,135 

105,752 

121,827 


-$160,036 
—7,082 

+90,463 
—3,383 

+16,075 


—$63,963 


—86.14 

—27.50 

+484.48 

-3.10 

+15.20 


—34.43 


Total  earnings  steadily  increased  until  1895,  that  year  showing  a 
loss.  The  increase  in  1895  over  1890  was  $2,967,521,  or  16.83  per  cent. 
Expenses  have  also  steadily  increased,  showing  an  increase  in  1895  over 
1890  of  $229,633,  or  26.98  per  cent.  Ordinary  dividends  show  increases 
each  year,  those  in  1894  and  1895  being  very  small,  however.  The 
increase  in  1895  over  1890  was  $2,812,260,  or  21.48  percent,  an  average 
for  each  of  the  five  years  considered  of  4.30  per  cent.  The  fluctuations 
in  extra  dividends  are  very  marked.  Decreases  took  place  in  1891  and 
1892,  followed  by  an  increase  of  nearly  500  per  cent  in  1893  as  compared 
with  1892.  A  decline  in  1894  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  1895.  As 
a  result  for  the  five  years,  1895  shows  a  loss  as  compared  with  1890  of 
$63,963,  or  34.43  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  we  bring  together  the  total  amounts  on  deposit 
on  the  dates  specified,  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  and  extra  dividends,  and 
the  percentage  of  total  dividends  of  total  deposits. 


Total  Amount 
on  Deposit 


Combined  Percentage  of 

Ordinary  and       Total  Dividends 
Extra  Dividends  I  ,  pf 

Total  Deposits 


October  31, 1890,  . 

October  31,  1891,  . 

October  31, 1892,  . 

October  31, 1893,  . 

October  31, 1894,  . 

October  31,  1S95,  . 

1895  as  compared  with  1890, 


$353,592,937 
369,526,386 
393,019,862 
399,995,570 
416,778,018 
439,269,861 


$13,277,597 
13,982,699 
14,621,795 
15,655,565 
15,770,964 
16,025,894 


+§85,676,924 


+$2,748,297 


3.76 
3.78 
3.72 
3.91 
3.78 
3.65 


3.21 


The  large  amounts  represented  by  the  assets  of  these  banks  are  not 
the  holdings  of  those  popularly  termed  '•  capitalists."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sums  represent  the  savings  or  wealth  of  large  numbers  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  wage  earners  or  persons  of  limited  means  and  small 
salaries,  although  deposits  are  not  restricted  by  law  to  this  class,  except 
as  the  limitation  upon  individual  deposits  in  any  one  bank  creates  such  a 
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restriction.  The  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  loanable  capital,  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  a  great  extent 
necessarily  employed  in  local  industrial  operations,  is,  of  itself,  an  advan- 
tage, quite  apart  from  the  promotion  of  thrift  through  the  habit  of  saving 
fostered  by  these  banks. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  the  banks  to  have  been 
much  less  affected  by  the  industrial  depression  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  The  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  open  accounts  dimin- 
ished in  1893  and  1894,  but  recovered  in  1895 ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  years  of  depression,  the  increase,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  during  the  five  year  period,  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. This  increase  in  open  accounts  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  holders  of  large  deposits,  as  although  the 
total  amount  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  each  year  shows  a  constant 
increase,  and  in  the  aggregate  stood  24.23  per  cent  higher  in  1895 
than  in  1890,  nevertheless,  the  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each 
open  account  has  not  materially  changed.  This  average  amount  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  affected,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  by 
the  industrial  depression.  In  the  year  1893  it  shows  a  slight  decline, 
and  in  each  of  the  other  years  a  slight  increase.  The  changes,  how- 
ever, are  small  when  measured  in  percentages,  the  average  amount  to 
each  account  never,  during  the  six  years,  dropping  below  $326  nor 
rising  above  $338. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  population  of  the  whole 
State  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  a  constant  increase 
is  shown  per  capita  year  by  year  during  the  whole  period,  except  in  the 
single  year  1893,  in  which  the  industrial  disturbance  was  at  its  maximum  ; 
and  while  the  average  deposit  per  capita  of  population  was  nearly  $158  in 
1890,  it  became  nearly  $17G  in  1895. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  these  savings  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  industrial  depression  which,  of  course,  affected  the  earnings  of  the 
people,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  and  amount  of 
the  withdrawals  during  the  year  1893 ;  and  a  gradual  return  toward 
better  industrial  conditions,  which  is  disclosed  by  the  returns  as  to 
manufactures  in  the  Commonwealth  since  1893,  is  also  shown  by  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  withdrawals  during  the  years  1894  and  1895, 
as  compared  with  1893.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  and  would 
supply  valuable  economic  data,  if  the  di'fferent  classes  of  persons  making 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  discovered 
from  the  returns.  This  might  easily  be  done  were  the  occupations  of 
depositors  returned ;  such  data,  however,  are  not  available. 

One  effect  of  the  depression  appears  in  the  increase  in  value  of  prop- 
erty held  under  foreclosure,  shown  in  the  years  1894  and  1895.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  banks  did  not  increase  their  holdings  when  the  year 
1895  is  compared  with  1890,  as  the  value  of  such  real  estate  held  in  1895 
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was  18,842  less  than  in  1890,  showing  therefore  a  fractional  percentage 
of  decline. 

The  following  table  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  percent- 
ages of  the  total  assets  represented  by  different  classes  of  property  in 
each  of  the  six  years  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

Perce ii1(i(j('H  of  Ai<s(ds. 


Classification. 


Public  funds, 

Loans  on  public  funds, 

Bank  stock 

Loans  on  bank  stock, 

Railroad  bonds, 

Loans  on  railroad  bonds,        .... 
Loans  on  railroad  stock,        .... 

Railroad  notes 

Real  estate  for  banking  purposes. 

Real  estate  by  foreclosure 

Loans  on  real  estate, 

Loans  on  personal  security,  .... 
Loans  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns  (notes). 
Loans  on  depositors'  books, .... 

Sundry  assets, 

Expense  account, 

Cash  on  hand, 

.Total  Assets, 


Percentages  of  Assets,  October  31- 


1890  1891  1892  1893  1894 


11. «8 

0.21 

7.55 

0.47 

8.32 

0.26 

0.31 

1.00 

0.67 

0.42 

38.49 

25.20 

2.38 

0.02 

I      0.15 

2.87 


100.00 


11.93 

0.23 

7.25 

0.53 

8.63 

0.30 

0.44 

1.01 

0.73 

0.34 

39.37 

23.74 

2.28 

0.01 

0.15 

3.0C 


13.01 

0.25 

6.97 

0.48 

8.55 

0.17 

0.38 

0.81 

0.78 

0.31 

39.88 

22.64 

2.26 

0.01 

0.15 


13.29 

0.34 

6.84 

C.W 

8.52 

0.40 

0.33 

0.95 

0.81 

0.24 

40.97 

20.91 

2.26 

0.01 

0.15 

3.43 


100.00 


14.55 

0.31 

6.51 

0.44  . 

10.73 

0.23 

0.19 

0.11 

0.81 

0.31 

41.45 

17.84 

2.33 

0.01 

0.14 

4.04 


14.54 

0..30 

6.22 

0.40 

10.41 

0.04 

0.18 

0.10 

0.82 

0.33 

4 1 .45 

19.24 

2.41 

0.01 

0.15 

3.40 


100.00 


The  salient  lines  in  this  table  are  those  shown  in  full-faced  type,  the 
others  being  of  minor  importance  and  presenting  no  significant  changes. 
The  investment  in  public  funds,  which  in  1890  formed  11.68  per  cent  of 
the  assets,  constituted,  in  1895,  14.54  per  cent  of  such  assets.  The  hold- 
ings in  railroad  bonds  formed  8.32  per  cent  of  the  assets  in  1890,  and 
10.41  per  cent  in  1895  ;  while  loans  on  real  estate  formed  38.49  per  cent 
in  1890  and  41.45  per  cent  in  1895.  These  three  forms  of  investment, 
therefore,  indicate  increasing  percentages  of  the  total  assets  during  the 
period.  Loans  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  limited  to  2.38  per  cent  of 
the  total  assets  in  1890,  formed  2.41  per  cent  in  1895,  an  immaterial 
change.  The  cash  on  hand,  which  amounted  to  2.87  per  cent  of  the 
assets  in  1890,  formed  3.40  per  cent  in  1895  ;  while  the  loans  on  personal 
security,  which  formed  25.20  per  cent  in  1890,  constituted  only  19.24 
per  cent  in  1895,  and  the  investment  in  bank  stock,  representing  6.22  per 
cent  in  1895,  was  7.55  in  1890.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion beginning  in  1893,  the  loans  on  real  estate,  which  naturally  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  assets  and  may  be  termed  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  savings  banks  system,  show  an  equality  or  an  increase,  and  the 
loans  on  personal  security,  a  material  decline.  For  the  single  year 
1894,  following  the  period  of  lowest  depression,  the  cash  on  hand  formed 
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a  larger  percentage  of  assets  than  at  any  other  time.  During  the  same 
year  also,  the  loans  on  personal  security  formed  a  lower  percentage  than 
is  found  in  any  other  year ;  but,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  adverse 
circumstances  that  have  surrounded  the  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts 
since  1893,  the  operations  of  the  institutions  which  so  largely  control  the 
savings  of  the  people  have  been  remarkably  uniform. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  REASONS  FOR  A 
BULLETIN." 


LABOR 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
was  authorized  by  Chapter  290,  of 
the  Acts  of  1895,  to  issue  a  Bulletin 
at  such  regular  intervals  as  it  might 
deem  advisable.  Although  the  De- 
partment has  collected  and  now 
holds  matter  which  may  legitimately 
appear  in  such  a  document,  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  Decen- 
nial Census,  which  has  absorbed  the 
resources  of  the  office  since  May, 
1895. 

The  present  issue  is  preliminary, 
both  in  form  and  scope.  The  Bu- 
reau frequently  collects,  and  is 
often  asked  to  supply  to  its  cor- 
respondents, information  of  a  sta- 
tistical character  respecting  the 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of 
the  Commonwealth,  which  are  hardly 
appropriate  for  publication  in  its 
annual  reports,  and  the  value  of 
which  would  be  much  enhanced  if 
given  a  wider  circulation.  A  quar- 
terly Bulletin  affords  a  convenient 
means  of  publishing  such  informa- 
tion. At  certain  periods  the  pub- 
lication of  data  as  to  the  state  of 
employment  in  our  industrial  cen- 
tres would  be  timely  and  of  value. 


Other  statistical  matter  relating  to 
the  condition  of  our  industries  and 
to  the  welfare  of  our  industrial 
population  may  be  included,  thus 
increasing  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Bulletin. 

Similar  information  is  issued 
monthly  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  New  Zealand,  by  other 
foreign  Bureaus,  and  bi-monthly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington.  This  in- 
volves, of  course,  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  work  legitimately  within  the 
field  already  occupied  by  the  Bureau 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  intended 
to  include  within  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  such  brief  condensed  state- 
ments, excluding  irrelevant  or  un- 
necessary details,  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  grasp  the  essential  points 
relating  to  the  subjects  treated. 
It  is  expected  that  these  issues  will 
be  found  useful  in  promoting  knowl- 
edge of  those  conditions  which,  to 
use  the  lanouage  of  the  orig-inal 
resolve  establishing  the  Bureau, 
especially  relate  ' '  to  the  commer- 
cial, industrial,  social,  educational, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth." 
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THE   STATE   CENSUS  OF  1895. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Census 
Law  (Chap.  224,  Acts  of  1894), 
the  Census  volumes  are  originally 
issued  in  Parts.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  parts  have  been  issued 
to  form  a  proper-sized  volume,  they 
are  bound  up  and  are  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Census  Law, 

The  Bureau  supplies  the  news- 
papers from  its  Part  Edition  and 
also  persons  desiring  the  informa- 
tion supplied.  It  has  on  hand  a 
limited  number  of  Census  Parts 
which  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  postage  stated,  or  will  be 
sent  by  express,  the  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

We  append  an  index  of  each 
Part,  so  far  issued,  and  the  postage 
charges  on  same.  In  ordering, 
please  address,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  20  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Part  1,  68  pages.    Postage  4  cents. 

Population  and  legal  voters.  Popu- 
lation ;  by  towns,  alphabetically. 
Population  for  1885  and  1895: 
increase  and  decrease,  by  towns. 
Population  and  sex.  Population 
for  1885  and  1895  :  increase  and 
decrease,  l)y  sex.  .Tal)ular  analy- 
ses. 

Part  2,  156  pages.   Postage  7  cents. 

Villages  :  by  towns.  Villages,  sec- 
tions, etc.  :  alphabetically.  Tab- 
ular analyses.  Censuses  of  pop- 
ulation; 1765-1895;  dates  of 
incorporation,  changes  in  name, 
area,  boundaries,  population, etc., 
for  counties,  cities,  towTis,  and  the 
State.     Tabular  analysis. 


Part  8,  106  pages.   Postage  5  cents. 

Polls  and  voters.  Political  condi- 
tion :  ])y  sex.  Political  condi- 
tion :  by  age  periods.  Tal)ular 
analyses. 

Part  4, 460  pages.  Postage  16  cents. 

Families  :  number  and  average  size. 
Size  of  families  and  composi- 
tion by  sex.  Tabular  analyses. 
Rooms  :  occupied  dwelling  houses. 
Rooms  :  occupied  and  unoccui)ied 
dwelling  houses.  Tenements  :  oc- 
cupied dwelling  houses.  Dwell- 
ing houses :  number  of  stories 
and  materials.  Tabular  analyses. 
Averages  and  comparative  totals  : 
rooms,  tenements,  and  dwelling 
houses.     Tabular  analysis. 

Part  5,  75  pages.    Postage  4  cents. 
Native    and    foreign    born.     Color 

and    race.      Conjugal   condition. 

Soldiers,    sailors,    and    marines. 

Tabular  analyses. 


LABOR   CHRONOLOGY. 

Ill  the  Report  for  1893  was  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  Part 
entitled  Labor  Chronology.  It 
contains  information  for  the  year 
covered  by  the  report,  arranged  ])y 
months  and  days,  relating  to  Hours 
of  Labor,  Wages,  and  Trades 
Unions.  In  addition  each  Part 
contains  the  labor  legislation  for 
the  year  succeeding  that  covered 
by  the  chronology :  that  is,  the 
Labor  Chronology  for  1893  con- 
tains the  labor  laws  of  1894.  The 
three  Parts  (1893,  1894,  and  1895) 
will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps  to  prepay 
postage. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1880  the  history  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  Massachusetts  from  1825  to  1879,  inclusive,  was  presented,  and  in 
the  report  for  1888  was  carried  forward  to  December  31,  1886.  We 
shall  now  bring  the  record  down  to  June  30,  1894,  using  for  that  purpose 
data  collected  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States,*  cover- 
ing the  period  of  seven  and  one-half  j^ears,  beginning  with  January  1,  1887. 

Strikes. 
The  first  presentation  follows,  relating  to  strikes  by  years. 


Strikes 

in  Massachusetts 

•  By  Y 

ears. 

Ordered  by 

Days  until  Strikers  week 

Labor 

Establishments 

RE-EMPLOYED   OR 

Organization 

Places  filled  bt  Others 

Total 
Strikes 

Yeaks. 

Num- 

Aggregate 

Average 

Yes 

No 

ber 

ber 

closed 

Days 
closed 

Days 
closed 

Aggregate 

Average 

1886,        .... 

1 

1 

_ 

9 

5 

245 

49.0 

1,008 

112.0 

1887, 

6133 

&62 

6  71 

6  343 

6145 

6-c  1,924 

6-c  13. 4 

6-c  5,302 

6-c  15.5 

1888, 

95 

60 

35 

167 

64 

1,855 

29.0 

5,407 

32.4 

1889, 

123 

69 

54 

266 

91 

1,246 

13.7 

6,381 

24.0 

1890, 

146 

96 

50 

510 

190 

c  7,553 

c40.0 

c 17,545 

c34.5 

1891, 

135 

68 

67 

234 

62 

c911 

cl4.9 

c 3,426 

cl4.7 

1892, 

154 

82 

72 

438 

267 

4,733 

17.7 

8,863 

20.2 

1893, 

169 

97 

72 

372 

151 

1,896 

12.6 

5,371 

14.4 

1894  (6  months) , 

94 

57 

37 

114. 

32 

441 

13.8 

2,258 

19.8 

TOTJ 

LLS, 

b  1,050 

&592 

6  458 

62,453 

61,007 

b-g  20,804 

b-g2Q.7 

b-g  55,561 

6.fir22.7 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts :  By  Years  —  Concluded. 


Establishments  in 

which 

Strikes  — 

Years. 

Employers 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
Partly 

Failed 

Wage  Loss 

Assistance 

1886 

_ 

_ 

9 

$483,075 

(a) 

$103,000 

1887 

6108 

6  70 

6165 

6  962,985 

b-d  $168,047 

6  476,133 

1888 

77 

10 

80 

381,944 

e  55,674 

210,994 

1889 

54 

36 

176 

e 561,602 

50,544 

e 156,789 

1890 

239 

14 

257 

524,185 

106,304 

311,109 

1891 

75 

64 

95 

197,331 

16,324 

e 123,980 

1892 

239 

26 

173 

651,458 

88,081 

195,559 

1893 

209 

32 

131 

288,112 

37,303 

/146,307 

1894  (6  months),   . 

47 

8 

59 

510,896 

51,140 

215,237 

lOT^ 

LLS, 

6  1,048 

6  260 

6  1,145 

b-e  $4,561,588 

b-e  $573,417 

6-A$l,939,108 

a  Included  In  assistance  paid  in  1887. 

6  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  originating  at 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  c  Not  including  one  establishment  closed  permanently. 

d  Including  assistance  given  in  a  strike  begun  December  13, 1886. 

e  Not  including  one  establishment  not  reporting.  /  Not  including  three  establishments  not  reporting. 

g  Not  including  three  establishments  closed  permanently.        A  Not  including  five  establishments  not  reporting. 


*  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
[1] 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  single  strike,  ascribed  to  the  year  1886 
in  this  presentation  was  started  late  in  that  year,  and  was  pending  January 
1,  1887,  when  the  period  of  seven  and  one-half  years  actually  begins. 
This  strike  is  therefore  included  in  this  table  and  also  in  those  which  fol- 
low, although  the  facts  relating  to  it  are  given  separately. 

In  all,  1,050  strikes  appear.  Besides  these,  there  occurred  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  presentation  101  minor  disturbances,  of  less 
than  one  day's  duration,  which  may  perhaps  be  classed  as  strikes  in  em- 
bryo, but,  being  speedily  settled,  w^ere  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
inckided.     These  were  found  in  the  following  industries  : 


INDUSTRIKS. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Brick,   . 

Building  trades,  . 
Carriages  and  wagons 
Clothing, 
Cooperage,  . 
Cotton  goods. 
Domestic  service. 
Furniture,  . 
Leather  and  leather  goods 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Paper  and  paper  goods, 


Industries. 


Printing  and  puhlishing,    . 

Public  works  construction, 

Railroad  car  building. 

Rope  and  bagging, 

Rubber  goods,     . 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting, 

Telegraphy, 

Transportation,  . 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods. 

Miscellaneous,     . 


Total, 


Kumber 


Of  the  1,050  strikes  w^hich  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  in  the  presentation,  592  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations, 
while  458,  nearly  one-half  the  w  hole  number,  were  not  thus  ordered.  In 
the  aggregate,  2,458  establishments  were  involved,  of  which  1,007  were 
closed  for  a  number  of  days  aggregating  20,804,  or  an  average  of  20.7 
days,  in  all  about  three  weeks'  loss  of  productive  time,  to  each  establish- 


Strikes 

in  3fassachusetts : 

By  Years  —  Employes. 

Years. 

EMHL05 

•ES   BEFORE   STRIKE 

Employes  for  whom  Strike 
was  undertaken 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

1886 

1,607 
a  40,576 
22,594 
26,491 
26,621 
23,275 
35,794 
25,085 
20,951 

393 
a  14,588 
13,994 
22,675 
7,909 
12,640 
22,987 
16,899 
11,348 

2,000 
a  55,164 
36,588 
49,166 
34,530 
35,915 
58,781 
41,984 
32,299 

1,152 
a  10,669 
5,208 
8,471 
10,455 
6,486 
8,184 
6,053 
4,789 

99 

a  2,233 

1,389 

6,560 

593 

656 

1,721 

931 

2,452 

1,251 

0 

1887 

a  12,902 

3 

1888,  

6,597 

4 

1889 

1890,  

15,031 
11,048 

fi 

1891 

7,142 

7 

1892,  

9,905 

H 

1893,  

6,984 

9 

1894  (6  months) 

Totals 

7,241 

10 

a  222,994 

a  123,433 

a  346,427 

a  61,467 

a  16,634      a  78,101 

a  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  In  connection  with  a  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  originat- 
ing at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  this  presentation  we  find  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  number  of  employes  before  the  strikes  were  undertaken  was  346,427. 
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ment.  Upon  the  whole,  55,561  days  elapsed  before  the  strikers  were  re- 
employed or  their  places  filled,  an  average  of  22.7  days  to  each  estab- 
lishment. In  the  case  of  1,048  establishments  the  strikes  succeeded,  par- 
tial success  wa-8  won  in  260  others,  while  in  1,145,  or  about  47  in  every 
100  of  the  whole  number  of  establishments,  the  strikes  failed. 

The  aggregate  wage  loss  to  employes,  due  to  idleness  on  account  of 
the  strikes,  was  $4,561,588.  The  assistance  rendered  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  the  strikers  amounted  to  $573,417;  while  the  loss  to  employers 
is  placed  at  $1,939,108.  The  computation  of  wage  loss  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  employes  thrown  out  of  employment,  their  average  wages,  and 
the  number  of  days  that  elapsed  before  they  were  again  employed.  The 
employers'  losses  were  estimated  by  the  firms  concerned,  and  in  both 
cases  the  utmost  care  and  revision  were  exercised  to  ensure  accuracy. 
Nevertheless,  such  figures  must  be  considered  approximate  rather  than 
absolute.  The  aid  furnished  the  strikers  is  doubtless  below  rather  than 
above  the  actual  amount,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  aid  which  in  many 
cases  was  furnished  by  sj^mpathizers  outside  the  labor  organizations. 

The  year  1893,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  industrial  depression,  accompanied  by  reductions  in  wages  and 
diminished  employment,  is  the  year  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
strikes  is  found ;  but  the  largest  wage  loss,  due  to  idleness  caused  by 
strikes,  appears  in  the  year  1887,  and,  next  to  this,  is  found  in  the  year  1892. 
The  greatest  loss  to  employers  was  also  felt  in  1887,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  largest  amount  of  assistance  was  furnished  to  strikers  by  labor 
organizations.  Judging  from  the  pecuniary  elements  involved,  the  strikes 
of  1887  appear  to  have  been  most  severe. 

The  next  presentation  relates  particularly  to  the  number  of  employes 
directly  involved  in  each  year  and  in  the  aggregate  for  the  entire  period. 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts :  By  Years  —  Emi^loyes. 


Strikers 

Employes  thrown 
Employment  by 

OCT  OF 

Strike 

New  Employes  after  Strike 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Brought 

fi-om  Other 

Places 

1,486 

302 

1,788 

1,506 

343 

1,849 

525- 

25 

550 

418 

1 

a  12,086 

a  2,804 

a  14,890 

a  18,980 

a  6,736 

a  25,716 

a  2,907 

a  464 

a  3,371 

a  2,242 

2 

5,781 

1,807 

7,588 

9,595 

3,879 

13,474 

1,096 

76 

1,172 

470 

3 

8,790 

6,765 

15,555 

13,777 

12,987 

26,764 

1,724 

292 

2,016 

1,224 

4 

10,195 

816 

11,011 

13,239 

1,838 

15,077 

1,900 

201 

2,101 

686 

5 

7,392 

854 

8,246 

8,717 

1,801 

10,518 

1,023 

164 

1,187 

275 

6 

8,878 

2,075 

10,953 

10,712 

3,098 

13,810 

1,813 

144 

1,957 

926 

7 

6,790 

1,129 

7,919 

9,403 

3,733 

13,186 

1,509 

191 

1,700 

405 

8 

5,323 

3,004 

8,327 

8,146 
a  94,075 

6,006 

14,152 

1,456 

444 

1,900 

1,224 

9 

a  66,721 

a  19,556 

a  86,277 

a  40,471 

a  134,546 

a  13,953 

a  2,001 

a  15,954 

a  7,870 

10 

a  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  originat- 
ing at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  strikes  were  begun  on  account  of  78,101  employes,  or  22.54  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number.     The  male  employes  constituted  64.37  per  cent  of 
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the  whole  number  employed,  but  of  the  employes  in  behalf  of  whom  the 
strike  was  undertaken,  78.70  per  cent  were  males.  The  actual  strikers 
numbered  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  entire  period,  86,277,  of  whom  77.33 
per  cent  were  males;  and  there  were  134,546  employes,  of  whom  69.92 
per  cent  were  males,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  strikes.  There 
were  15,954  new  employes  after  the  strikes  were  over  of  whom  87.46  per 
cent  were  males,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  new  employes  7,870  were 
brought  in  from  other  places.  We  have  noted  that  the  largest  number 
of  strikes  in  any  single  year  is  found  in  1893,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  now  discover  that  a  comparatively  small,  although  not  the  smallest, 
number  of  employes  (13,186),  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes 
in  that  year,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year  (26,764)  was  found  in 
1889,  while  the  next  largest  number  (25,716)  appears  in  1887,  the  year 
in  which  the  largest  pecuniary  losses  occurred. 

Of  the  1,050  strikes  which  are  reported  for  the  entire  period  under 
consideration,  503,  or  47.90  per  cent  occurred  in  the  four  cities,  Boston, 
Lynn,  Fall  River,  and  Haverhill.  These,  with  the  particular  facts  relating 
thereto,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Cities,  Towns,  anu  the  State. 


Boston,      .        .        .        . 

Lynn 

Fall  River, 

Haverhill, 

Other  cities  and  towns,  . 

The  State, 


Total 
Strikes 


257 

100 

95 

51 

547 


1,050 


Estab- 
lishments 


911 

110 

156 

76 

1,200 


2,453 


Employes 
thrown 
out  of  Em- 
ployment 


25,574 
4,027 

30,232 
5,271 

69,442 


134,546 


Wage  Loss 

of 
Employes 


$800,882 
147,028 
500,264 
97,239 

3,016,175 


$4,561,588 


Assistance 
to  Employes 
bj-  Labor 
Organiza- 
tions 


Loss  of 
Employers 


$173,564 

9,871 

22,429 

6,660 

360,893 


$573,417 


$589,982 

86,488 

118,319 

78,495 

1,065,824 


$1,939,108 


The  Boston  strikes  numbered  257,  and  affected  911  establishments. 
On  their  account  25,574  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  losing 
1800,882  in  wages,  receiving  $173,564  in  assistance,  the  strikes  causing 
a  loss  of  1589,982  to  employers.  The  pecuniary  loss  exceeds  that  shown 
in  any  single  city.  In  this  respect,  however,  Fall  River  stands  next,  the 
95  strikes  reported  from  that  city  involving  156  establishments,  throwing 


Strilxes  in  Massachusetts :  By  Indiistries. 


Industries. 

Total 
Strikes 

Ordered  bt  Labor 
Organization 

Establishments 

Yes 

No 

Number 

Number 
closed 

Aggre- 
gate Days 
closed 

Aver- 
age Days 
closed 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Boots  and  shoes, .... 

Brewing, 

Brick, 

Building  trades,  .... 
Carpeting 

282 
4 
6 

131 

226 
3 

102 
2 

56 

1 

6 

29 

6 

336 
10 

7 
934 

8 

81 

4 

440 

5 

1,177 

15 

9,773 
43 

14.5 

3.8 

22.2 

8.6 
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out  30,232  employes,  who  lest  $500,264  in  wages  and  received  $22,429 
in  assistance.  The  employers'  loss  was  $118,319.  The  strikes  in  Lynn 
and  Haverhill,  numbered,  respectively,  100  and  51  ;  involved,  respec- 
tively, 110  and  76  establishments,  and  threw  out,  respectively,  4,027  and 
5,271  employes.  In  Lynn  there  was  a  loss  in  wages  of  $147,028  and 
assistance  amounting  to  $9,871.  Li  Haverhill  the  wage  loss  was  $97,239 
and  the  assistance  $6,660.  In  Lynn  and  Haverhill,  respectively,  the 
employers'  loss  was  $86,488  and  $78,495. 

In  order  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  reader  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  strikes  which  were  successful,  or  partly  successful,  or  which  failed,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  struggles  in  which  these  considerable  pecuniary  losses 
were  incurred,  the  following  analysis  table  is  introduced : 


Years. 

Total 
Establish- 
ments 
Affected 

NcsiBER  OF  Establishments 
IN  WHICH  Strikes  — 

Percentages  of  Establish- 
ments IN  WHICH  Strikes  — 

.Succeeded 

Succeeded 
Partly 

Failed 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
Partly 

Failed 

1886,      

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890,      

1891 

1892,      

1893,      

1894  (6  months),          .        .        .        . 

9 
343 
167 
266 
510 
234 
438 
372 
114 

108 
77 
54 

239 
75 

239 

209 
47 

70 
10 
36 
14 
64 
26 
32 
8 

9 
165 

80 
176 
257 

95 
173 
131 

59 

31.49 
46.11 
20.30 
46.86 
32.05 
54.57 
56.18 
41.23 

20.41 
5.99 

13.53 
2.75 

27.35 
5.93 
8.60 
7.02 

100.00 
48.10 
47.90 
66.17 
50.39 
40.60 
39.50 
35.22 
51.75 

Totals 

2,453 

1,048 

260 

1,145 

42.72 

10.60 

46.68 

On  the  whole,  about  43  strikes  in  every  100  (42.72  per  cent)  were 
wholly  successful.  There  were  about  11  in  every  100  (10.60  per  cent) 
which  partly  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand,  about  47  in  every  100 
(46.68  per  cent)  were  failures.  The  proportion  of  complete  successes 
was  greatest  in  1893  (56.18  per  cent),  and  next  greatest  in  1892  (54.57 
per  cent),  while  the  proportion  of  complete  failure  was  greatest  in  1889* 
(66.17  per  cent). 

The  next  presentation  compares  the  strikes  by  industries. 


Striltes  in  Massadmsetts  : 

By  Industi 

•ies. 

DATS  UNTIL  Strikers  were 

re-kmploted  or 
Places  filled  by  Others 

Establishments  in  which 
Strikes  — 

Employes"  — 

Loss  of 
Employers 

Aggregate 

Average 

Succeeded 

I 

Succeeded  [      r-  -i  .1 

Partly     |      bailed 

Wage  Loss 

Assistance 

6,085 

18.1 

108 

39 

189 

a  $1,692,979 

$185,333 

b  $615,679 

1 

57 

5.7 

1 

1 

8 

23,899 

17,271 

16,325 

2 

28 

4.0 

- 

- 

.     7 

1,038 

- 

435 

3 

21,756 

23.3 

415 

118 

401 

333,233 

a  64,008 

186,308 

4 

72 

9.0 

1 

2 

5 

18,239 

- 

1,255 

6 

a  Not  including  one  establishment  not  reporting. 
b  Not  including  three  establishments  not  reporting. 


*  In  this  Btatement  the  single  strike  of  1886  is  not  considered.  As  this  was  a  failure,  there  is  100 
per  cent  of  failure  for  that  year.  This,  of  course,  is  not  representative,  no  other  strikes  in  that  year 
being  taken  into  account. 
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Strikes  in  Massachusetts :  By 

Industries —  Concluded. 

Industries. 

Total 
Strikes 

Okderkd  bt  Labor 
Organization 

Establishments 

Yes 

No 

Number 

Number 
closed 

Aggre- 
gate ]>9ys 
closed 

Aver- 
age Days 
closed 

1 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

5 

3 

2 

66 

54 

594 

11.0 

2 

Clothiug, 

99 

64 

35 

141 

92 

a  961 

a  10.6 

3 

Cooperage 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 

14 

1 

13 

16 

2 

30 

15.0 

5 

Cotton  goods,       .... 

143 

25 

118 

183 

55 

598 

10.9 

6 

Domestic  service. 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Food  preparations. 

6 

3 

3 

9 

• 

- 

- 

8 

Furniture, 

22 

14 

8 

41 

4 

30 

7.5 

9 

Glass 

c6 

c6 

(0 

c6 

(<••) 

(c) 

(0 

10 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

22 

15 

7 

24 

8 

a  149 

«21.3 

11 

Lumber 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6.0 

12 

Machines  and  machinery,   . 

11 

4 

7 

33 

15 

418 

27.9 

13 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

41 

21 

20 

125 

84 

481 

5.7 

14 

Musical  instruments,  . 

5 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

15 

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Printing  and  publishing,     . 

12 

6 

6 

21 

5 

210 

42.0 

17 

Public  ways  construction,  . 

14 

2 

12 

18 

11 

46 

4.2 

18 

Public  works  construction. 

17 

- 

17 

17 

4 

9 

2.3 

19 

Rope  and  bagging. 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Rubber  goods 

10 

6 

4 

10 

3 

124 

41.3 

21 

Shipbuilding,  etc.. 

-^i 

3 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Silk  goods 

sT 

2 

6 

8 

2 

51 

25.5 

23 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting,     . 

56 

47 

9 

259 

74 

a  3,843 

a  52.6 

24 

Telegraphy 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

25 

Tobacco 

15 

14 

1 

31 

23 

1,531 

66.6 

26 

Transportation 

18 

4 

14 

23 

8 

20 

2.5 

27 

Trunks  and  valises,     . 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7.0 

28 

Watches, 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

29 

"Wooden  goods 

9 

4 

5 

9 

3 

6 

2.0 

30 

42 

4 

38 

43 

15 

308 

20.5 

31 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 

28 

6 

22 

45 

13 

374 

28.8 

32 

c 1,050 

c592 

c458 

c  2,453 

c 1,007 

p-rf  20,804 

c-rf20.7 

a  Not  including 
b  Not  including 

?  one  estab 
'  one  estab 

ishment  c 
ishment  n 

osed  perm 
3t  reportin 

anently. 
I- 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  industry  leads  all  others  in  number  of  strikes 
(282),  Cotton  Goods  stands  next  with  143,  and  the  Building  Trades  next 
with  131.  In  Clothing  we  find  99,  and  in  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting 
56,  no  other  single  industry  having  more  than  50  during  the  seven  and 
one-half  years,  although  Woollen  Goods  approaches  this  limit  with  42. 

The  largest  wage  loss  is  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  $1,692,979;  Cotton 
Goods  following  with  $565,806 ;  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting  with 
$546,149  ;  the  Building  Trades  with  $333,233,  and  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Goods  with  $267,195.  The  Clothing  industry,  which  was  among  those 
having  a  comparatively  large  number  of  strikes,  shows  a  comparatively 
small  wage  loss,  $78,176,  due,  of  course,  to  the  lower  wage  scale  prevail- 
ing in  that  industry.  The  largest  amount  of  assistance  was  furnished  in 
Boots  and  Shoes,  $185,333,  considerably  beyond  that  supplied  in  any 
other  industry  ;  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting  standing  next  with  $78,847. 
In  Boots  and  Shoes,   also,    the   employers   suffered    the    greatest  loss, 
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c  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  general  strike  of  December  5,  1887,  originating 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

d  Not  including  three  establishments  closed  permanently. 
e  Not  including  five  establishments  not  reporting. 

$615,679,  no  other  industry  approaching  this  figure,  the  Building  Trades 
coming  next,  with  $186,308  ;  and  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting  next,  with 
$177,342.  Measuring  tliese  difficulties  by  the  pecuniary  loss  involved,  it 
would  seem  that  Boots  and  Shoes,  Cotton  Goods,  Stone  Cutting  and 
Quarrying,  Building,  and  Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods  were  affected 
most  seriously. 

In  Boots  and  Shoes  there  were  336  establishments  affected  by  the 
strikes.  In  108  the  strikes  succeeded,  in  39  they  were  partly  successful, 
and  in  189  they  failed.  In  Cotton  Goods  there  were  183  establishments 
affected,  and  in  these  there  were  54  successes,  10  partial  successes,  and 
119  failures.  In  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting  259  establishments  were 
involved.  The  strikes  succeeded  in  153,  partly  succeeded  in  20,  and 
failed  in  86.  In  Building  934  establishments  were  affected.  In  415 
the  strikes  succeeded,  in  118  others  partly  succeeded,  and  in  401  failed. 
The  number  of  establishments  involved  in  Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods 
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was  16.     In  these,  there  were  13  failures,  two  partial  successes,  and  one 
complete  success. 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts :  By  Industries  —  Emx>loyes. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Brewing 

Brick 

Building  trades, 

Carpeting, 

Carriages  and  wagons,    . 

Clothing,  .... 

Cooperage, 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 

Cotton  goods,   . 

Domestic  service,    . 

Food  preparations,  . 

Furniture, 

Glass,        .... 

Leather  and  leather  goods, 

Lumber,    .... 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Musical  instruments. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,  . 

Printing  and  publishing, 

Public  ways  construction. 

Public  works  construction, 

Rope  and  bagging,  . 

Rubber  goods, 

Shipbuilding,  etc.,  . 

Silk  goods, 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 

Telegraphy, 

Tobacco,   .... 

Transportation, 

Trunks  and  valises, 

Watches, 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods, 

Miscellaneous, 


T0TAL8 0222,994 


Emploves  before  Strike 


Males 


49,648 

465 

255 

17,220 

4,340 

1,002 

3,573 

19 

16,699 

51,174 

36 

1,283 

10,362 

a  875 

2,224 

125 

4,754 

10,407 

975 

398 

1,332 

2,806 

4,113 

205 

1,687 

614 

470 

11,252 

446 

1,125 

13,124 

12 

110 

244 

5,746 

3,974 


18,909 


4 
5,970 

2 
4,112 

18,642 

64,737 

12 

2 

1,088 

a  69 

2 

30 

278 

231 
491 

1 

225 

1,645 

1,456 

6 

81 

153 

12 

90 

4 

4,216 

965 


a  123,433 


Total 


68,557 

465 

255 

17,224 

10,310 

1,004 

7,685 

19 

35,241 

115,911 

48 

1,285 

11,450 

a  944 

2,226 

125 

4,784 

10,685 

975 

629 

1,823 

2,806 

4,114 

430 

3,332 

614 

1,926 

11,258 

527 

1,278 

13,136 

12 

200 

248 

9,962 

4,939 


a  346,427 


Employes  for  whom  Strike 
was  undertaken 


Males 


10,409 

183 

202 

9,460 

446 

846 

2,006 

11 

1,713 

7,564 

15 

150 

2,083 

rt  322 

1,992 

100 

1,781 

2,357 

134 

43 

267 

593 

3,265 

719 
243 
242 

7,182 
210 
919 

2,211 

12 

1 

178 

925 

2,683 


a  61,467 


1,953 
8,892 


20 
(a) 


5 

580 


660 
400 


a  16,634 


Total 


12,297 

183 

202 

9,460 

957 

846 

2,885 

11 

3,666 

16,456 

15 

150 

2,103 

rt  322 

1,992 

100 

1,781 

2,381 

134 

68 

267 

593 

3,265 

5 

1,299 

243 

933 

7,182 

210 

1,025 

2,211 

12 

1 

178 

1,585 

3,083 


a  78,101 


a  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  originating 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  Cotton  Goods  40,295  employes  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
on  account  of  strikes  undertaken  in  behalf  of  16,456  employes  by  18,825 
actual  strikers.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  onl}^  703  new  employes  found  employment  by  the  strikes,  only 
28  of  whom  were  brought  in  from  other  places.  The  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  Boots  and  Shoes  was  28,831.  The  total 
number  of  employes  in  whose  behalf  these  strikes  were  undertaken  in  this 
industry  was  12,297,  and  after  the  strikes  were  over  5,277  new  employes 
had  found  work,  of  whom  2,966  were  brought  in  from  other  places.  In 
this  industry  there  were  but  1,888  females  for  whom  the  strikes  were 
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As  to  the  direct  efiect  upon  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  by 
industries  the  following  presentation  is  conclusive  : 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts :  By  Industries  —  Employes. 


Strikeks 

Employes  thrown 
Employment  by 

out  of 

Strike 

New  Employes  after  Strike 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Brought 

from  Other 

Places 

13,818 

3,000 

16,818 

22,346 

6,485 

28,831 

4,517 

760 

5,277 

2,966 

1 

173 

- 

173 

173 

- 

173 

145 

- 

145 

122 

2 

202 

- 

202 

210 

- 

210 

14 

- 

14 

- 

3 

9,689 

- 

9,689 

11,811 

- 

11,811 

2,038 

- 

2,038 

918 

4 

453 

609 

1,062 

1,877 

2,248 

4,125 

41 

- 

41 

- 

5 

846 

- 

846 

846 

- 

846 

35 

- 

35 

- 

6 

2,247 

1,023 

3,270 

2,422 

1,414 

3,836 

120 

72 

192 

24 

T 

11 

- 

11 

11 

- 

11 

11 

- 

11 

- 

8 

1,713 

1,953 

3,666 

2,777 

3,460 

6,237 

695 

321 

1,016 

804 

9 

8,760 

10,065 

18,825 

18,011 

22,284 

40,295 

325 

378 

703 

28 

10 

15 

- 

15 

15 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

150 

- 

150 

697 

- 

697 

260 

- 

260 

38 

12 

2,352 

20 

2,372 

2,847 

24 

2,871 

191 

- 

191 

8 

la 

a  408 

(«) 

«408 

a  411 

(«) 

«411 

a  135 

(«) 

a  135 

«98 

14 

926 

- 

926 

1,160 

- 

1,160 

217 

- 

217 

162 

15 

100 

- 

100 

125 

- 

125 

50 

- 

50 

- 

16 

2,156 

- 

2,156 

2,317 

- 

2,317 

250 

- 

250 

86 

17 

2,393 

24 

2,417 

2,739 

48 

2,787 

500 

18 

518 

293 

18 

134 

- 

134 

134 

- 

134 

66 

- 

66 

24 

19 

43 

25 

68 

48 

30 

78 

36 

14 

50 

- 

20 

366 

- 

366 

397 

50 

447 

■  82 

5 

87 

44 

21 

619 

- 

619 

631 

- 

631 

257 

- 

257 

72 

22 

3,289 

_ 

3,289 

3,314 

- 

3,314 

352 

- 

352 

225 

23 

- 

5 

5 

- 

5 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

24 

741 

580 

1,321 

1,422 

1,064 

2,486 

77 

93 

170 

48 

25 

243 

- 

243 

245 

- 

245 

100 

- 

100 

- 

26 

289 

972 

1,261 

331 

1,112 

1,443 

40 

131 

171 

120 

27 

7,236 

- 

7,236 

7,726 

7,726 

1,216 

- 

1,216 

810 

28 

210 

- 

210 

210 

- 

210 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

934 

119 

1,053 

1,043 

133 

1,176 

247 

46 

293 

51 

30 

2,211 

- 

2,211 

2,226 

- 

2,226 

1,094 

- 

1,094 

819 

31 

12 

- 

12 

12 

- 

12 

3 

- 

3 

- 

32 

- 

5 

5 

, 

5 

5 

- 

2 

2 

- 

33 

202 

- 

202 

209 

- 

209 

77 

- 

77 

- 

34 

1,092 

736 

1,828 

2,529 

1,679 

4,208 

310 

156 

466 

93 

35 

2,688 

420 

3,108 

2,803 

430 

3,233 

452 

5 

457 

17 

36 

a  66,721 

a  19,556 

a  86,277 

a  94,075 

a  40,471 

a  134,546 

a  13,953 

«  2,001 

a  15,954 

a  7,870 

37 

a  Not  including  one  strike  undertaken  in  connection  witli  a  general  strike  of  December  5, 1887,  originating 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

undertaken,  and  but  3,000  actual  female  strikers,  although  6,485  females 
were  thrown  out  by  the  strikes. 

In  the  Building  Trades  11,811  employes  were  thrown  out,  the  actual 
number  of  strikers  being  9,689,  and  the  number  in  whose  behalf  the 
strike  was  started  9,460.  The  number  of  new  employes  who  secured 
work  was  2,038,  of  whom  918  came  in  from  other  places.  In  Stone 
Quarrying  and  Cutting,  as  in  Building,  the  number  thrown  out  of 
employment  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  number  of  actual  strikers,  or 
the  number  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  strike  was  undertaken.  These 
two  industries  reflect  somewhat  difierent  conditions  in  this  respect  from 
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those  which  obtain  in  the  distinctly  factory  industries,  of  which  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Cotton  Goods  are  types.  In  the  Stone  industry,  for  example, 
there  were  7,236  actual  strikers,  all  males,  the  numl)er  in  whose  behalf 
the  strikes  began  was  7,182,  and  only  7,72G  employes  were  thrown  out 
of  w^ork.  Even  under  these  circumstances  1,216  new  employes  secured 
work.  In  Cotton  and  Woollen  Goods  the  number  of  actual  strikers 
reported  is  identical  with  the  number  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  strike 
was  undertaken,  namely  3,666,  indicating  that  no  others  than  those  imme- 
diately interested  stopped  work.  By  their  action,  however,  6,237  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  1,016  new  employes  came  in. 

Lockouts. 
The  Lockout  diti'ers  from  the  Strike  in  respect  to  the  proceedings 
under  which  it  originates.  When  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  employes 
taking  the  initiative,  and  refusing  to  work  in  order  that  they  may  thus 
enforce  their  demands,  the  disturbance  is  called  a  strike.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  emploj'ers  refuse  to  permit  employes  to  work  unless 
under  some  obnoxious  regulation,  or  unless  some  demand  proceeding 
from  the  management  is  complied  with,  a  lockout  ensues.  The  results 
are  much  alike,  however  In'ought  about,  and  the  record  of  industrial  dis- 
turljances  is  not  complete  without  the  facts  relating  to  lockouts  as  w^ell  as 
to  strikes.  The  following  presentation  exhibits  the  data  as  to  lockouts 
during  the  period  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  already  covered  with  re- 
spect to  strikes : 

Lockouts  in  Massachusetts :  By  Years. 


Ordered  by  Organ- 

ization 

ESTABLISHHENTS 

Yeaks. 

Total 
Lockouts 

Yes                  No 

Number 

Number 
closed 

Aggre- 
gate Days 

Aver- 
age Days 

closed 

closed 

1887,          .        .        .        . 

9 

2 

7 

113 

53 

145 

2.7 

1888, 

5 

- 

5 

5 

1 

7 

7.0 

1889, 

7 

_ 

7 

22 

20 

514 

25.7 

1890, 

12 

2 

10 

56 

29 

3,970 

136.9 

1891, 

10 

_ 

10 

10 

6 

92 

15.3 

1892, 

8 

1 

7 

147 

34 

1,526 

44.9 

1893, 

6 

_ 

6 

11 

1 

42 

42.0 

1894  (6  months). 

6 

- 

6 

13 

5 

19 

3.8 

Totals, 

63 

5 

58 

377 

149 

6,315 

42.4 

Lockouts  in  Massachusetts  : 

Bf/  Years  — 

-  Concluded. 

Years. 

DATS  UNTIL  Employes 
Locked  out  were 

RE   employed  or  PLACES 
FILLED   BY  OTHERS 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN  WHICH  Lockouts  — 

Employes"  — 

Loss  of 
Employers 

Aggregate 

Average 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Suc- 
ceeded 
I'artly 

Failed 

Wage  Loss 

Assistance 

1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894  (6  m 

>nth6 

),    .'      '. 

3,979 

115 

533 

6,370 

640 

15,692 

379 

70 

35.2 
23.0 
24.2 

113.8 
64.0 

106.7 

34.5 

5.4 

32 
5 
3 

45 
5 

10 
I        3 

12 

15 

2 
111 

66 

19 

11 

3 

26 
8 

1 

$76,812 
11,710 

80,918 
a  365,523 
22,795 
555,702 
36,350 
12,865 

$6,750 
2,350 
4,329 
a  44,600 
1,777 
108,444 
3,000 
1,610 

$58,666 

7,000 

45,625 

250,795 

32,050 

140,065 

1,300 

4,400 

TOTA 

LS, 

27,778 

73.7 

115 

128 

134 

a  $1,162,675 

a  $172,860 

$539,901 

a  Including  lockout  of  February  28, 1890. 
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The  whole  number  of  lockouts  during  the  years  named  was  63,  of 
which  five  were  undertaken  by  direction  of  organizations  of  employers. 
They  resulted  in  a  closure  of  establishments  aggregating  6,315  days,  and, 
as  377  establishments  were  involved,  149  of  these  being  closed,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  closed  to  each  establishment  was  42.4.  In  the  aggre- 
gate 27,778  days  were  lost  before  the  locked-out  employes  were  permitted 
to  work,  or  their  places  were  filled  by  others.  Out  of  the  377  establish- 
ments affected,  there  were  115  in  which  the  lockout  succeeded,  128  in 
which  partial  success  was  reached,  and  134  in  which  the  lockout  failed. 
The  wage  loss  to  employes  was,  in  the  aggregate,  $1,162,675,  while  they 
received  assistance  amounting  to  $172,860.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employers' loss  is  placed  at  $539,901.  The  next  presentation  shows  the 
effect  upon  the  number  of  persons  employed. 


LocJiouU 

in  Massachusetts  : 

Bi/  Years 

—  Employes. 

Employes  before  Lockout 

Employes  Locked  Out 

Yeaks. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1887,     

4,025 

1,446 

5,471 

3,718 

1,437 

5,155 

1888 

630 

92 

722 

137 

- 

137 

1889 

1,840 

142 

1,982 

1,644 

45 

1,689 

1890 

5,063 

1,590 

6,653 

3,394 

1,137 

4,531 

1891 

1,372 

639 

2,011 

950 

415 

1,365 

1892 

6,298 

850 

7,148 

3,268 

705 

3,973 

1893 

1,233 

1,155 

2,388 

203 

131 

334 

1894  (6  months), 

840 

115 

955 

293 

12 

305 

ro' 

DALS 

21,301 

6,029 

27,330 

13,607 

3,882 

17,489 

Lockouts  in  Massachusetts:  By 

Years  — 

Employes  —  Concluded 

Employes  thrown 
OUT  OF  Employment  by  Lockout 

Xew  Employes  after  Lockout 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Brought 

fi-om  Other 

Places 

1887 

3,734 

1,437 

5,171 

314 

_ 

314 

79 

1888, 

131 

12 

173 

98 

- 

98 

16 

1889, 

1,752 

132 

1,884 

29 

2 

31 

27 

1890, 

3,851 

1,137 

4,988 

1,118 

115 

1,233 

578 

1891, 

950 

415 

1,365 

344 

99 

443 

198 

1892, 

3,428 

719 

4,147 

881 

193 

1,074 

673 

1893, 

203 

131 

334 

28 

42 

70 

- 

1894  (6  months), 

402 

27 

429 

202 

- 

202 

139 

To- 

PALS 

14,481 

4,010 

18,491 

3,014 

451 

3,465 

1,710 

There  were,  in  the  aggregate,  27,330  employes  in  the  establishments 
before  the  lockouts  occurred.  The  number  locked  out  was  17,489,  and  a 
slightly  larger  number,  namely,  18,491,  were  on  this  account  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  number  of  new  employes  taken  on  was  3,465,  of 
whom  1,710  were  brought  in  from  other  places. 

The  next  presentation  shows  the  lockouts  by  industries. 
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Lockouts  in  Massachusetts :  By  Industries. 


Industries. 

Total 
Lockouts 

Ordered  by  Organ- 
ization 

Establishments 

Yes 

Xo 

Number 

Number 
closed 

Aggre- 
gate Days 
closed 

Aver- 
age I^ays 
closed 

1 

Boots  and  Khoes, .... 

19 

_ 

19 

75 

67 

314 

4.7 

2 

Building  trades,  .... 

6 

- 

6 

13 

4 

12 

3.0 

3 

Clothing, 

5 

- 

5 

28 

28 

618 

22.1 

4 

Cotton  goods,       .... 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

10 

10.0 

5 

Furniture 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

42 

42.0 

6 

Glass 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Leather  and  leather  goods, 

6 

1 

5 

33 

22 

943 

42.9 

8 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

3 

- 

3 

31 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Musical  instruments,  . 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Printing  and  publishing,     . 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Shipbuilding,  etc 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting, 

8 

4 

4 

176 

23 

4,357 

189.4 

13 

Tobacco 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

7 

7.0 

14 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods, 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7.0 

15 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 

2 

- 

2 

7 

1 

5 

5.0 

16 

63 

5 

58 

377 

149 

6,315 

42.4 

Of  the  whole  number  of  lockouts  during  the  period  (63),  19,  nearly 
one-third,  occurred  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  industry.  The  wage  loss  was 
greatest  in  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting,  where  it  amounted  to  $614,913, 
next  greatest  in  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  $315,254,  after  which  we 
come  to  Boots  and  Shoes  with  a  recorded  wage  loss  of  $131,906.  In 
Leather  and  Leather  Goods  the  loss  to  employers  on  account  of  lockouts 
was  $232,300  ;  in  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cutting  $191,386  ;  and  in  Boots  and 


LocJcouts  in  Massachnsetts :  By  Industries  —  Employes. 

Employes  before  Lockout 

Employes  Locked  Out 

Industries. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

Boots  and  shoes. 

7,400 

3,470 

10,870 

5,861 

2,821 

8,682 

2 

Building  trades. 

393 

- 

393 

242 

- 

242 

3 

Clothing 

711 

529 

1,240 

711 

529 

1,2J0 

4 

Cotton  goods 

1,295 

1,657 

2,952 

484 

525 

1,009 

5 

Furniture,         .... 

100 

- 

100 

100 

- 

100 

6 

Glass, 

41 

9 

50 

9 

- 

9 

7 

Leather  and  leather  goods,     . 

2,768 

- 

2,768 

2,220 

2,220 

8 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

2,445 

129 

2,574 

105 

105 

9 

Musical  instruments, 

400 

- 

400 

80 

- 

80 

10 

Printing  and  publishing, 

58 

2 

60 

58 

2 

60 

11 

Shipbuilding,  etc.,   . 

6 

- 

6 

5 

- 

6 

12 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting, . 

6,044 

6 

5,050 

3,484 

- 

3,484 

13 

Tobacco, 

100 

35 

135 

33 

- 

33 

14 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods, 

355 

192 

547 

95 

5 

100 

15 

Miscellaneous 

Totals,       .... 

185 

- 

185 

120 

- 

120 

16 

21,301 

6,029 

27,330 

13,607 

3,882 

17,489 

STRIKES   AND   LOCKOUTS. 
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Lockouts  in  MassacJmsetts  : 

By  Industries. 

Days  until  Employes 

Looked  out  weke 

Ee-employed  or  Places 

filled  by  others 

Establishments  in  which 
Lockouts  — 

Employes'  — 

Loss  of 
Employers 

Aggregate 

Average 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
Partly 

Failed 

Wage  Loss 

Assistance 

767 

10.2 

12 

2 

61 

$131,906 

$7,800 

$72,600 

1 

116 

8.9 

12 

- 

1 

10,025 

710 

2,415 

2 

618 

22.1 

- 

- 

28 

48,402 

4,540 

8,060 

3 

195 

65.0 

3 

- 

- 

23,217 

- 

50 

4 

42 

42.0 

_ 

- 

1 

6,000 

2,100 

2,000 

5 

2 

2.0 

_ 

- 

1 

40 

- 

- 

6 

1,546 

46.8 

16 

- 

17 

315,254 

28,829 

232,300 

7 

191 

6.2 

31 

- 

- 

4,224 

75 

- 

8 

4 

4.0 

- 

- 

2,700 

1,600 

- 

9 

366 

183.0 

- 

1 

2,200 

702 

27,500 

10 

24 

24.0 

- 

- 

160 

- 

- 

11 

23,820 

135.3 

34 

126 

16 

a  614,913 

a  126,504 

191,386 

12 

52 

17.3 

3 

- 

- 

1,200 

- 

2,040 

13 

12 

6.0 

1 

- 

1 

1,864 

- 

1,500 

14 

23 

3.3 

- 

- 

7 

570 

- 

50 

15 

27,778 

73.7 

115 

128 

134 

a  $1,162,675 

a  $172,860 

$539,901 

16 

a  Including  lockout  of  February  28,  1890. 

Shoes  $72,600.  These  three  mdustries  show  the  greatest  pecuniary  loss, 
all  others  being  by  comparison  slightly  affected,  thus  indicating  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  these  industries.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  two  of  them,  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Stone  Quarry- 
ing and  Cutting  were  among  those  most  seriously  affected  by  strikes. 

The  final  presentation  exhibits  the  effect  of  lockouts  upon  the  num- 
bers employed,  by  industries. 


Lockouts  in  Massachusetts :  By  Industries  —  Employes. 


Employes  thrown  out  of  Employment 
BY  Lockout 

N'ew  Employes 

after  Lockout 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Brought  fi-om 
Other  Places 

6,030 

2,870 

8,900 

980 

384 

1,364 

536 

1 

242 

_ 

242 

170 

- 

170 

102 

2 

711 

529 

1,240 

49 

51 

100 

- 

3 

509 

525 

1,034 

8 

12 

20 

- 

4 

100 

_ 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2,535 

_ 

2,535 

523 

- 

523 

499 

7 

106 

- 

105 

61 

- 

61 

46 

8 

80 

_ 

80 

80 

- 

80 

- 

9 

58 

2 

60 

16 

2 

18 

8 

10 

6 

_ 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

11 

3,783 

- 

3,783 

1,097 

- 

1,097 

492 

12 

57 

12 

69 

4 

- 

4 

- 

13 

137 

72 

209 

25 

2 

27 

27 

14 

120 

- 

120 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

14,481 

4,010 

18,491 

3,014 

451 

3,465 

1,710 

16 
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The  largest  numbers  locked  out,  and  the  largest  numbers  thrown  out 
of  employment,  are  found  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  Stone  Quarrying  and  Cut- 
thig,  and  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  these  three  industries  ranking  in 
the  order  named. 

The  period  covered  by  this  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  begins  with 
years  of  exceptional  industrial  prosperity,  includes  a  year  of  serious 
depression  (1893),  and  closes  at  a  time  when  the  eftect  of  the  depression 
was  still  seriously  felt.  The  great  pecuniary  loss  to  all  connected  with 
the  disturbances,  the  large  numbers  thrown  out  of  work  during  the 
trouble,  the  comparatively  small  number  directly  interested  in  the  points 
at  issue,  and  in  whose  behalf  the  strikes  were  begun,  the  large  percentage 
of  failure,  —  these  give  to  the  record  a  peculiar  interest  and  significance. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workmen,  strikes  are  necessary,  and 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  manifestly  unavoidable  in  certain  exigencies.  It  is 
also  held  that  although  many  strikes  directly  fail,  they  are  always  indi- 
rectly successful,  inasmuch  as  through  them  attention  is  called  to  hard 
industrial  conditions,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  are 
gradually  improved.  It  appears  plain,  however,  on  the  face  of  a  record 
like  this,  that  much  ought  to  be  conceded  on  both  sides  before  such  con- 
troversies reach  the  stage  of  actual  warfare.  The  loss  of  industrial  force 
is  too  great  to  be  lightly  risked.  All  of  which  has  been  said  before,  but 
apparently  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
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The  employment  of  prisoners  in  this  Commonwealth,  as  in  other 
States,  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  legislative  inquiry  and  action. 
In  1878,  the  General  Court,  by  a  Resolve,  approved  April  6th,  directed 
this  Bureau  to  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
w^ork  performed  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  report 
thereon,  with  suggestions  as  to  legislation,  to  the  next  legislature. 

Under  this  resolve  inquiry  was  made  in  19  diiferent  States,  the  sub- 
ject being  treated  nationally,  and  much  testimony  of  a  statistical  nature 
was  secured ;  all  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  a  report  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  1879.* 

After  a  careful  summary  of  the  data,  the  following  distinct  recom- 
mendations were  made  : 

1.  A  memorial  to  Congress  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, covering  the  whole  country. 

*  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau. 
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2.  Legislation   favoring   the    employment    of   prisoners    on   goods 

required  in  public  institutions. 

3.  Limitation  of  number  employed,  in  any  one  industry,  or  a  limi- 
tation of  products,  so  as  to  secure  diversity  of  employment. 

4.  Wherever  possible,  farms  to  be  carried  on  by  prison  labor,  for 
the  supply  of  the  institutions. 

5.  No  contracts,  except  after  competition  through  public  advertise- 
ment, and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  introducing  the 
manufacture  of  goods  on  the  public  account  system,  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  subject  still  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
a  joint  committee  was  empowered  to  take  testimony  during  the  recess, 
and  the  Bureau  also  continued  its  investigations,  reporting  again  in  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  (January,  1880).  In  this  document  full  sta- 
tistics were  presented  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  all 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  three  additional  suggestions 
were  made  respecting  legislation.     These  were  : 

1.  Limitation  of  the  number  to  be  employed  in  any  one  branch  in 
prisons  to  10  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  the  same  branch  out- 
side. 

2.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  power  machinery  in  prison  shops. 

3.  Abandonment  of  all  idea  of  making  the  prisons  self-supporting, 
and  the  employment  of  prisoners  to  be  so  directed  as  to  foster  skill  and 
promote  industrial  training. 

The  suggestions  were  enforced  by  brief  argument  and  explanation, 
as  applicable  to-day,  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  as  when 
first  published.  The  statistics  contained  in  this  report  show-ed  that 
40,122  persons  were  at  that  time  employed  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  9,041  were  under  lease,  16,747  under  contract,  9,404 
working  upon  public  account,  and  4,930  engaged  in  prison  duties.  These 
did  not  include  800  boys  who  were  inmates  of  an  industrial  school  in 
Baltimore,  of  whom  300  were  employed  under  contract,  the  others  being 
occupied  in  various  institutional  duties.  In  Massachusetts,  2,333  con- 
victs were  employed  in  all  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  penal  institu- 
tions, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same  industries  outside 
being  159,755.  That  is,  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  the  insti- 
tutions in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  constituted  about  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  persons  engaged  on  similar  work  outside. 

In  1883  the  number  who  might  be  employed  in  certain  industries, 
namely,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  brushes,  and  wood  mouldings  was  specifi- 
cally limited,  and  the  number  who  might  be  employed  in  any  other  in- 
dustry was  not  to  exceed  150.*  In  1887,  a  comprehensive  statute  relating 
to  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison,  Reformatories,  and  Houses 

*  Chapter  217,  Acts  of  1883. 
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of  Correction  was  enacted.*  This  protiibited  contracts,  placing  the  em- 
ployment directly  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons, 
provided  for  sub-superintendents  and  instructors,  arranged  for  the  supply 
of  tools,  implements,  and  materials  upon  the  public  account  system,  pro- 
hibited new  machinery  and  motive  power,  other  than  hand  or  foot  power, 
established  the  ojEce  of  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  fixed 
his  duties.  It  was  further  provided  that  articles  in  common  use  in  the 
several  State  and  County  institutions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
in  the  penal  institutions,  all  other  prison-made  articles  to  ])e  sold  upon 
the  public  account  system,  at  the  ruling  wholesale  market  prices. 

The  next  legislature,  however,  provided  that- the  words  "  contract  for 
the  labor  of  prisoners,"  which  contracts  had  l^een  abolished  by  this  act, 
should  not  ap[)ly  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  on  the 
"piece-price  system,"  with  persons  who  furnished  the  materials  used  in 
such  manufacture  ;f  authorized  the  printing  industry  as  an  employment 
in  the  State  Prison,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  a  provision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,:}:  and  still  further  regulated  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
by  limiting  the  number  to  be  employed  in  any  given  industry  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  number  employed  in  such  industry  in  the  State,  except 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  and  also  except  the  employment,  which 
was  authorized,  of  250  prisoners  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  upon  the 
public  account  system,  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Cambridge.  Other 
administrative  provisions  were  enacted.  § 

In  1891  the  replacement  of  worn  or  destroyed  machinery  was  pro- 
vided for,  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  authorized  for  use  in  new 
industries,  and  the  number  who  might  be  employed  on  brushes  at  Cam- 
bridge as  above  specified  was  reduced  to  50.  ||  In  1894  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  goods  was  limited 
to  75, 1[  after  the  expiration  of  contracts  then  in  force.  Another  phase  of 
the  subject  is  suggested  in  a  statute  passed  in  1895,  wherein  the  Com- 
missioners of  Prisons  were  authorized  to  "  make  rules  from  time  to  time 
*  *  *  *  to  secure  for  unemployed  sentenced  prisoners "  such  exercises 
as  would  prevent  injury  to  their  health  from  their  imprisonment;** 
thereby  indicating  the  difficulty  of  securing  employment  for  all  prisoners 
under  the  existing  statutes. 

Prison  labor  in  Massachusetts  is  now  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  447  of  the  Acts  of  1887  as  modified  by  chapters  22  and  403  of 
the  Acts  of  1888,  and  other  minor  statutes,  whose  provisions  have  been 
summarized.  Full  details  relating  to  the  work  of  each  year  are  given 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  We  shall 
now  present  a  series  of  tables,  collated  from  data  contained  in  the  vari- 

*  Chapter  447,  Acts  of  1887.  ||  Chapters  228  and  371,  Acts  of  1891. 

t  Chapter  22,  Acts  of  1888.  t  Chapter  460,  Acts  of  1894, 

J  Chapter  189,  Acts  of  1888.  *•  Chapter  146,  Acts  of  1895. 
§  Chapter  403,  Acts  of  1888. 
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ous  official  report8  since  1887,  when  the  present  method  of  employment 
was  adopted,  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  statistical  side  of  the  subject, 
in  form  convenient  for  yearly  comparisons.  The  Report  of  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  is  for  recent  years  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion of  this  character.  In  the  early  years,  however,  this  document  did  not 
contain  figures  that  may  be  paralleled  with  those  presented  subsequent 
to  1892.  As  we  desire  to  cover  the  whole  period,  we  are  therefore  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons ;  although  the 
figures  showing  conditions  at  the  close  of  each  year,  made  up  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  vary  somewhat,  whenever  presented  in  the 
two  reports  named,  the  discrepancies  being  due  no  doubt  to  differences  in 
bookkeeping.     The  first  table  relates  to  the  State  Prison. 

State  Prison. 


September  30, 1887, . 
September  30, 1888, . 
September  30, 1889, . 
September  30, 1890, . 
September  30, 1891, . 
September  30, 1892, . 
September  30, 1893, . 
September  30, 1894, . 
September  30,  1895, . 
September  30,  1896, . 

Averages  per  year, 


Total  Number 
of  Prisoners 


533 
564 
564 
580 
615 
656 
646 
666 
700 
796 


Number  engaged  in  — 


Productive  In- 
dustries 


158 
391 
391 
356 
349 
375 
318 
465 
513 
571 


Miscellaneous 
Prison  Work 


217 
138 
148 
198 
228 
248 
230 
161 
164 
185 


No  Active 
Employment 


158 
35 
25 
26 

38 
33 
98 
40 
23 
40 


The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  increased  from 
533  on  September  30,  1887,  to  796  on  September  30,  1896  ;  the  number 
engaged  in  productive  industries  from  158  to  571 ;  while  the  number  en- 
gaged in  miscellaneous  prison  work  declined  from  217  to  185  ;  and  the 
number  having  no  active  employment  from  158  to  40.  That  is  to  say,  at 
the  date  first  named  29.64  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  productively  em- 
ployed while  at  the  close  of  the  period  71.73  per  cent  were  productively 
employed. 

The  number  employed,  as  shown  in  this  and  all  subsequent  tables,  is 
the  number  as  it  stood  on  September  30,  in  each  year.  The  number  fluc- 
tuates more  or  less  during  the  year,  and  a  more  representative  figure  would 
perhaps  be  that  showing  the  average  for  the  year.  This,  although  pre- 
sented in  recent  reports,  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  whole  period,  and  in 
order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  upon  substantially  the  same  basis, 
we  are  obliged  to  use  the  number  at  work  at  the  close  of  each  year,  which 
has  always  been  reported.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  this  number  is 
usually  somewhat  larger  than  the  average,  and  the  distribution  of  product 
per  person,  in  the  tables  which  follow,  is  therefore  somewhat  reduced 
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below  the  actual  product  per  average  person  employed.  This  difference 
whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it,  is  not  very  great,  however,  and 
may  therefore  be  disregarded  in  our  present  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Besides  certain  miscellaneous  employments,  there  are  four  industries 
which  are  of  leading  importance.  These  are  the  manufacture  of  brushes, 
harness,  shoes,  and  trunks.  The  following  table  relates  to  the  brush 
industry. 

Bmsh  Industry  in  State  Prison. 


Total  Number 
Employed 


Total  Receipts 


Average 

Receipts  per 

I'ersoii 

Employed 


September  30, 1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30, 1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30, 1891 
September  30,  1892 
September  30, 1893 
September  30, 1894 
September  30,  1895 
September  30,  1896 


Averages  per  year,f 


*8 
76 
64 
51 
42 
37 
55 
38 
40 
36 


*$139.10 
10,804.15 
22,877.62 
25,282.67 
19,221.14 
12,548.12 
11,799.38 
12,740.36 
16,514.54 
15,048.63 


$16,315.18 


*$17.39 
142.16 
357.46 
495.74 
457.65 
339.14 
214.53 
335.27 
412.86 
418.02 


$334.48 


*  Under  contract. 


t  Excluding  1887. 


Disregarding  the  figures  for  1887  which  are  evidently  exceptional,  the 
number  employed  in  this  industry,  although  subject  to  considerable  fluctu- 
ation from  year  to  year,  has  materially  declined.  The  amounts  given  in 
the  table  as  "  total  receipts"  and  "average  receipts  per  person  employed" 
evidently  require  explanation.  While  they  undoubtedly  represent  receipts 
for  the  year,  in  each  case,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  cover  exactly  the 
product  of  the  particular  year  specified.  Otherwise  we  should  conclude 
that  the  labor  of  51  persons  in  1890,  for  example,  brought  receipts 
of  $25,282.67  while  in  1893  the  labor  of  55  persons  returned  only 
111,799.38, — the  resulting  averages  per  employe  being  equally  dis- 
similar. The  figures  representing  receipts  are  evidently  yearly  balances, 
the  product  of  one  year  being  sold  in  the  next,  or  the  receipts  otherwise 
put  out  of  relation  with  the  exact  product  of  the  particular  number 
of  persons  employed  within  the  year  named.  Such  variations  may  be 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated  by  presenting  averages  cover- 
ing the  whole  series  of  years.  Taking  the  period  as  a  w^hole  therefore, 
(excluding  1887)  the  average  number  employed  per  year  is  49,*  the  aver- 
age yearly  receipts,  $16,315.18,  and  the  average  receipts  per  year  for 
each  person  $334.48. 

The  next  table  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  harness. 

*  Based  upon  number  employed  on  Sept.  30,  in  each  year,  as  previously  explained. 
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Harness  Industry  in  State  Prison. 


Total  Number 
Employed 


Total  Receipts 


Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 


September  30, 1887, 
September  30, 1888, 
September  30,  1889, 
September  30,  1890, 
September  30,  1891, 
September  30,  1892, 
September  30, 1893, 
September  30,  1894, 
September  30,  1895, 
September  30, 1896, 

Averages  per  year, 


*50 
95 

100 
91 
82 
92 
60 
54 
67 
65 


•■$2,711.56 
4,129.60 
33,498.73 
32,190.98 
20,709.80 
24,880.17 
17,518.93 
19,021.93 
23,272.67 
23,219.98 


*$54.23 
43.47 
334.99 
353.75 
252.. 56 
270.44 
291.98 
352.26 
347.35 
357.23 


3,115.44 


*  Under  contract. 


In  this  industry  also  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number  employed  since 
1888.  The  average  number  per  year,  taking  the  whole  period  into  ac- 
count, is  76,  the  average  receipts  per  year,  $20,115.44,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  person  annually,  $266.08. 

The  next  table  presents  the  facts  as  to  the  shoe  industry. 

Shoe  Industry  in  State  Prison. 


Total  Number 
Employed 


Total  Receipts 


Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 


September  30, 1887, 
September  30, 1888, 
September  30, 1889, 
September  30, 1890, 
September  30, 1891, 
September  30,  1892, 
September  30,  1893, 
September  30,  1894, 
September  30,  1895, 
September  30,  1896, 

Averages  per  year,* 


150 
150 
143 
148 
171 
162 
207 
229 
284 


$7,494.34 

46,123.64 

94,564.20 

111,507.86 

72,-591.46 

69,696.81 

53,685.12 

111,169.08 

147,012.42 

147,183.65 


$307.49 
630.43 
779.78 
490.48 
407.58 
331.39 
537.05 
641.98 
518.25 


,837.14 


$519.18 


*  Excluding  1887. 


In  this  industry  a  material  increase  is  noticeable.  The  data  for 
1887  are  fragmentary.  In  1888",  150  persons  were  engaged,  and  in  1896, 
284.  The  average  number  employed  per  year  during  the  period  (exclud- 
ing 1887)  is  183,  the  average  annual  receipts,  $94,837.14,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  receipts  per  person,  $519.18. 

We  next  present  the  data  relating  to  trunks. 
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Trunk  Industry  in  State  Prison. 


])ATES. 

Total  Number 
Employed 

Total  Receipts 

Averagf 

Receipts  per 

I'erson 

Employed 

September  30,  1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30, 1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30, 1891 
September  30, 1892 
September  30, 1893 
September  30, 1894 
September  30,  1895 
September  30,  1896 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
3 
8 
14 

$7,074.58 
10,936.19 
11,701.73 
9,622.91 
7,999.19 
7,785.88 
8,674.67 
6,750.24 

$843.14 
994.20 

1,063.79 
874.81 
727.20 

2,595.29 

1,084.33 
482.16 

Averages  per  y 

ear,* 

10 

$8,818.17 

$881.82 

*  Excluding  1887  and  1888. 

The  year  1889  marks  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  which  has  not 
varied  materially  in  its  extent  since  that  time,  except  in  the  year  1894, 
when  only  three  persons  were  employed.  The  average  number  employed 
per  year  is  10,  the  average  receipts  per  year,  $8,818.17,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  employe  per  year,  $881.82. 

The  miscellaneous  department  industries  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Other  Department  Labor  in  State  Prison  {including  Gilding,  Timvare,  Wire  Beds, 

*  Rattan  Work,  and  *Shirts) . 


Dates. 

Total  Number 
Employed 

Total  Receipts 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 

September  30, 1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30, 1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30, 1891 
September  30,  1892 
September  30, 1893 
September  30, 1894 
September  30, 1895 
September  30, 1896 

70 
66 
60 
66 
64 
30 
163 
169 
172 

$16,850.07 

15,142.09 

28,365.31 

22,001.08 

23,901.47 

20,346.48 

15,142.44 

6,018.69 

7,565.65 

7,979.37 

$216.32 

429.78 

366.68 

362.14 

317.91 

504.75 

36.92 

44.77 

46.39 

Averages  per  j 

ear,t 

96 

$16,273.62 

$170.31 

*  Occur  only  in  1894, 1895,  and  1896. 


t  Excluding  1887. 


These  industries  comprise  gilding,  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  wire 
beds,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1894,  rattan  work  and  shirts.  The 
average  number  employed  per  year,  excluding  1887,  for  which  the  fig- 
ures are  not  complete,  is  96,  the  average  annual  receipts,  $16,273.62, 
and  the  average  annual  receipts  per  employ^  per  year,  $170.31. 

The  next  series  of  tables,  five  in  number,  relates  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  at  Concord,  the  first  presenting  general  statistics. 
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Massachusetts  Reformatory. 


Total  Xumber 
of  i'risoners 


September  30,  1887,  . 
September  30,  1888,  . 
September  30, 1889,  . 
September  30, 1890,  . 
September  30, 1891,  . 
September  30, 1892,  . 
September  30, 1893,  . 
September  30, 1894,  . 
September  30, 1895,  . 
September  30, 1896,  . 

Averages  per  year,}; 


774 
687 
626 
733 
812 
887 
987 
1,047 
1,011 
933 


828 


Number  engaged  in- 


Productive  In- 
dustries 


538 
507 
436 
465 

508 
t- 
t- 
601 
581 
496 


517 


Miscellaneous 
Prison  Work 


*236 

*180 

*190 

*268 

*304 

t- 

t- 

242 

213 

227 


*233 


No  Active 
Employment 


T- 

t- 

204 

217 

210 


Includes  "  No  active  employment." 


t  Information  not  supplied. 


X  Excluding  1892  and  1893. 


The  statistics  for  this  institution  are  somewhat  incomplete  and  irreg- 
ular. For  the  first  five  j'ears  the  numbers  engaged  upon  miscellaneous 
prison  work  and  without  active  employment  are  combined,  while  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  employed  in  the  years  1892  and  1893  is  lacking. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  apparently  without 
a  material  increase  in  the  number  productively  employed.  Leaving  1892 
and  1893  out  of  consideration,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  per  year 
is  828,  the  average  number  employed  per  year  in  productive  industries, 
517,  and  the  average  number  per  year  engaged  in  miscellaneous  prison 
work  233.  During  the  last  three  years  covered  by  the  table,  from  204  to 
217  inmates  have  been  without  active  employment. 

The  larger  part  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  are  engaged  in 
the  shoe,  chair,  and  clothing  industries.  The  statistics  of  the  shoe 
industry  are  contained  in  the  next  table. 


Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 


Dates. 

Total  Number 
Employed 

Total  Receipts 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 

September  30, 1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30, 1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30, 1891 
September  30, 1892 
September  30, 1893 
September  30,  1894 
September  30, 1895 
September  30, 1896 

150 
180 
174 
160 
142 
217 
268 
326 
250 
257 

$19,352.22 
22,712.15 
13,977.58 
22,583.91 
33,059.16 
39,922.27 
41,070.74 
33,809.19 

$111.22 
141.95 
98.43 
104.07 
123.36 
122.46 
164.28 
131.55 

Averages  per  y 

ear,* 

224 

$28,310.90 

$126.25 

*  Excluding  1887  and  1888. 
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Between  the  early  and  the  later  years  an  increase  is  noted  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  employed  ;  the  average  number  for  the  entire  period, 
excluding  1887  and  1888,  being  224.  The  average  annual  receipts  for 
the  last  eight  years  are  $28,310.90  and  the  average  receipts  per  person 
employed  per  year,  $126.25.     We  next  consider  the  chair  industry. 


Chair  Industry  in  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 


Total  Number 
Employed 


Total  Receipts 


Average 

Kcceipts  per 

Person 

Employed 


September  30, 1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30, 1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30,  1891 
September  30, 1892 
September  30,  1893 
September  30, 1894 
September  30, 1895 
September  30, 1896 

Averages  per  year,* 


157 
165 
167 
220 
264 
256 
162 
258 
253 
219 


225 


$8,814.55 
8,668.62 
7,949.60 
10,470.35 
5,422.22 
13,034.10 
15,240.90 
11,645.68 


$10,155.75 


$52.78 
39.40 
30.11 
40.90 
33,47 
50.52 
60.24 
53.18 


$45.16 


*  Excluding  1887  and  1888. 


Here  also  an  increase  appears  between  the  early  and  later  years,  but 
since  1890  the  number  employed  has  not  greatly  changed.  In  the  year 
1893  there  was  an  exceptional  decline.  The  average  number  per  year  for 
the  last  eight  years  is  225,  the  average  receipts  per  year,  during  the  same 
period,  $10,155.75,  and  the  average  receipts  per  person  per  year  $45.16. 
The  next  table  relates  to  the  clothing  industry. 


Clothing  Industry  in  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 


Total  Number 
Employed 


Total  Receipts 


Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 


September  30, 1887, 
September  30, 1888, 
September  30, 1889, 
September  30, 1890, 
September  30, 1891, 
September  30, 1892, 
September  30, 1893, 
September  30, 1894, 
September  30, 1895, 
September  30, 1896, 

Averages  per  year,* 


100 
80 


70 


$1,559.05 
14,610.99 
20,415.63 
24,205.38 
12,110.68 
5,889.60 
3.25 


$15,758.92 


$22.93 
194.81 
261.74 
281.46 
275.24 


$224.49 


*  Excluding  1887, 1888, 1894,  1895,  and  1896. 


No  persons  are  returned  as  employed  in  this  industry  since  1893. 
The  average  number  per  year  prior  to  that  date,  excluding   1887  and 
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1888,  was  70  ;  the  average  receipts  per  year  $15,758.92  ;  and  the  average 
receipts  per  person  per  year  $224.49. 

The  final  table  relating  to  this  institution  shows  the  statistics  of  those 
employed  in  other  department  labor. 

Other  Department  Labor  in  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 


Dates. 

Total  Number 
Employed 

Total  Eeceipts 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Person 

Employed 

September  30, 1887 
September  30, 1888 
September  30,  1889 
September  30, 1890 
September  30, 1891 
September  30, 1892 
September  30, 1893 
September  30,  1894 
September  30,  1895 
September  30, 1896 

131 
82 
27 
10 
24 

17 

78 
20 

$1,067.89 
461.59 
836.88 

1,163.17 
3,620.77 
8,668.91 

$39.55 
46.16 
34.87 

68.42 
46.42 
433.45 

Averages  per  j 

ear,* 

29 

$2,636.54 

$89.88 

*  Excluding  1887, 1888,  1892,  and  1893. 

It  is  plain  that  outside  the  shoe,  chair,  and  clothing  industries  very 
few  persons  are  employed,  the  receipts,  of  course,  being  correspondingly 
small. 

We  next  present  in  a  single  table  the  industrial  statistics  of  the 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women. 


Reformatory  Prison  for  Women. 


Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for  Labor: 

Machine  Work 

Laundry  Work 

Needle  Work 

Totals 

September  30, 1887 

225 

$6,455.22 

$3,754.15 

$113.62 

$10,322.99 

September  30, 1888 

242 

6,328.66 

2,854.10 

49.12 

9,231.88 

September  30,  1889 

244 

8,551.88 

3,272.13 

43.17 

11,867.18 

September  30,  1890 

242 

8,822.00 

3,346.09 

32.65 

12,200.74 

September  30,  1891 

248 

7,271.15 

3,409.99 

110.66 

10,791.80 

September  30, 1892 

292 

8,330.75 

3,270.13 

86.33 

11,687.21 

September  30, 1893 

312 

14,517.28 

3,695.20 

71.90 

18,284.38 

September  30, 1894 

323 

10,753.40 

3,626.51 

65.15 

14,445.06 

September  30, 1895 

336 

13,373.62 

3,339.62 

62.72 

16,775.96 

September  30, 1896 

350 

7,902.43 

3,159.41 

112.51 

11,174.35 

Averages  per  y 

ear 

281 

$9,230.64 

$3,372.73 

$74.78 

$12,678.15 

This  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  with  the  receipts  per  year  for  each  industrial  department,  and  in  the 
aggregate.  The  averages  are  as  follows  :  Number  of  prisoners,  281 ;  re- 
ceipts per  year  for  machine  work,  $9,230.64  ;  for  laundry  work,  $3,372.73  ; 
for  needle  work,  $74.78  ;  in  the  aggregate,  $12,678.15. 
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The  only  department  in  this  prison  conducted  on  the  piece-price 
system  so  called,  that  is,  by  arrangement  with  outside  employers,  is  that 
designated  as  machine  work  in  the  table,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  shirts. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  indu.stries  conducted  in  the  county  penal 
institutions  are  next  presented.  Although  the  number  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  county  jails  are  included  in  these  tables,  the  receipts  for  labor 
are  almost  entirely  from  the  Houses  of  Correction.  The  labor  performed 
in  the  jails  is  of  little  account  industrially,  or  as  a  source  of  income,  and 
the  law  relating  to  prison  industries  does  not  apply  to  the  jails.  It  should 
be  understood  therefore  that  only  a  part  of  the  whole  number  of  pris- 
oners shown  by  the  tables  were  productively  employed.  Thus,  although 
the  total  number  confined  in  these  county  institutions,  September  30, 
1896,  w^as  4,339,  the  actual  number  employed  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prison  industry  law  was  1,689,  the  average  number  for  the 
year  being  1,734. 


Receipt 

s  for 

Labor 

.•  County  Jails  and  Ho 

uses  of 

Correction. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Dates. 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Keceipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Recfipts 
fin- 
Labor 

September  30, 1887, 

10 

_ 

82 

^ 

250 

_ 

_ 

_ 

September  30, 1888, 

7 

$18.43 

81 

$1,111.48 

294 

$2,289.11 

- 

- 

September  30, 1889, 

10 

56.14 

103 

1,448.17 

319 

3,054.48 

- 

- 

September  30, 1890, 

8 

17.50 

67 

1,427.70 

304 

2,176.60 

3 

- 

September  30,  1891, 
September  30, 1892, 

7 
10 

68.60 
35.50 

94 
84 

1,219.37 
873.80 

267 
298 

3,447.01 
2,602.03 

1 

- 

September  30,  1893, 

13 

19.60 

79 

1,540.73 

355 

2,019.03 

- 

- 

September  30, 1894, 

14 

6.00 

71 

350.00 

344 

1,102.11 

- 

- 

September  30, 1895, 

14 

4.50 

104 

90.67 

325 

2,049.87 

2 

- 

September  30, 1896, 

15 

- 

117 

- 

356 

640.80 

2 

- 

Averages  per  year,* 

11 

$25.13 

89 

$895.77 

318 

$2,153.45 

- 

- 

Receipts  for  Lahoi 

'.•  County  Jails 

and  Houses  of  Correction  —  Continued. 

Essex 

rRA> 

KLIN 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Dates. 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

Number 

of 
Prisoners 

Receipts 

for 

Labor 

September  30, 1887, 

454 

_ 

1 

_ 

179 

_ 

13 

_ 

September  30,  1888, 

474 

$11,577.46 

20 

- 

261 

$2,622.95 

21 

- 

September  30,  1889, 

531 

11,939.07 

31 

$858.29 

280 

5,514.74 

47 

$369.12 

September  30, 1890, 

532 

12,368.30 

29 

1,159.21 

226 

4,733.24 

37 

1,465.87 

September  30, 1891, 

615 

10,833.96 

36 

1,053.92 

186 

4,507.07 

17 

951.56 

September  30, 1892, 

633 

13,156.63 

25 

1,047.68 

261 

5,610.53 

27 

951.10 

September  30, 1893, 

461 

11,158.54 

37 

1,304.00 

251 

4,754.06 

62 

1,386.39 

September  30, 1894, 

490 

10,325.04 

34 

1,285.19 

278 

4,096.99 

33 

1,277.97 

September  30, 1895, 

535 

13,574.20 

37 

786.45 

286 

1,047.77 

36 

1,159.35 

September  30, 1896, 

463 

12,182.47 

39 

918.70 

240 

3,953.03 

56 

1,382.60 

Averages  per  year,* 

526 

$11,901.74 

32 

$934.83 

252 

$4,093.38 

37 

$993.77 

*  Excluding  1887. 
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Receipts  for  Labor:  County  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  —  Continued. 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Dates. 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

September  30, 1887, 

463 

_ 

1 

_ 

74 

- 

September  30, 1888, 

557 

$26,413.12 

5 

$86.00 

82 

$2,200.43 

September  30, 1889, 

607 

21,186.04 

- 

- 

85 

2,072.01 

September  30,  1890, 

557 

30,668.71 

6 

- 

100 

1,333.06 

September  30, 1891, 

575 

30,620.19 

3 

- 

95 

1,629.00 

September  30, 1892, 

609 

17,188.90 

- 

- 

80 

1,344.83 

September  30,  1893, 

592 

10,627.33 

- 

- 

104 

1,761.50 

September  30,  1894, 

640 

6,535.61 

- 

0.87 

95 

2,235.03 

September  30, 1895, 

699 

11,454.08 

2 

- 

118 

2,593.01 

September  30,  1896, 

654 

3,676.01 

- 

- 

77 

2,407.56 

Averages  per  year,* 

610 

$17,596.67 

- 

- 

93 

$1,952.94 

Receipts  for  Labor:  County  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  —  Concluded. 


Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

Dates. 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Receipts  for 
Labor 

September  30,  1887, 

57 

. 

1,818 

_ 

320 

_ 

September  30, 1888 

38 

$1,930.99 

691 

$20,444.97 

355 

$9,478.98 

September  30,  1889 

66 

2,122.84 

699 

23,902.69 

395 

7,704.35 

September  30, 1890 

38 

1,100.10 

617 

27,222.92 

271 

7,769.39 

September  30, 1891 

60 

1,064.38 

756 

29,103.76 

412 

10,439.84 

September  30,  1892 

64 

972.71 

743 

32,473.19 

324 

9,204.24 

September  30,  1893 

88 

1,823.47 

795 

31,291.87 

375 

8,913.79 

September  30, 1894 

!            53 

1,589.19 

845 

23,395.61 

386 

6,105.35 

September  30,  1895 

1            85 

1,234.78 

760 

19,132.84 

327 

5,370.69 

September  30, 1896 

87 

1,113.76 

2,359 

80,404.81 

400 

5,353.27 

Averages  per  j 

ear,^ 

64 

$1,439.14 

918 

$31,930.30 

361 

$7,815.54 

Excluding  1887. 


Upon  the  face  of  these  returns  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  except  in 
some  of  the  larger  counties  the  industries  of  the  county  institutions  are  a 
minor  quantity.  The  exceptions  should  include  Suifolk,  Essex,  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Worcester  counties ;  and  possihly 
Plymouth.  These  are  all  in  which  the  receipts  for  labor  exceeded  $1,000 
in  1896.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  purely  relative,  as  outside  of 
Suflfolk  County  in  which  the  receipts  were  $80,404.81  in  1896,  and  Essex 
County  in  which  $12,182.47  was  received,  the  income  in  no  single  county 
exceeded  $6,000,  and  in  most  of  them  was  considerably  below  that  amount. 
In  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  counties  there  are  practically  no 
prison  industries.  In  Suffolk  County,  clothing  is  made ;  in  Middlesex 
County,  brushes  ;  in  Essex,  shoes  and  shoe  heels  ;  and  elsewhere  cane  chair 
seating  and  the  manufacture  of  shoe  heels  are  the  main  reliance  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  the  Houses  of  Correction. 
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The  entire  statistics  relating  to  receipts  for  prison  labor  in  the  differ- 
ent penal  institutions,  are  summarized  in  a  concluding  ta])le  which  follows  : 


Receipts 

from  Prison  Labo) 

•  for  Ten 

Years:  1887-1896. 

Dates. 

state  Prison 

Mass. 
Keformatory 

Reformatory 

Prison 
for  Women 

Jails 

and  Houses  of 

Correction 

Totals 

September  30,  1887 

$27,195.07 

_ 

$10,322.99 

_ 

$37,518.06 

September  30,  1888 

76,199.48 

- 

9,2.31.88 

$78,173.92 

163,605.28 

September  30, 1889 

186,380.44 

$30,793.71 

11,867.18 

80,227.94 

309,269.27 

September  30,  1890 

201,918.78 

46,453.35 

12,200.74 

91,442.60 

352,015.47 

September  30, 1891 

148,125.60 

43,179.69 

10,791.80 

94,938.66 

297,035.75 

September  30, 1892 

137,094.49 

57,259.64 

11,687.21 

85,461.14 

291  ,.502. 48 

September  30, 1893 

106,145.06 

50,592.06 

18,284.38 

76,600.21 

251,621.71 

September  30, 1894 

156,735.94 

60,009.14 

14,445.06 

58,304.96 

289,495.10 

September  30, 1895 

203,039.95 

59,935.66 

16,775.96 

58,498.21 

338,249.78 

September  30,  1896 

200,181.87 

54,123.78 

11,174.35 

112,033.01 

377,513.01 

Averages  per  y 

ear,^ 

$167,452.77 

$50,293.38 

$13,403.34 

$82,188.34 

$313,337.82 

Excluding  1887  and  1888. 


The  average  receipts  per  year,  excluding  the  years  1887  and  1888, 
for  which  the  figures  are  incomplete,  are  as  follows  :  State  Prison,  $167,- 
452.77  ;  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  $50,293.38  ;  Eeformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  $13,403.34;  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction,  $82,188.34;  aggre- 
gate average,  $313,337.82. 

The  latest  available  figures  for  the  entire  output  of  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts  outside  prison  walls  are  those  derived  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1890,  namely,  $888,160,403.  As  against  this  enor- 
mous total  the  output  of  the  prison  workshops  is,  of  course,  small.  The 
average  number  of  persons  employed  in  outside  industries  in  1890  was 
485,182.  The  average  number  employed  in  all  the  prisons,  per  year  for 
the  entire  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  tables,  was  about  2,435.  Re- 
stricting the  comparison  to  the  particular  industries  which  are  represented 
in  the  prisons,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  output  outside  for  1890  was 
$127,791,189,  and  the  average  number  employed,  77,823.  The  average 
yearly  prison  receipts,  for  the  entire  period,  represent  0.25  per  cent 
(twenty-five  hundredths  of  one  per  cent)  of  this  output,  and  the  persons 
employed  3.13  per  cent  of  the  average  number  employed  outside. 

The  receipts  per  person  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  do  not,  of 
course,  represent  the  net  earnings  of  the  prisoners.  From  the  total  re- 
ceipts must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  materials,  tools,  salaries  of  instruct- 
ors, etc.  It  is  impossible  from  the  data  at  hand  to  make  the  necessary 
deductions  over  the  whole  period  and  for  all  the  institutions.  It  may  be 
done,  however,  for  the  State  Prison  and  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
which  are  the  principal  institutions,  for  the  more  recent  years,  by  means 
of  tables  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Pris- 
ons.    From  these  tables  the  following  statement  has  been  compiled  : 
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Net  Earnings  per  Prisoner 
Employed  in  — 


Mass.  Reformatory 


September  30, 1894, 
September  30, 1895, 
September  30,  1896, 


$75.28 
62.59 
48.68 


From  this  statement  it  is  seen  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  net 
earnings  per  prisoner  in  the  State  Prison  range  from  $37.66  to  $75.60,  and 
in  the  Reformatory  from  $48.68  to  $75.28  ;  the  variation  between  highest 
and  lowest  amounts  in  each  institution  being  caused  by  influences  exterior 
to  the  prisons,  afiecting  the  industries  in  which  the  prisoners  were  en- 
gaged, as  well  as  by  contingencies  occurring  within  the  institutions 
whereby  earnings  are  affected. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  competition  between  outside  industries 
and  the  prison  industries,  as  at  present  conducted  in  this  Commonwealth, 
cannot  be  very  serious.  It  possibly  amounts  to  that  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  a  single  additional  factory  of  a  crude  and 
inefficient  type.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  manu- 
facture of  a  prison-made  article  of  a  peculiar  sort,  for  example,  rattan 
chairs,  or  brushes  of  a  certain  kind,  or  shoes  of  a  particular  pattern,  may 
not  under  some  conditions  interfere  with  the  production  of  similar  articles 
outside.*  This  interference  is  alleged,  both  by  manufacturers  and  by  organ- 
ized labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prisons  are  of  course,  very  far  from  self-sup- 
porting, and  probably  cannot  be  made  self-supporting  under  any  indus- 
trial system  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  were  $640,639  in  1896,  and 
the  gross  receipts  from  labor  amounted  to  only  $112,033.01.  The  follow- 
ing statement  applies  to  the  State  penal  institutions,  for  the  same  year : 


Penal  Institutions. 


Gross  Cost  of  Main- 
tenance 


Profit  on  Industries 


State  Prison 

Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 

Totals,         .... 


$144,787.55 

204,817.71 

55,756.47 


$405,361.73 


$44,421.28 
25,798.18 
11,174.35 


$81,393.81 


That  is,  the  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  these  three  institutions 
was  $405,361.73,  and  the  net  profits  derived  from  the   prison  industries 


*  For  example,  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  so-called  Berlin  gilt  mouldings  under  the  contract 
system  in  vogue  prior  to  1887,  was  seriously  felt  by  outside  manufacturers,  the  entire  outside  product 
of  this  particular  article  being  limited  in  amount,  and  of  a  peculiar  character,  controlled  by  compara- 
tively few  establishments. 
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conducted  within  them  was  $81,393.81,  or  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
gross  cost  of  maintenance. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  theories  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  prison  indu.stries,  but  rather  to  show  the  extent  of 
such  labor  within  our  own  institutions  under  the  system  adopted  ten  years 
ago,  and  now  in  operation.  In  view  of  the  economic  results,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  profit  derivable  from  prison  industries  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  that  the  industrial  side  of  prison  life  may  well  be  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  question  of  profits,  and  considered  solely  with 
respect  to  prison  discipline  and  its  effect  upon  the  sanitary  and  moral 
condition  of  the  prisoner.  That,  practically,  is  the  standpoint  of  those 
penologists  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority. 

At  the  same  time  the  efiect  of  prison  competition,  such  as  it  is,  should 
be  modified  as  far  as  possible.  Here,  again,  the  question  of  profits  should 
hold  a  secondary  place.  There  should  be  no  unfair  competition  by  under- 
selling products  or  undervaluing  labor,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles, 
which  from  their  character  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  the  market,  and  for 
that  reason  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  competition,  should  be  avoided. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  law,  and  of  such  limiting  amend- 
ments as  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  it  was  originally  enacted. 


THE  COTTON   INDUSTRY. 


The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  last  decade.  The  different  conditions  as  to  taxation,  hours  of  la- 
bor, and  other  important  economic  elements,  under  which  factories  are 
operated  in  Massachusetts  and  in  those  Southern  States  that  have  made 
the  greatest  advance,  place  the  Northern  manufacturer  at  an  alleged  dis- 
advantage, which,  unless  offset  by  the  admitted  advantages  of  skill,  cli- 
mate, and  quality  of  product,  sharpens  competition,  and  leads  to  fears, 
expressed  from  time  to  time,  that  our  establishments  in  this  industry  may 
be  unable  to  survive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  each  State,* 
classified  in  geographical  groups,  for  certain  specified  years,  with  the  per- 
centages of  increase  or  decrease  in  1896  as  compared  with  1887  : 


States 

Number  of  Cotton  Spindles 

Percentages  of 

Increase  (+), 

.or  Decrease  (—), 

AND  Divisions. 

1887 

1889 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1896 

in  1896  as 

Compared  with 
1887 

The  United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Division, 
Maine,    .... 
New  Hampehire, 
Vermont, 

13,470,981 

11,784,053 

824,432 

1,180,648 

63,868 

14,457,024 

12,450,072 

884,722 

1,207,312 

62,775 

15,497,302 

13,092,635 

917,169 

1,245,021 

72,848 

16,286,099 

13,697,770 

923,541 

1,288,351 

80,271 

17,126,418 

14,149,133 

931,116 

1,296,606 

102,303 

18,753,935 

14,893,592 

916,304 

1,308,802 

106,583 

+39.22 

+26.39 
+11.14 

+10.85 
+66.88 

*  Reported  in  Dockham's  Textile  Directory. 
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Percentages  of 

Number  of  Cotton  Spindles 

Increase  (+), 

States 

or  Decrease  (— ), 

AND  Divisions. 

1887 

1889 

1891 

1893 

1894 

1896 

in  1896  as 

Compared  with 
1887 

The  United  States  Con. 

North  Atlantic  Division 

—  Con. 

Massachusetts, 

5,330,120 

5,905,875 

6,308,925 

6,847,744 

7,160,480 

7,790,642 

+46.16 

Rhode  Island, 

1,856,982 

1,948,958 

2,036,519 

2,086,087 

2,076,665 

2,104,060 

+13.31 

Connecticut, 

1,092,524 

1,023,928 

1,046,399 

1,020,070 

1,033,935 

1,045,937 

-4.26 

New  York,  . 

631,676 

619,472 

609,589 

622,399 

706,859 

717,423 

+13.57 

New  Jersey, 

351,068 

351,068 

381,436 

439,322 

439,328 

439,824 

+25.28 

Pennsylvania, 

452,735 

445,962 

474,729 

389,985 

401,841 

464,017 

+2.49 

South  Atlantic DiviHion, 

1,180,604 

1,433,684 

1,691,873 

1,858,776 

2,200,797 

2,980,113 

+152.42 

Delaware, 

67,706 

61,714 

51,714 

51,714 

52,052 

39,720 

—41.33 

Maryland, 

176,800 

176,800 

175,500 

173,900 

174,700 

166,800 

—5.66 

Virginia, 

68,912 

79,612 

91,760 

111,756 

139,356 

134,696 

+95.46 

North  Carolina,     . 

227,348 

321,070 

423,192 

510,190 

656,480 

910,474 

+300.48 

South  Carolina,     . 

232,692 

351,040 

463,424 

508,404 

626,883 

997,185 

+328.54 

Georgia, 

406,330 

442,148 

484,983 

501,512 

550,510 

731,238 

+79.96 

Florida,. 

816 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

816 

- 

- 

North  Central  Division, 

170,528 

169,648 

196,194 

206,916 

218,956 

225,340 

+32.14 

Ohio 

28,152 

26,152 

25,802 

27,052 

27,052 

18,000 

—36.06 

Indiana, 

59,896 

61,868 

70,868 

75,212 

87,252 

98,252 

+64.04 

Illinois,  .... 

27,000 

26,000 

27,800 

39,000 

39,000 

39,000 

+44.44 

Michigan, 

5,500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wisconsin,    . 

32,480 

32,128 

33,248 

33,248 

33,248 

32,648 

+0.52 

Iowa 

- 

6,000 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Missouri, 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 

17,044 

17,044 

21,952 

+25.44 

Nebraska,      . 

- 

- 

14,976 

15,360 

15,360 

15,488 

- 

South  Cetitral  Division, 

335,220 

403,332 

490,664 

496,557 

531,452 

627,770 

+87.27 

Kentucky, 

27,500 

42,500 

47,287 

49,143 

50,043 

58,779 

+113.74 

Tennessee,    . 

100,277 

116,783 

124,911 

117,841 

121,984 

145,428 

+45.03 

Alabama, 

104,791 

96,647 

102,519 

138,471 

170,159 

231,011 

+120.45 

Mississippi,  . 

47,050 

54,800 

57,420 

57,968 

54,484 

72,258 

+53.58 

Louisiana,     . 

44,028 

61,168 

61,168 

53,000 

58,860 

62,152 

+41.16 

Texas 

5,174 

17,734 

86,734 

71,234 

66,774 

48,694 

+841.13 

Arkansas, 

6,400 

13,700 

10,625 

8,900 

9,148 

9,448 

+47.63 

Western  Division,  . 

576 

288 

25,936 

26,080 

26,080 

27,120 

+*4,608.33 

Colorado, 

_ 

- 

15,648 

15,648 

15,648 

16,688 

- 

Utah 

576 

288 

288 

432 

432 

432 

—25.00 

California,     . 

- 

- 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

*  This  abnormal  percentage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  spindles  in  1887  was  comparatively  very  small. 


We  are  particularly  interested  in  comparing  the  North  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  divisions.  The  first-named  group  includes  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturing  States,  together  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Here  are  found  14,893,592  spindles  in  1896  out  of  18,- 
753,935,  the  aggregate  number  in  the  United  States  for  that  year.  Every 
State  in  the  group  shows  an  increase  since  1887  except  Connecticut  which 
shows  a  slight  decrease,  amounting  to  4.26  per  cent.  Massachusetts 
alone  possesses  more  than  one-half  the  whole  number  of  spindles  found 
in  this  group,  and  shows  a  constant  yearly  increase,  amounting  on  the 
whole,  to  46.16  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  nearly  doubled  its  spin- 
dle power  in  six  years.  Turning  to  the  South  Atlantic  division,  which 
includes  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  most  im- 
portant Southern  cotton  manufacturing  States,  we  note  that  every  State 
in  the  group,  except  these  and  Virginia,  shows  a  decline  in  spindle 
power  for  the  period.  The  whole  group  contains  2,980,113  spindles  for 
1896,  slightly  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  entire  number  found  in  the 
United  States  in  1896  and  slightly  more  than  one-third  the  number  found 
in  Massachusetts  for  that  year.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  have 
made  great  progress  relatively,  the  gain  in  each  State  respectively,  being 
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more  than  300  per  cent ;  but  the  whole  gain  in  both  States  represents  bat 
1,447,619  spindles,  about  equivalent  to  the  gain  in  Massachusetts  alone 
since  1891.  In  the  three  Southern  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  the  gain  for  the  six  years  aggregates  1,772,527  spindles,  and 
the  gain  in  Massachusetts  during  the  same  period  aggregates  2,460,522 
spindles.  In  1887  the  spindles  in  these  three  Southern  States  consti- 
tuted 16.25  per  cent  of  the  number  in  Massachusetts.  In  1896  they 
constituted  33.87  per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  number. 

Alabama  in  the  South  Central  division,  also  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease. If  Alabama  be  added  to  the  three  Southern  States  just  consid- 
ered we  shall  find  that  the  spindles  in  these  four  States  constituted  18.22 
per  cent  of  the  number  in  Massachusetts  in  1887,  and  36.84  per  cent  in 
1896. 

This  will  suffice  for  comparisons  as  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
competition  between  Massachusetts  and  the  South  is  practically  confined 
to  a  particular  grade  of  goods.  ♦-Leaving  comparative  figures  between  the 
sections,  let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  Fall  Eiver,  where 
the  product  is  nearly  all  of  print  cloth,  and  where  the  number  of  spindles 
constitutes  about  36  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  average 
number  of  days  in  operation,  and  average  proportion  of  business  done  (as 
compared  with  100,  or  full  productive  capacity),  in  the  Fall  River  cotton 
industry,  from  1889  to  1895,  inclusive  : 


Years. 

Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
Employed 

Average 

Kumber  of  Days 

ill  Operation 

Average 

Proportion  of 

Business 

Done 

1889,        

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894, 

1895 

16,354 
18,340 
18,759 
19,351 
19,865 
18,887 
21,225 

294.20 
291.20 
302.75 
305.45 
287.97 
265.22 
296.63 

93.39 
93.66 
96.00 
97.49 
93.29 
84.09 
94.91 

There  is  no  material  decline  apparent  from  these  figures  although  the 
influence  of  the  general  depression  in  1894  is  readily  seen.  The  follow- 
ing table,  however,  shows  the  number  employed  month  by  month : 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Fall  River  During  Each  Month 

Months. 

Specified  in 

— 

1889 

1890 

1891 

189a 

1893 

1894 

1895 

January, 

16,303 

18,366 

18,678 

19,081 

20,205 

20,713 

21,075 

February, 

16,261 

18,288 

18,668 

19,319 

20,184 

20,502 

21,230 

March, 

14,806 

17,864 

18,631 

19,303 

20,277 

20,316 

21,362 

April, 

16,223 

18,212 

18,708 

19,386 

20,353 

19,859 

21,246 

May,  . 

16,303 

18,231 

18,790 

19,395 

20,377 

19,544 

21,391 

June, . 

16,249 

18,240 

18,759 

19,421 

20,364 

19,456 

21,412 

July,  . 

16,655 

18,280 

18,782 

19,441 

20,294 

19,543 

21,461 

August, 

16,599 

18,235 

18,791 

19,477 

18,402 

17,740 

21,520 

September 

16,658 

18,287 

18,800 

19,447 

17,752 

9,637 

21,359 

October, 

16,692 

18,639~ 

18,790 

19,389 

20,129 

17,382 

20,587 

November 

16,748 

18,703 

18,837 

19,223 

20,140 

20,647 

20,938 

December, 

16,743 

18,736  ; 

18,854 

19,333 

19,895 

20,897 

21,125 
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The  number  employed  month  by  month  was  evidently  larger  in  1895 
than  in  corresponding  months  in  any  previous  year,  the  months  of  October 
and  November  showing  the  least  gain,  and  the  figures  indicate  an  appar- 
ent increase  in  productive  force  during  the  period,  except,  as  previously 
referred  to,  during  the  depression  occurring  in  1894.  The  production  by 
pieces  (averaging  46  yards  each),  month  by  month,  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows  : 


1           NuMBEK  OF  Pieces  of  Print 

Cloth  Pkoddced  in  Fall  Kivee  During 

Each  Month  Specified  in  — 

Months. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

January 

695,000 

770,000 

1,000,000 

920,000 

720,000 

770,000 

830,000 

February, 

700,000 

800,000 

800,000 

780,000 

750,000 

800,000 

880,000 

March, 

455,000 

975,000 

790,000 

790,000 

780,000 

1,010,000 

1,100,000. 

April, 

670,000 

765,000 

770,000 

965,000 

945,000 

800,000 

820,000 

May,  . 

720,000 

1,015,000 

1,000,000 

790,000 

760,000 

840,000 

880,000 

June, . 

870,000 

795,000 

750,000 

765,000 

730,000 

990,000 

1,050,000 

July,  . 

615,000 

755,000 

770,000 

950,000 

905,000 

740,000 

840,000 

August, 

865,000 

837,000 

970,000 

760,000 

530,000 

625,000 

1,100,000 

September 

675,000 

805,000 

730,000 

725,000 

585,000 

63,000 

810,000 

October, 

740,000 

650,000 

950,000 

960,000 

720,000 

175,000 

880,000 

November 

910,000 

970,000 

730,000 

730,000 

760,000 

745,000 

1,060,000 

December, 

725,000 

800,000 

725,000 

920,000 

880,000 

920,000 

840,000 

Total 

s, 

8,640,000 

9,937,000 

9,985,000 

10,045,000 

9,065,000 

8,478,000 

11,090,000 

As  is,  of  course,  well  known  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in 
monthly  production.  Over  the  whole  period,  however,  there  is  shown  a 
gain  in  the  aggregate,  the  output  rising  from  8,640,000  pieces  in  1889  to 
11,090,000  in  1895.  The  unusual  depression  in  1894  is  indicated  in  this 
table  as  in  those  which  have  preceded  it,  by  a  drop  to  8,478,000  pieces, 
from  9,065,000  pieces  in  1893,  the  loss  being  recovered  and  accompanied 
by  a  gain,  more  than  three  times  as  great,  in  the  following  year.  An 
analysis  of  production  appears  in  the  final  table. 


Classification. 


Number  of  Pieces  of  Print  Cloth 


1890      1891 


1893      1894      1895 


Total  production,     . 
Sales  : 

Odd 

60  X  56 

64  X  64 

On  hand  at  close  of  year, 
Stock  in  United  States  at  close 

of  year, 

Sold  for  future  delivery. 


8,640,000 

4,151,000 

147,000 

3,950,000 

35,000 

328,000 
1,348,000 


9,937,000 

3,876,000 
184,000 

4,524,000 
583,000 

952,000 
1,540,000 


9,985,000 

4,423,000 

125,000 

4,290,000 

90,000 

278,000 
1,375,000 


10,045,000 

5,547,000 

173,000 

5,039,000 

7,000 

9,000 
2,850,000 


9,065,000 

4,245,000 

2,874,000 
142,000 

340,000 
950,000 


8,478,000 
5,062,000 


3,269,000 
140,000 


211,000 
1,300,000 


11,090,000 
6,576,000 


3,295,000 
287,000 


464,000 
1,125,000 


Whatever  may  happen  in  the  future  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  spindle  power  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  Massachusetts,  during  the  years  considered,  and  the  industry 
at  Fall  River,  also,  has  increased  when  measured  by  output  and  persons 
employed. 
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Returns  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  number  of  tramps  cared  for 
during  the  year  give  no  indication  of  the  numl)er  of  individual  tramps  in 
the  State  at  any  one  time.  A  single  tramp,  changing  his  location  from 
night  to  night  during  the  year,  would  get  himself  counted  365  times  dur- 
ing 12  months,  and  100  such  tramps  would  succeed  in  rolling  up  an 
aggregate  of  36,500.  In  order  to  get  a  full  enumeration,  at  a  fixed  date, 
of  the  tramp  population  of  the  State,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  tramps  who 
were  housed,  the  enumerators  in  the  Decennial  Census  were  instructed,  as 
their  tirst  duty,  to  visit,  on  the  evening  of  May  1,  1895,  almshouses, 
station  houses,  wayfarer's  lodges,  and  similar  places  provided  within  their 
several  districts  for  the  accommodation  "  of  the  tramp  or  wandering  class, 
not  having  a  regular  place  of  abode,"  and  to  enumerate  such  persons. 

Of  course  no  account  could  be  made  of  such  tramps  as  were  possibly 
camped  in  the  woods,  bunking  in  barns,  or  sheds,  or  freight  cars,  or  other- 
wise outside  the  places  provided  for  their  accommodation,  but  these  were 
probably  comparatively  few  in  number  on  the  night  in  question,  which, 
although  fair,  was  cool,  a  northwest  wind  having  prevailed  during  the 
day.  With  the  exception  of  19  towns,  most  of  which  were  small  and 
away  from  the  usual  routes  of  tramp  travel ,  a  complete  return  was  made 
fbr  the  Commonwealth ;  the  nature  of  the  reports  being  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


The  State  and  Counties 


Number  of  Cities  and  Towns — 


Reporting 
Tramps 


Reporting 
jsone 


Returning  Xo 
Report 


The  State, 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol,  .... 
Dukes,         .... 

Essex, 

Franklin,     .... 

Hampden 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex,  .... 
Nantucket,  .... 
Norfolk,  .... 
Plymouth,  .... 

Suffolk - 

Worcester,  .... 


224 

13 
27 

9 

6 
18 
22 
17 
18 
21 

1 
11 
20 

1 
40 


15 
32 
20 

7, 
35 
26 
23 
23 
54 

1 
27 
27 

4 
59 


That  is  to  say,  110  cities  and  towns  entertained  tramps  on  the  night 
specified,  224  reported  no  tramps,  no  report  ])eing  received  from  19 
towns.  The  number  of  tramps  found  is  shown  by  counties  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  also  the  population  of  each  county. 
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The  Statu  and  Counties. 


Population 


Number  of 

Tramps 
3Iay  1,  1895 


The  State. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes, 

Ksses, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester, 


2,500,183 

27,654 

86,292 

219,019 

4,2.38 

330,393 

40,145 
152,938 

54,710 
499,217 
3,016 
134,819 
101,498 
539,799 
306,445 


802 

2 

34 

91 

6 

16 

13 

170 

59 

17 

242 

152 


It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  parts  of  the  State  are  most  favored 
by  the  tramps  at  the  season  of  the  year  specified.  Berkshire,  Dukes,  and 
Nantucket  report  none,  and  generally  the  remote  and  country  districts 
have  the  smallest  number.  On  the  contrary,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suf- 
folk, and  Worcester  counties  contained  relatively  large  numbers.  In  the 
whole  State,  there  were  found  802.  This  number  would  probably  be 
doubled  in  winter  and  reduced  one-half  in  summer,  judging  from  the 
position  which  May  bears  to  other  months,  as  shown  in  a  report  covering 
Boston  and  vicinity  and  Springfield  and  vicinity,  for  the  year  1894,  made 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Unemployed,  and  reproduced  below,  the  number 
found  May  1,  1895,  in  the  same  towns,  being  also  shown  in  the  table. 


Xu.MBEK  OF  Tram 

PS  Report 

ED   DURING 

Specified 

Months  i> 

1894  — 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Boston  and  Vicinity. 

12,954 

12,473 

13,083 

11,493 

6,718 

4,408 

2,876 

Arlington 

92 

73 

119 

139 

65 

32 

20 

Belmont, 

723 

787 

833 

817 

545 

345 

171 

Boston, 

6..>73 

6,578 

6,701 

5.327 

3.069 

2,430 

2,166 

Brookline, 

875 

495 

404 

406 

211 

102 

20 

Cambridge, 

13 

13 

24 

15 

12 

9 

6 

Chelsea, 

396 

380 

420 

379 

239 

109 

27 

Dedham, 

264 

202 

281 

305 

138 

99 

30 

Lexington, 

264 

243 

241 

244 

152 

99 

45 

Malden, 

205 

183 

187 

152 

96 

31 

14 

Medford, 

32 

47 

62 

35 

42 

17 

12 

Melrose, 

205 

245 

239 

172 

118 

45 

16 

Milton,  . 

202 

170 

167 

195 

120 

57 

21 

Newton, 

459 

378 

442 

579 

308 

211 

55 

QUINCT, 

123 

195 

235 

247 

102 

80 

34 

SOMERVILLE, 

850 

844 

803 

742 

422 

199 

15 

Stoneham, 

57 

44 

68 

23 

14 

4 

o 

Wakefield, 

257 

251 

356 

210 

188 

9i 

22 

AValtham, 

458 

435 

474 

433 

246 

109 

50 

Watertown, 

215 

224 

282 

326 

215 

115 

26 

Welleslev, 

17S 

177 

166 

249 

99 

104 

27 

Winchester, 

141 

202 

224 

212 

128 

44 

32 

WOBURN, 

372 

313 

355 

286 

189 

73 

62 

Springfield  and  Vicinity. 

2,250 

2,467 

3,226 

2,903 

1,300 

557 

173 

Chicopee 

381 

414 

482 

482 

114 

27 

6 

HOLYOKE 

548 

584 

591 

574 

246 

82 

25 

Monson, 

48 

55 

47 

41 

9 

6 

- 

Northampton,    

182 

188 

274 

129 

- 

- 

8 

Palmer, 

■     45 

44 

88 

53 

20 

8 

1 

Springfield, 

760 

793 

1,210 

1.105 

802 

377 

133 

Westfield, 

104 

117 

213 

246 

109 

36 

_ 

Wilbraham, 

182 

273 

321 

273 

- 

21 

- 

34 
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CiTiKs  AND  Towns. 


NUMBEll  OF   TkAMI'S   KePOKTED   DURING  SPECIFIED  MONTHS 

IN  1894  — 


August     September!    October     November  December       Total 


May  1, 
1895 


Boston  and  Vicinity. 

Arlington, 

Belmont, 

Boston,        

Brookline 

Cambridge,         .... 

Chelsea 

Dedham,        .        .        .        . 

Lexington, 

Malden 

Medford, 

Melrose 

Wilton, 

Newton, 

Quincy, 

Somerville,        .... 

Stoneham, 

Wakeiield, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wellesley, 

Winchester, 

WOBUKN, 

Springfield  and  Vicinity. 
Chicopbb 

HOLYOKE 

Monson, 

Northampton 

Palmer 

Springfield,       .... 

Westtield 

Wilbrabam 


3,255 

4,906 

6,892 

51 

102 

111 

164 

361 

401 

2,0»» 

8,607 

3,879 

47 

162 

298 

9 

8 

6 

58 

117 

281 

76 

124 

232 

121 

123 

206 

18 

48 

88 

46 

34 

40 

20 

64 

95 

42 

112 

153 

86 

139 

365 

72 

87 

207 

12 

180 

465 

7 

17 

22 

50 

73 

138 

65 

141 

254 

45 

79 

122 

40 

70 

105 

49 

81 

140 

78 

117 

284 

277 

623 

1,425 

13 

51 

189 

39 

128 

330 

5 

11 

18 

16 

48 

122 

3 

23 

39 

193 

340 

484 

_ 

22 

243 

8 

- 

- 

8,913 

118 

673 

3,494 

546 
9 
320 
225 
321 
140 

34 
176 
185 
409 
234 
398 

26 
250 
452 
161 
148 
207 
387 


2,144 

438 
420 

21 
203 

40 

499 

331 

192 


9,173 

90 

221 

3,386 

634 
11 
453 
271 
411 
172 
39 
204 
249 
409 
276 
411 
36 
298 
495 
173 
142 
339 
653 


2,490 

516 
518 

26 
224 

50 

584 

344 

228 


97,144 

1,012 

6,041 

47,303 

4,200 
135 
3,179 
2,247 
2,470 
1,334 
440 
1,599 
1,673 
3,900 
1,892 
5,341 
323 
2,187 
3,612 
1,983 
1,505 
1,799 
3,069 


19,835 

3,113 
4,085 

287 
1,394 

414 

7,879 

1,765 

1,498 


1 
833 


If  anyone  thinks  that  802  tramps  is  too  small  a  number  to  represent 
accurately  the  tramp  population  of  the  State,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  number  found  on  the  night  in  question  in  the  towns  included  in  this 
table  under  the  designation  "  Boston  and  vicinity,"  namely  334,  would,  if 
housed  in  a  different  place  within  the  district  each  night  during  May,  give 
an  aggregate  of  10,354  whereas  in  Ma}^,  1894,  onh^  6,718  appear.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  found  in  the  district  of  Springfield  and  vicinity, 
18,  would,  if  similarly  moving  about  within  the  district,  and  counted  night 
by  night  for  the  month,  aggregate  558;  while  1,300  were  entertained 
during  May,  1894,  not  allowing  for  duplicates,  although  only  557  appear 
in  June. 

Of  course  such  comparisons  are  indicative  merely,  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  practically  complete  enumeration  of  tramps  under  cover 
May  1,  showed  the  total  number  to  be  802.  Assuming  this  to  be  an  aver- 
age number,  likely  to  be  increased  in  winter  and  decreased  in  summer,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  802  tramps  moving  about  from  place  to  place 
and  entertained  in  a  difterent  place  each  night  during  the  year,  will  result 
in  a  grand  total  of  292,730  instances  of  tramps  lodged  and  fed  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 


Seventh  Annuai,  Repobt.    1876.    pp.  379. 

Pari    I.  —  "Wage  receivers.     (71,339  "  individual  "  returns.) 
Part  II.  —  Salary  receivers.    (9,554  "  individual "  returns.) 

Appendix.  — 'QS.^X.oxy  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  of  labor  legislation  in  Maasachusetta  from 
1833  to  1876. 

Eighth  Annual  Report.    1877.    pp.  303. 

Part     I.  —  Industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  England  and  Maasachusetta. 
Part    II. — Co-operation  in  Massachusetts. 

Part  HI.  —  Motive  power  in  Massachusetts;  or,  the  labor  of  the  sun. 
Part  IV.  —  The  afflicted  classes.    Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  idiotic,  and  insane. 
Part     V.  —  Pauperism  and  crime. 

Part   VI.  —  Massachusetts  manufactories :  persons  employed  in  each  story,  and  their  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire. 

Ninth  Annual  Report.    1878.    pp.  267. 

Part     I.  —  Comparative  condition  of  manufactures  and  labor,  1875  and  1877. 
Part   II.  — The  education  and  labor  of  the  young;  the  half-time  system. 
Part  III.  —  The  growth  of  Massachusetts  manufactures. 

Part  IV.  —  The  relative  importance  of  private  establishments  and  corporations  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 
Part     V.  —  Conjugal  condition,  nativities,  and  ages  of  married  women  and  mothers. 

Part   VI.  —  Nativities,  ages,  and  illiteracy  of  farmers,  farm-laborers,  skilled  workmen  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  industries,  and  unskilled  laborers. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.    1879.    pp.  198. 
Introduction.  —  Expenses  of  the  Bureau. 

The  insolvency  of  workingmen. 

Weekly  payments. 

Labor  legislation. 

Foreign  statistics  and  opinions. 

School  savings  banks. 

Bureaus  of  statistics. 
Part      /.  —  The  unemployed  in  Massachusetts.    June  and  November,  1878. 
Part    II,  —  Convict  labor. 

Part  III.  —  Wages  and  prices,  1860, 1872,  and  1878. 
Part  IV.  —  Testimony  of  workingmen. 
Part     V.  —  The  hours  of  labor. 

Part   VI.  —  Statistics  of  drunkenness  and  liquor  selling  under  prohibitory  and  license  legislation,  1874  and 
1877. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.    1880.    pp.  305. 
Part      I. —  Strikes  in  Massachusetts. 
Part    II.  —  Convict  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Part  III.  —  Statistics  of  crime.    1860  to  1879. 
Part  IV.  —  Divorces  in  Massachusetts.    1860  to  1878. 
Part     V.  —  Social  life  of  workingmen. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.    1881.    pp.  545. 

Part      I.  —  Industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Part    II.  —  Statistics  of  drunkenness  and  liquor  selling.     1870  to  1879. 

Part  III.  —  Uniform  hours  of  labor. 

Part  IV.  —  Influence  of  intemperance  upon  crime. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report.    1882.    pp.  473. 

Part      I.  —  The  Canadian  French  in  New  England. 

Part    II.  —  Citizenship. 

Part  III.  —  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence. 

Part  /F.  — Wages,  prices,  and  profits.    1860,  1872,  1878,  and  1881. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report.    1§83.    pp.  412. 

Part      I.  —  Employers'  liability  for  personal  injuries  to  their  employees. 

Part    II.  —  Time  and  wages. 

Part  III.  —  Profits  and  earnings  :  2,440  establishments. 

Part  /F.  —  Early  factory  labor  in  New  England. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.    1884.    pp.  484. 
Part      I.  —  The  working  girls  of  Boston 

Part    II.  —  Comparative  wages  :  1883.    Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 
Part  III.  —  Comparative  wages  :  1860-1883.    Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 
Part  IV.  —  Comparative  prices  and  cost  of  living :  1860-1883.    Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Report.    1885.    pp.  551. 
Part      7.  —  PuUmau. 
Part    II.  —  8unday  labor. 

Part  III.  —  Comparative  wages  and  prices  :  1860-1883.    Masaachuaetta  and  Great  Brltalu. 
Part  IV.  —  Historical  review  of  wages  and  prices  :  1752-1860. 
Part     V.  —  Health  statistics  of  female  college  graduates. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report.    1886.    pp.  411. 
Memorial.  —  Henry  Kemble  Oliver. 
Part      /.—  Co-operative  distribution  in  Great  Britain. 
Part    II.  —  Profit  sharing. 

Part  III.  —Pood  consumption.    Quantities,  costs,  and  nutrients  of  food -materials. 
Part  I V.  —  Art  in  industry. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.    1887.    pp.  305. 
The  unemployed. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report.    1888.    pp.  239. 
Part    I.  —  Strikes  and  lockouts. 
Part  II.  —  Citizens  and  aliens. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.    1889.    pp.  684. 

Part         I.  —  Relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  prodnction. 

Part       II.  —  Markets,  transportation,  imports,  exports,  and  competition,       .        .        .  Postage  S  cent*. 

Part     III.  —  Condition  of  employes Postage  3  cent». 
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HOURS    OF    LABOR. 


Laws  limiting  or  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  form  an  important  part  of 
labor  legislation.  In  Massachusetts,  petitions  for  reducing  the  length 
of  the  working  day  are  received  during  every  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  connection  with  hearings  upon  the  subject,  this  Bureau  is  fre- 
quently requested  to  supply  information  showing  how  far  other  States 
have  advanced  in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  just  what  the  law  is  in  cUftereut  places,  it 
being  necessary  to  search  carefully  the  statutes  of  each  State,  through  a 
series  of  years,  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  data.  In  States  where  the 
factory  system  is  fully  developed,  and  in  which  manufacturing  is  impor- 
tant, the  law  is  constantly  changing,  and  even  in  adjacent  States,  where 
practical  uniformity  obtains,  there  are  often  minor  differences  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  accuracy  is  desired. 

The  present  article,  therefore,  presents  a  digest  of  the  laws  relating 
to  hours  of  labor,  brought  forward  to  January  1,  1897,  it  being  our 
intention  hereafter  to  note  such  changes  as  take  place  from  time  to  time. 

General  Legislation. 

In  many  States  there  are  general  provisions  fixing  the  limit  of  a  legal 
day's  work.  These  are  not  usually  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  labor 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limit,  but  simply  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  determining 
what  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  in  the  absence  of  specific  contract  pro- 
visions. Formerly,  the  working  day  extended  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
but  in  recent  times  this  has  been  shortened  and  limited  to  10  hours,  and, 
still  more  recently,  in  many  States,  to  eight  hours ;  and  the  tendency 
may  be  said  to  be  unmistakably  toward  this  last  mentioned  period. 

In  Georgia,  as  recently  as  1885,  the  law  fixed  the  daily  hours  of 
employment  for  all  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  in  cotton,  woollen,  or 
other  manufacturing  establishments,  as  "  from  sunrise  until  sunset,"  with 
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provision  for  meal  times.  The  universal  shortening  of  the  working  day, 
under  the  operation  of  the  factory  system,  is  exemi)lified  in  this  State  by 
a  reduction  of  time  to  11  hours  per  day,  or  G(^  per  week,  except  for 
certain  classes  of  employes.  This  law,  however,  properly  belongs  to 
specific  factory  legislation,  rather  than  to  the  general  provisions  govern- 
ing the  working  day,  and  will  be  hereinafter  included  under  that  head. 

In  California,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public 
work,  and,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  contract,  in  employment  gen- 
erally, except  for  drivers,  conductors,  and  gripmen  on  street  railways,  in 
which  service  there  are  special  regulations.  A  stipulation  limiting  a 
day's  work  to  eight  hours  must  form  part  of  any  contract  under  which 
work  is  performed  for  the  State  or  for  any  municipality.* 

In  Colorado,  on  all  public  works.  State  or  municipal,  the  day's  work 
is  limited  to  eight  hours,  except  in  emergencies,  and  even  then  work  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  subsc(juent  day's 
work,  and  in  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than  48  hours'  work  required 
within  any  one  week  of  seven  days. 

In  Connecticut  and  Wi'^consin,  eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's 
work,  unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  not,  how- 
ever, appljdng,  in  Wisconsin,  to  labor  furnished  under  contract  by  the 
week,  month,  or  year ;  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  this  is  also  the  law, 
except  in  agricultural  service ;  and  also  in  Ohio,  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mining  employments,  except  under  express  contract. 

In  JS'eio  York,  eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work,  except  in 
farm  and  domestic  service  ;  but  overwork  is  permitted  for  extra  compen- 
sation, by  agreement.  The  regulation  as  to  eight  hours  applies  to  all 
mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers  employed  by  the  State,  or  l)y  any 
municipal  corporation,  or  by  persons  contracting  to  perform  State  or 
municipal  work. 

In  Hew  Jersey,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  election  days. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Utah,  the 
working  day  is  fixed  at  eight  hours  in  all  public  employment,  whether 
conducted  directh^  or  by  contract,  except  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  the  labor  of  mechanics  or  laborers  employed 
directly  by  the  Government,  or  by  any  contractor,  on  any  public  work 
for  the  United  States  anywhere,  is  similarly  limited  if  and  eight  hours 
constitute  a  daj^'s  work  for  letter  carriers. 

In  Idaho,  the  day's  work  on  State,  county,  or  municipal  works,  is 
limited  to  eight  hours,  not,  however,  to  include  any  labor  except  manual 
labor  employed  by  the  day.  Bids  for  public  contracts  must  include  the 
provision  that  laborers  and  mechanics  shall  be  employed  as  above.  In 
Illinois,  the  legal  day's  work  in  mechanical  trades,  arts,  and  employ- 
ments, or  other  service  by  the  day,  except  in  agriculture,  is  fixed  at 

*  See  opinions  of  the  Court  on  this  law,  page  12,  post. 
t  See  opinion  of  The  Court  on  this  law,  page  14,  post. 
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eight  hours,  provided  there  is  no  special  contract  or  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  This  limitation,  however,  does  not  aliect  labor  or  service  per- 
formed by  the  year,  month,  or  week,  nor  exclude  working  overtime. 
The  law  in  Indiana  is  similar,  domestic  as  well  as  agricultural  service 
being  excluded  from  its  operation,  and  it  being  expressly  provided,  under 
penalty,  that  it  shall  apply  to  all  persons  employed,  either  directly  or 
under  contract,  on  State  or  municipal  work.*  In  Wyoming,  the  legal 
day's  work  is  fixed  at  eight  hours  on  all  State  and  municipal  works,  and, 
except  in  emergencies,  in  mines. 

In  Maryland,  it  is  provided  that  nine  hours  shall  be  the  limit  of  a 
day's  work  for  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  on  public  works,  either 
directly  or  by  contract,  in  Baltimore,  except  in  cases  where  the  hours  are 
fixed  at  less  per  day.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  employes  of 
the  fire  department.  Bay  View  Asylum,  or  City  Jail. 

Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  in  the  absence  of  other  contract 
provisions,  in  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  JSfew 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  ;  restricted,  however,  in  the  last  named 
State  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor,  not  subject  to  special 
factory  laws.  In  Maine,  agricultural  labor  is  excepted ;  in  Michigan, 
agricultural  and  domestic  labor ;  and  in  Minnesota,  besides  excepting 
agricultural  and  domestic  labor,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  live  stock ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  for  permitting 
any  person  under  14  to  labor  more  than  10  hours  per  day. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,  em- 
ployed by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  county  or  munici- 
pality, the  legal  day's  work  is  nine  hours  in  length. 

Special  Factory  Provisions. 

The  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories  is  based  upon 
•  difierent  grounds  from  those  which  govern  the  general  provisions  defining 
the  legal  meaning  of  a  day's  work.  Such  general  provisions,  of  course, 
are,  as  a  rule,  simply  intended  to  establish  a  contract  basis  for  computing 
payment  by  the  day,  in  the  absence  of  definite  written  or  verbal  contracts, 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  exactly  fixing  hours.  The  factory 
legislation,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  employment  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  is,  in  certain  industries,  or  for  certain  persons,  for  example, 
women  and  minors,  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  California,  minors  under  18  are  not  to  be  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments,  or  other  place  of  labor  more 
than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  in  making  necessary  repairs,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  for  one  day  in  the  week ;  and  in  any 
event  not  more  than  60  hours  per  week. 


*  See  opinion  of  the  Court  on  this  law,  and  upon  the  similar  law  in  Michigan  and  New  York, 
page  13,  post. 
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In  New  Jersey^  10  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  paper,  glass,  and  flax  factories,  and  in  manufactories  of 
iron  and  brass ;  and  persons  under  18  and  women  are  not  to  be  employed 
in  factories,  Avorkshops,  or  manufacturing  establishments,  more  than  55 
hours  per  week  ;  except  when  engaged  in  preserving  perishable  goods  in 
fruit  canning  establishments,  or  in  glass  works.  The  hours  for  all  em- 
ploj'es  in  l)akeries  and  confectionery  establishments  are  limited  to  10  per 
day  or  60  per  week. 

In  Georgia^  11  hours  i)er  day,  or  60  hours  per  week,  is  the  limit  of 
employment  for  all  persons  in  cotton  or  woollen  factories,  except  engi- 
neers, firemen,  watchmen,  mechanics,  teamsters,  yard  employes,  clerical 
force,  or  help  employed  in  cleaning  and  repairing.  In  8outJi  Carolina,  the 
law  is  similar,  with  a  special  provision  that  employes  may  work  additional 
time,  not  to  exceed  74  hours  per  annum,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up 
lost  time,  or  to  prevent  overwork  in  cleaning  or  repairing  machinery. 

In  Illinois,  a  statute  passed  in  1893  provided  that  females  were  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day,  or  48  hours  per  week.*  In  Indiana,  daily  work  is  limited  to  10 
hours  per  day  for  persons  under  18  in  cotton  or  woollen  factories,  Avitli  a 
further  limitation  fixing  the  hours  at  eight  per  day  for  persons  under  14 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment. 

In  Louit<iana,  persons  under  18  and  women  are  not  to  be  employed 
more  than  10  hours  per  day,  or  60  hours  per  week,  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, workshops,  clothing,  dressmaking,  or  millinery  establishments, 
or  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  place  where  goods  are  prepared  for 
manufacturing. 

In  Maine,  10  hours  per  day,  or  60  hours  per  week,  is  the  limit  of 
employment  for  females  of  whatever  age,  and  for  males  under  16,  in  man- 
ufacturing or  mechanical  establishments ;  and  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  cannot  be  therein  employed  more  than  10  hours  per  day,  unless  under 
voluntary  contract,  made  with  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  the 
person  is  a  minor,  and  for  extra  compensation  ;  it  l^eing  also  provided 
that  females  18  years  of  age  or  over  may  also  contract  to  work  in  excess 
of  the  time  limit,  not  exceeding  six  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  60  hours 
per  year,  for  extra  compensation ;  but  if  such  a  contract  is  made  by  a 
minor,  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  must  be  obtained. 

In  Maryland,  the  law  provides  that  10  hours  shall  be  the  limit  of  the 
day's  work  in  cotton  or  woollen  factories,  except  when  service  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs,  improvements,  etc.  ;  and  then  males 
over  21  may  be  employed  therefor,  and  extra  compensation  is  to  be 
allowed.  Employers  are  not  prohibited,  however,  from  making  contracts 
with  male  employes  over  the  age  of  21  j'ears,  to  work  by  the  hour  for 
such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

*  See,  however,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on   the  point  of  constitutionalitv,  page  13, 
post. 
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111  Massachusetts,  persons  under  18  and  women,  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  are  limited  to  10  hours  per  day,  or  58 
per  week ;  and  a  limitation  to  60  hours  per  week  extends  to  persons 
under  18  in  mercantile  establishments.* 

The  limit  in  JSfew  York  and  Michigan  is  placed  at  10  hours  per  day, 
or  60  hours  per  week,  for  males  under  18  and  females  under  21,  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  except  in  case  of  repairs  to  avoid  the  stoppage 
of  the  works.  There  are,  however,  in  Michigan,  other  limitations  upon 
the  labor  of  males  under  14  and  of  females  under  15,  who  may  not  be 
employed  more  than  54  hours  per  week  in  mercantile  establishments. 
In  JSfew  York  there  is  also  a  law  providing  that  males  under  16  and 
females  under  21  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  10  hours  per  day,  or 
60  hours  per  week,  in  mercantile  establishments ;  nor  before  seven  in  the 
morning,  nor  after  10  in  the  evening.  Saturdays  are  excepted,  but  the 
hours  must  not  exceed  60  per  week.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
in  this  law  shall  apply  between  December  15  in  any  year  and  the  first 
day  of  January  following.  In  Minnesota,  persons  under  16  years  of  age 
may  not  be  employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment. 

The  limitation  fixing  the  legal  hours  of  employment  of  persons  under 
18,  and  women  at  10  per  day  or  60  per  week,  is  in  force  as  to  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishments  in  JSfew  Hamjishire  ;  and  in  Hhode 
Island  the  law  is  similar,  except  that  the  age  limit  for  minors  is  placed  at 
16  instead  of  18  years. 

In  JSforth  Dakota,  no  person  under  18  and  no  woman  shall  be  com- 
pelled, and  no  person  under  14  permitted,  to  labor  more  than  10  hours 
per  day  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments  ;  and  this  is  the 
law  in  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota  also.  In  Ohio,  the  limitation  of 
working  hours  to  10  per  day  or  60  per  week  applies  only  to  persons 
under  18  years  of  age,  but  covers  employment  in  mines  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing establishments.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  similar  limitation  is  applied 
to  persons  under  21,  in  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  flax,  bagging,  and  paper 
mills.  In  Vermont,  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments,  the 
limitation  to  10  hours  per  day  applies  only  to  the  employment  of  persons 
under  15  years  of  age ;  while  in  Virginia  the  labor  of  women,  and  of 
children  under  14,  is  subjected  to  the  same  limitation.  In  Wisconsin, 
persons  under  18  and  women  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments. 

Besides  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  in  factories, 
several  States  have  laws  relating  to  the  working  day  in  railroad  service. 
In  California,  12  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  drivers,  conductors, 
and  gripmen  on  street  railways.  In  Colorado,  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  labor  on  railroads  in  excess  of  18  consecutive  hours,  unless  in 
case  of  casualty,  except  after  a  period  of  eight  hours  for  rest.     In  JSfeio 

*  See  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  original  10-hour  law  in  Massachusetts,  page  13,  post. 
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Jersey,  on  railroads,  12  hours'  work,  performed  within  12  consecutive 
hours,  which  must  also  be  within  the  24  hours  of  the  natural  day,  is  the 
limit  of  a  day's  labor,  except  in  emergencies,  and  time  must  be  allowed 
for  meals.  In  Florida,  railroad  runs  must  be  limited  to  13  hours  within 
24,  unless  in  case  of  casualty,  or  other  unforeseen  detention,  and  eight 
hours'  rest  must  follow  each  13  hours'  run.  A  similar  law  is  in  force  in 
Georgia,  except  that  the  period  of  rest  must  l)e  10  hours  instead  of  eight. 

In  Louisiana,  the  working  day  on  street  railroads,  except  in  case  of 
accident  or  unavoidable  dela}^,  is  tixed  at  12  hours  inside  24,  with  time 
for  meals;  and  12  hours  within  24  also  limits  the  working  day  on  street 
railways  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  law  in  the  last  named  State 
especially  providing  that  if,  in  emergency,  longer  time  is  unavoidable, 
extra  compensation  must  be  allowed. 

In  JS/eiv  York  and  Michigan,  on  all  railroads,  10  hours  of  labor  per- 
formed within  12  consecutive  hours,  constitute  a  da3''s  work,  except  in 
emergencies ;  but,  the  law  provides  that  when  extra  work  is  performed 
in  emergency,  extra  compensation  shall  be  allowed;  and  there  is  a  pro- 
vision, restricted,  however,  in  JS^ev:  York,  to  railways  30  miles  in  length 
or  over,  requiring  eight  hours'  rest  to  intervene  after  24  hours'  service.* 

In  Minnei<ola,  service  on  railroads  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  18 
hours  during  any  one  day,  except  in  case  of  emergency  ;  10  hours  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  or  any  less  number  of  hours  that  may  be  agreed  upon  ; 
and  labor  in  excess  of  10  hours  is  to  receive  extra  compensation.  After 
20  consecutive  hours  of  service,  eight  hours'  rest  must  intervene. 

In  Ohio,  on  railroads  over  30  miles  in  length,  eight  hours  of  rest  are 
to  intervene  after  15  hours'  work,  except  in  emergencies,  and  10  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work,  extra  payment  being  made  for  overtime.  In 
Washington,  on  street  railways,  10  hours  within  24  is  the  limit  of  the 
working  day  ;  while  in  Massachusetts,  upon  street  railways,  the  law  limits 
the  employment  of  conductors,  drivers,  and  motormen  to  10  hours  within 
12  consecutive  hours,  except  that  on  legal  holidays,  or  days  when  the 
amount  of  travel  is  unusually  large,  and  in  emergencies,  extra  service  may 
be  rendered  for  extra  compensation. 

In  some  States  the  law  limits  the  working  day  in  mines.  Thus,  in 
Maryland,  in  mines  in  Alleghany  and  Garrett  counties,  the  limit  is  fixed 
at  10  hours  per  day,  except  that  labor  overtime  is  permitted  under  con- 
tract, additional  compensation  being  allowed.  In  Utah,  work  in  under- 
ground mines,  and  in  smelters  or  establishments  for  the  reduction  or 
refining  of  ores  or  metals,  is  limited  to  eight  hours  per  day ;  f  and  in 
Wyoming,  also,  the  legal  day's  work  in  mines  is  fixed  at  eight  hours, 
except  in  emergencies,  and  then  extra  work  entitles  to  extra  compensa- 
tion. In  Ohio,  the  law  limiting  employment  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  applies  also  to  mines,  as  has  been  stated. 


*  See  opinion  of  the  Court  on  this  law,  page  14,  post. 
t  See  opinion  of  the  Court  on  this  law,  page  \b,post. 
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In  Montana,  there  is  a  special  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  sta- 
tionary engineers  to  eight  within  24,  except  in  emergencies.  This  act 
applies  only  to  steam  plants  in  continuous  operation,  or  which  are  oper- 
ated 20  hours  or  more  in  each  24.  In  brickyards,  in  New  Y<wk,  10  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  and 
the  workmen  cannot  be  required  to  begin  work  earlier  than  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but  work  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  this  law  is  per- 
mitted, if  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  for  extra  compensation.  The  Neiu 
Yorh  statutes  contain  a  special  provision  requiring  contractors,  when  sub- 
mitting proposals  upon  public  work  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  bind  them- 
selves not  to  accept  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  to  be  performed 
within  nine  consecutive  hours,  and  not  to  employ  men  for  more  than  eight 
hours  within  24  consecutive  hours,  except  in  emergencies,  in  which  case 
extra  pay  is  to  be  allowed.* 

Special  Peovisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Childeen. 

There  are  in  some  States  certain  special  provisions  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
statutes  already  cited,  and  which  either  limit  hours  or  entirely  prohibit 
employment. 

For  example,  in  Alabama,  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  and  females 
of  whatever  age,  may  not  work  in  mines ;  while  boys  under  14  and  females 
are  subject  to  similar  prohibition  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Utah, 

Washington,  and  Wyoming.  In  Colorado,  the  prohibition  covers  as  to 
all  mines  persons  under  14,  and  as  to  coal  mines,  persons  under  12  and 
all  females,  and  extends  also  to  boys  under  16  who  cannot  read  and  write  ; 
and  the  law  preventing  employment  of  both  boys  and  girls  under  14 
applies  to  smelter  works,  mills,  and  factories,  as  well  as  to  mines.  In 
Arkansas,  boys  under  16  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  also  included, 
and  in  Washington,  no  boy  under  12  can  be  employed  in  or  about  the 
outside  structures  of  a  colliery,  except  in  clerical  work.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  prohibition  as  to  labor  in  mines  covers  boys  under  12  and 
females  of  any  age  ;  it  also  includes  boys  under  12  in  Iowa,  persons  of 
either  sex  under  12    in  Kansas,  North  Dakota,   Tennessee,  and  by  the 

United  States  law,  in  the  Territories ;  and  applies  to  persons  under  14  in 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Kansas,  persons 
of  either  sex  under  16  w^ho  cannot  read  and  w-rite  and  show  at  least  three 
months'  school  attendance  during  the  year  are  also  included.  In  Ohio, 
boys  under  12  may  not  work  in  mines,  nor  any  minor  between  12  and  16 
unless  able  to  read  and  write.  In  New  Jersey,  employment  in  mines  is 
prohibited  for  boys  under  12  and  girls  under  14. 

In  Pennsylvania,  no  woman  can  be  employed  in  coal  mines,  nor  can 
any  person  under  15  be  employed  to  oil  machinery  in  anthracite  coal 

•  See  opiuion  of  the  Court  on  this  law,  page  14, 2}ost. 
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mines,  nor,  if  under  18,  to  run  breaker  engines ;  no  boy  under  14  may 
work  in  any  such  mine,  nor  if  under  12,  be  employed  about  the  outside 
structures  of  a  colliery,  except  in  clerical  work.  No  boy  under  12  may 
be  employed  in  a  bituminous  coal  mine,  and  no  boy  under  16,  unless  in 
company  with  a  person  over  10. 

In  California^  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  N^ew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  are  special  statutes  substantially  similar  in 
tenor,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  vocations  or  in  places 
deleterious  to  health  or  morals ;  for  example,  in  dancing,  singing,  beg- 
ging, peddling,  or  as  gymnasts  or  contortionists ;  and  in  California,  the 
law  prohibits  sending  minors  in  the  employ  of  telegraph,  telephone,  or 
special-delivery  companies,  to  places  of  questionable  repute. 

In  California,  also,  l)y  a  general  law,  minors  are  not  to  be  employed, 
except  in  vinicultural  or  horticultural  pursuits  or  domestic  occupations, 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  In  Colorado,  children  under  14 
are  not  to  be  employed  during  school  hours  when  the  public  schools  are 
in  session,  unless  such  children  have  received  instruction  for  at  least  12 
weeks  in  the  year,  eight  weeks  of  which  shall  he  consecutive. 

In  Connecticut,  children  under  14  are  not  to  be  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments,  and  not  to  be 
employed  at  all  unless,  if  resident  within  the  United  States  for  nine 
months,  such  children  have  attended  a  day  school  in  which  public  school 
studies  are  taught,  during  at  least  12  weeks,  or  (50  full  school  days,  of  the 
12  months  next  preceding  the  time  of  employment,  at  least  six  weeks' 
attendance  to  be  consecutive.  No  person  over  14  and  under  16,  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  is  to  be  employed  in  any  town  where  evening 
schools  are  established,  unless  he  can  show  consecutive  attendance  for  18 
evenings  within  every  school  month  of  20  days,  and  that  he  is  a  regular 
attendant.  Persons  under  16  may  not  be  employed  in  the  care  or  man- 
agement of  elevators. 

In  Illinois,  children  under  the  age  of  13  years  are  not  to  be  employed 
in  any  shop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  unless  such  chil- 
dren have  had  at  least  eight  weeks'  schooling  in  the  current  3^ear,  and 
then  only  when  the  labor  or  service  of  such  children  constitutes  the 
means  of  support  of  an  aged  or  infirm  relative,  who  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  dependent  upon  such  child.  Persons  under  14  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  nor  if  over  14  and  under  16, 
unless  a  certificate  of  age  and  birth  is  furnished. 

In  Louisiana,  boys  under  12  and  girls  under  14  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  persons  of  either  sex  if 
under  14  cannot  be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  to 
attend  itinerant  musicians,  unless  they  have  had  at  least  four  months' 
schooling  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  such  emploj^ment.     Chil- 
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dren  of  either  sex,  if  under  12,  cannot  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Marylaml,  except  in  certain  specified  counties,  and 
except  in  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  canned  goods. 

In  Maine,  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  and  no  child  under  15  to  be 
thus  employed,  except  during  vacation  time  of  the  public  schools,  unless 
he  has  had  during  each  and  every  year  at  least  16  weeks'  schooling,  eight 
weeks  of  which  shall  be  continuous.  Certificates  are  required  of  age, 
birth,  and  school  attendance. 

In  Massachusetts,  women  and  minors  are  not  to  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  for   the    purpose  of  manufacturing,  between   the    hours  of   10 
o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Children  under  13  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  or  mercantile  establishments, 
nor  at  any  indoor  work  performed  for  hire,  during  the  hours  when  the 
public  schools  are  in  session,  nor  if  under  14  in  any  manner  during  such 
hours,  unless  they  have  attended  school  for  at  least  30  weeks.     No  child 
under  14  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  seven  at  night ;  and  no  such  child  to  be  employed  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  except  during  the  vacation 
of  the  public  schools,  nor  at  any  indoor  work  for  hire  during  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  the  employer  procures  and 
keeps  on  file  a  certificate  showing  besides  the  facts  of  identification,  the 
further  fact  that  30  weeks'  schooling  has  been  had  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  issuing  of  the  certificate,  and  that  the  child  can  read  at  sight  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  English,  or,  in  case  the  child  cannot  so 
read  and  write,  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  an  evening  school,  and  in 
such  case,  the  certificate  continues  in  force  only  while  the  child  is  attend- 
ing such  evening  school,  the  fact  being  endorsed  thereon,  not  exceeding 
the  length  of  the  public  school  year  minus  20  weeks,  in  place  of  attend- 
ance at  day  school  as  provided  by  law.     If  attendance  has  been  at  a  half- 
time  school,  40  weeks  of  attendance  must  be  certified  instead  of  30.     No 
child  under  16  can  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  except  a  certificate  as  above  is  kept  on  file  by  the  employer. 
No  child  who  has  been  continuously  a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  since 
reaching  the  age  of  13  years  can  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  14  unless  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least  30  weeks  after 
reaching  the  age  of  13,  unless  such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legi- 
bly simple  sentences  in  English  or  is  exempt  by  law  from  such  attend- 
ance.    No  person  can  employ  a  minor  under  14  years  of  age,  or  over, 
who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  and  who  resides  in  a 
city  or  town  wherein  public  or  evening  schools  are  maintained,  and  is  not 
a  regular  attendant  of  the  day  school,  or  has  not  attained  an  attendance  of 
70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  yearly  session  of  the  evening  school.     There 
is  a  provision  for  exemption  from  this  section  in  case  the  labor  of  the 
minor,  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  it,  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support. 
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The  law  is  very  explicit  as  to  the  form  of  the  certificate,  its  manner  of  is- 
suing, and  as  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  school  committees  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  State  inspection  officers  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  law.  Children  under  the  age  of  14 
are  not  permitted  to  clean  any  part  of  the  power  machinery  in  a  factory 
when  such  part  is  in  motion,  or  when  such  part  is  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  moving  machinery.  Persons  under  the  age  of  18  years  are  not  to  have 
the  care,  management,  or  operation  of  any  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of 
over  200  feet  a  minute. 

In  Minnesota,  no  child  under  14  is  to  ])e  emploj^ed  at  any  time  in 
any  factory,  workshop,  or  mine  ;  nor  outside  of  the  family  in  which  he 
resides  at  any  indoor  work  for  hire  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  after  six  at  night.  No  child  of  school  age  shall  in  the  year  next  suc- 
ceeding any  birthday  of  such  child  be  employed  at  any  occupation  during 
the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  or  until  he 
has  attended  school  for  the  period  of  time  required  by  law  for  school 
attendance.  No  child  under  16  is  to  be  employed  at  any  indoor  occupa- 
tion, except  in  vacation  time,  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  English,  pro- 
vided such  child  is  not  a  regular  attendant  at  a  day  or  evening  school ; 
except,  however,  that  when  the  labor  of  a  minor  12  years  of  age  and 
under  14,  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  English,  or  of  any  minor  14 
years  of  age  or  over,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  and  that  such  minor  is  employed 
during  a  reasonable  part  of  the  year  only,  or  that  he  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  year,  the  provisions  as  to  non-employment  shall 
not  apply.  Persons  under  16  are  not  to  have  charge  of  elevators ;  nor 
if  under  18,  to  have  charge  of  elevators  running  at  a  speed  of  over  200 
feet  a  minute. 

In  Michigan,  no  child  under  14  is  to  be  employed  at  all  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  nor  in  any  kind  of  business  unless  after  four 
months'  schooling  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  such  employ- 
ment, except  in  districts  in  which  schools  are  kept  only  three  months ; 
and  if  under  16,  a  certificate  of  birth,  etc.  must  be  on  file  before  employ- 
ment is  o'iven  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

In  JS'ew  Hampshire,  children  under  10  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
manufacturing,  nor,  if  under  16,  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are 
in  session,  unless  they  can  read  and  write.  Before  a  child  can  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments,  certificates  of  schooling  are 
required,  as  follows:  If  under  16  and  over  14,  12  weeks;  if  under  14 
and  over  12,  six  months,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion in  the  district  in  which  such  child  resides ;  and  if  under  12  and  over 
10,  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  in  session  in  such  districts. 

In  Neiv  Jersey,  no  boy  under  the  age  of  12,  nor  girl  under  14,  can 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment ;  and  no  child  under  15  is  to  be  employed  in  any  business  whatever, 
unless  after  12  weeks'  schooling  within  the  12  preceding  months,  which 
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maybe  either  12  consecutive  weeks,  or  two  terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks 
each. 

In  JSFew  York,  children  between  eight  and  12  years  of  age  are  not  to  be 
employed  during  the  school  hours  of  the  public  schools.  Children  under 
14  are  not  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments, 
and  if  under  16,  certificates  of  age,  birth,  etc.  must  be  filed,  stating  also 
that  the  child  being  of  age  14,  or  over,  has  attended  school  for  at  least  one 
school  year ;  except  that  any  child  1 2  }'ears  of  age  or  over  who  can  read 
and  write  in  English  may  lie  employed  in  mercantile  establishments,  or 
any  child  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  can  read  and  write  in  English  may 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  during  the  vacation  time 
of  the  public  schools. 

In  JSforth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  children  between  eight  and  14  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  any  mine,  factory,  w^orkshop,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, or  in  any  other  manner  except  by  their  parents,  during  the  hours 
the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  after  12  weeks'  schooling  during 
the  year. 

In  Ohio,  children  under  14  cannot  be  emplo^xd  while  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  unless  after  compliance  with  the  law  as  to  school 
attendance,  —  20  weeks  in  city  districts  ;  16  weeks  in  other  districts.  If 
over  14  and  under  16,  and  unable  to  read  and  write,  they  must  attend 
school  at  least  half  a  day  or  a  night  school,  or  receive  private  instruction 
until  able  to  read  and  write  in  English,  and  employment  is  made  con- 
tingent upon  compliance  with  this  requirement. 

In  Pennsylvania,  children  under  13  are  not  to  be  employed  in  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  mills  ;  and  persons  13  years  of  age 
but  under  16  are  not  to  be  employed  in  such  mills  more  than  nine  months 
in  any  one  year,  nor  unless  they  have  attended  school  at  least  three  con- 
secutive months  in  the  same  year. 

In  Rhode  Island,  no  child  under  12  is  to  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  establishment,  where  five  or  more  women  or 
children  are  employed;  and  no  child  between  12  and  15  is  to  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  a  telegraph  or 
telephone  company,  except  during  vacations  of  the  public  schools,  unless 
such  child  has  attended  school  for  at  least  80  full  school  days  during  the 
days  and  hours  the  public  schools  were  in  session  in  the  district  where  such 
child  resides,  w^ithin  the  12  months  next  preceding  such  employment, 
except  such  child  has  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  or  has  been  excused  by  the  school  committee. 

In  Yey^mont,  children  under  10  are  not  to  be  employed  in  mills  or  fac- 
tories ;  nor  during  the  time  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  if  under  14 
and  unable  to  read  and  write ;  nor,  if  under  14,  unless  such  children  have 
received  26  weeks'  schooling  during  the  year  preceding  such  employment. 

In  Wisconsin,  no  child  under  14  may  be  em})loyed  in  mines,  factories, 
workshops,  or  places  of  amusement  or  entertainment,  except  in  the  ser- 
vice of  its  parents  outside   of  school  hours ;  and  except  also,  that  if  a 
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child  is  over  12  years  of  age,  employment  may  be  given  under  such  a 
permit  as  the  county  judge  may  give,  specifying  the  conditions  and  time 
of  employment;  and  in  granting  such  a  permit,  the  judge  must  consider 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  child,  his  state  of  education,  the 
necessities  of  the  family  to  which  he  l)elongs,  and  such  other  circumstances 
as  in  his  discretion  ought  to  affect  the  question  of  exemption  from  the  law 
prohibiting  employment.  If  the  child  resides  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  county  seat,  the  power  to  grant  a  permit  may  be  exercised  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  or  president  of  the  village  in  which  the  child  resides. 

In  Florida,  persons  under  15  are  not  to  be  employed  for  more  than  60 
days  without  the  consent  of  their  legal  guardians ;  and  in  jSfehrafiIca, 
children  under  12  cannot  be  employed  in  railroad  shops,  factories,  work- 
shops, or  mines  more  than  four  months  in  any  one  year. 

In  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  under  12  in  mines,  extends  also  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  in  N'ew  Jerse;/,  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors 
below  the  age  of  IG  at  any  work  dangerous  to  health,  without  a  certificate 
of  fitness  from  a  reputa])le  physician;  while  in  one  or  two  States  there  are 
special  statutes  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
cleaning  power  machinery  while  the  same  is  in  motion,  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision upon  this  point  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  cited. 

Court  Decisions. 

Some  of  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  la])or  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  courts  in  certain  States.  For  example,  the  provision  of  the  law 
in  California  that  a  stipulation  limiting  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours  must 
form  part  of  any  contract  under  which  work  is  performed  for  the  State 
or  for  any  municipality,  has  been  explained  by  the  court  to  mean  that 
"Eight  hours'  labor  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  under  the  con- 
tract to  which  the  stipulation  is  made  applicable,"  and  that  it  was  "  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  oflacers  of  the  State 
and  subordinate  local  government  from  requiring  anyone  doing  public 
work  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  doing  a  legal  day's  work,  but  not 
as  intending  to  require  them  to  prohibit  the  laborer  from  doing  extra 
work  for  extra  pay."  (Supreme  Court,  1869,  Drew  v.  Smith,  38  Cal., 
325.)  It  was  also  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  1874, 
(Babcock  v.  Goodrich,  47  Cal.,  488.)  that  "A  contract  for  the  erection 
of  county  buildings  is  not  void  because  it  does  not  provide  that  eight 
hours  shall  be  a  day's  work." 

In  Colorado,  the  Supreme  Court  has  answered  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
constitutionality  and  legality  of  proposed  legislation  providing  that  "Eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  all  mines,  factories  and  smelters," 
in  the  following  manner:  "It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
single  out  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and  smelting  industries  of  the 
State,  and  impose  upon  them  restrictions,  with  reference  to  the  hours 
of  their  employes,  from  which  other  employers   of  labor  are   exempt. 
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An  act  such  as  proposed  would  be  manifestly  in  violation  of  tlie  consti- 
tutional inhibition  against  class  legislation.  The  bill  submitted  also  vio- 
lates the  right  of  parties  to  make  their  own  contracts,  a  right  guaranteed 
by  our  bill  of  rights  and  protected  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  (Supreme  Court,  1895,  39  Pacific 
Keporter,  329.) 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Illinois  (1895,  40  Northeastern  Reporter, 
454.)  has  held  that  a  certain  section  of  an  act  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles, 
providing  that  ' '  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  48  hours  in  any  one 
week,"  is  unconstitutional,  as  depriving  persons  of  property  and  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  section  two  of  article  two  of 
the  Constitution  of  that  State. 

In  Indiana,  the  provision  as  to  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's 
labor  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  a  case  where  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  employment  was  taken  showed  that  more  than  eight  hours 
would  be  expected,  and  the  employe  without  objection,  and  without  in- 
forming his  employer  that  he  intended  to  charge  for  extra  employment, 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  (Appellate  Court,  1892,  Helphen- 
stine  V.  Hartig,  5  Griffiths,  172.  Ibid.,  1894,  Grissell  v.  Noel  Bros. 
Flour-Feed  Company,  36  Northeastern  Reporter,  452.)  A  similar  deci- 
sion has  been  rendered  in  Micliigan  (Supreme  Court,  1890,  Bartlett  v. 
The  Street  Railway  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  '6^  Mich.,  658.)  and  in 
I^ew  York  (Court  of  Appeals,  1884,  McCarthys.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New 
York,  96  N.  Y.,  1.) 

We  have  cited  the  adverse  decision  of  the  court  in  Illinois  as  to  the 
constitutionality  in  that  State  of  the  law  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  of 
minors  and  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
Massac] iusetts  has  decided  that  a  similar  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  all  persons  under  the  age  of  18,  and  all  women,  from  laboring  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  more  than  60  hours  per  week,*  "  violates  no 
contract  of  the  Commonwealth  implied  in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a 
manufacturing  company,  and  violates  no  right  reserved  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  any  individual  citizen,  and  may  be  maintained  as  a  health  or 
police  regulation.  A  law  which  merely  prohibits  a  woman  being  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  hours  per  day  or  week,  does  not  violate  her  right  to  labor  as  many 
hours  per  day  or  Aveek  as  she  ma}'  see  fit,  and  is  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  enact."  (Supreme  Judicial  Court,  1876,  Commonwealth  v. 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  120  Mass.,  383.) 

In  Nebraska,  a  statute  (Chap.  54  of  1891)  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor,  omitted  from  the  compiled  statutes  of  1895  and  not  included  in  our 
resume,  although  never  expressly  repealed,  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 

*  Now  changed  to  58  hours  per  week. 
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tional  on  the  ground  that  farm  and  domestic  labor  having  been  excepted, 
the  discrimination  thus  exercised  was  special  legislation  ;  and  secondly,  a 
provision  having  been  incorporated  in  the  law  that  employers  "  working 
their  employes  over  the  time  specified  in  the  act"  should  pa}^  as  extra 
compensation  double  the  amount  per  hour  as  paid  for  previous  hour,  this 
provision  denied  the  constitutional  right  of  parties  to  contract  with  refer- 
ence to  compensation.  It  appearing  to  the  court,  from  an  inspection  of 
the  entire  act,  that  the  two  points  specified  formed  an  inducement  to  its 
passage,  no  part  of  the  act  could  be  sustained  as  constitutional.  (Supreme 
Court,  1894,  Low  v.  Kees  Printing  Company,  41  Nebr.,  127.) 

In  jSfeiv  York,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  forbidding  contractors  for 
city  work  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  accept  more  than  eight  hours  for  a 
day's  work,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  has  been  held  not  to  "  al)ridge 
the  privileges  of  citizens  (under  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniled  Slates)  or 
deprive  any  citizen  of  his  rights  or  privileges  (under  the  Constitution  of 
JSFew  YorJt)."  (Superior  Court  of  Buffalo,  People  v.  Beck,  30  New  York 
Supplement,  473. )  The  case  in  which  this  decision  appears  was  appealed, 
and  in  considering  the  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  for  rea- 
sons stated  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  the  constitutional  question 
sought  to  be  presented,  and  stated  further  "  We  are  also  of  opinion  that 
this  clause  cannot  be  the  basis  for  the  criminal  indictment  of  any  person 
for  a  misdeameanor."  (Court  of  Appeals,  1894,  39  Northeastern  Ee- 
porter,  80.)  And  in  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  JSTeiv  York  statute 
relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  upon  railroads,  the  court  has  held  that  the 
provisions  for  fixing  hours  of  labor,  but  permitting  extra  hours  in  case  of 
unavoidable  accident  or  delay,  and  providing  also  that  extra  compensation 
shall  be  given  in  case  any  trainman  works  overtime  at  the  request  of  the 
railway  company  or  its  agent,  are  not  penal  in  their  scope,  "  but  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  adjustment  of  the  contractual  relations  of  the  parties,  when 
the  contract  for  hire  of  an  employe  omits  to  prescribe  the  duration  of  a 
day's  service ;  "  and  the  court  further  held  that  although  a  section  of  the 
act  declared  a  violation  of  its  provisions  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  this  applied 
"only  to  the  prohibition  against  permitting  or  requiring  employes  who 
have  worked  continuously  for  24  hours  from  going  on  duty  again  until 
after  eight  hours'  rest." 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  law,  declaring  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  held  that  this  provision  "  is  in  the  nature  of  a  direction  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  agents,"  and  "  it  is  not  a  contract  between  the  government 
and  its  laborers.  It  neither  prevents  the  government  from  making  agree- 
ments with  them  by  which  their  labor  may  be  more  or  less  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  nor  does  it  prescribe  the  amount  of  compensation  for  that  or 
any  other  number  of  hours'  labor."  (United  States  Supreme  Court, 
1876,  United  States  v.  Martin,  94  U.  S.,  400.)     It  has  also  been  held  that 
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the  law  applies  to  seamen  on  a  government  vessel  engaged  in  removing 
obstructions  to  navigation  in  rivers  and  harbors,  they  being  thereby  en- 
gaged upon  "  public  works  of  the  United  States."  (United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  Washington,  N.  D.,  1894  United  States  v. 
Jeflerson,  60  Federal  Reporter,  736.) 

In  Utah,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  regulating  the  hours  of 
employment  in  underground  mines,  and  in  smelters  and  ore  reduction 
works  to  eight  per  day,  except  in  emergency,  has  been  recently  decided 
by  the  court.     (Holden  v.  Hardy,  46  Pacific  Reporter,  756.)     In  this 
case  the  plaintiif  was  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  oifence  being  the  employment  of  a  workman  in  underground 
mining  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.     He  was  fined,  and  upon  refusal  to 
pay  the  fine,  committed  to  jail.     He  then  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.     The  court  refused  the  writ,  and  in  consider- 
ing and  deciding  the  question  whether  the  legislature  had  the  power  to 
enact  such  a  statute,  cited  section  one  of  article  16  of  the  Constitution  of 
Utah,  which  is  as  follows:   "The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protec- 
tion through  the  laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
State."     In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Zane  said 
upon  this  point,  "The  legislature  must  decide  whether  the  law  is  just  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  named ;  and  unless  the  law  is  so  palpably  unjust, 
or  so  clearly  not  calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
constitution,  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  unjust,  or 
that  it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  court  should  not  hold  it  without  the  scope  of  the  authority 
mentioned  in  that  instrument."     And  referring  to  section  six  of  the  same 
article,  which  is  as  follows:   "Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  all  works  or  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county  or 
municipal  governments ;  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  smelters  and  mines,"  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  "This  provision  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  with  respect  to  the  subjects  and 
objects  of  legislation  named  in  it ;  and  they  possessed  all  the  power  to 
enact  laws  with  respect  to  such  subjects  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  not  conferred  in  the  national  Constitution  exclusively  on  that 
government.     Any  law  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  or  safety 
of  employes  in  factories,  smelters,  or  mines  is  within  the  scope  of  this 
provision.     The  law  must  be  connected  with  some  of  the  objects  named 
and  calculated  to  effect   that  purpose.     If  it  is  not  so  connected  and 
adapted,  the  court  has  the  right  to  hold  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  provision.     But,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  connection 
and  adaptation,  the  advisability  must  be  held  by  the  court  to  have  been 
with  the  law-making  power.     The  court  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  that 
the  law  was  not  so  connected  l)efore  holding  it  void  for  that  reason." 
And  as  to  the  particular  statute  in  question,  relating  to  employment  in 
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mines,  wherein  frequently  the  health  and  safety  of  employes  were  in  dan- 
ger, the  court  could  not  say  that  a  law  limiting  the  period  of  labor  in 
such  mines  was  not  thus  connected. 

Summary. 

On  account  of  the  minor  diSerences  in  statutes  of  the  same  ireneral 
character  in  the  diflerent  States,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  condensed 
summary  which  will  show  the  exact  facts.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  following  States  have  statutes  fixing  in  some  degree  the  limit  of  a  day's 
work  in  the  absence  of  special  contract: — To  eight  hours:  California y 
Connecticut,  2llinoif<,  Indiana,  Missouri,  JVew  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyominc/.  Eight  hours  in  public  employments  only  : 
Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Utah,  and  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  Ten  hours:  Florida,  Maine,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, JSfebrasha,  JSfeio  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  Nine  hours  in 
public  employments :  Massachusetts.  These  limitations  in  States  which 
do  not  specifically  confine  the  statute  to  public  em})loyments  are,  never- 
theless, sometimes  applicable  only  to  certain  specified  employments, 
and  are  otherwise  modified,  as  explainetl  in  the  })ages  preceding  this  sum- 
mary. 

Special  provisions  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  minors  or  women  or 
both  in  factories,  and  in  some  cases,  in  other  employments,  exist  in  the 
following  States  :  To  10  hours  per  day,  or  55  hours  per  week,  in  New 
Jersey ;  10  hours  per  day,  or  58  per  week,  in  Massachusetts ;  10  hours 
per  day,  or  60  per  week,  in  California,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  JSfew  Hampshire,  JVew  York,  JVbrth 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia;  Q'6  hours  per  week  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  eight  hours 
per  day  in  Wisconsin.  A  law  upon  this  subject  in  Illinois  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  that  State. 

The  age  limits  of  persons  to  whom  these  laws  apply  rary  in  different 
States,  and  there  are  other  difierences,  all  of  which  have  been  previously 
pointed  out. 

The  hours  of  labor  upon  railroads  have  been  a  subject  of  limiting 
legislation  in  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Neio  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Besides  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  factory  and  other  em- 
ployments, there  are  special  statutes  limiting  or  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  mines,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  also  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 
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There  are  statutes  preventing  the  employment  of  children  in  certain 
employments  deleterious  to  health  or  morals,  in  California^  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Neiv  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  District  of  Columbia.  There 
are  also  statutes  limiting  employment  to  a  fixed  number  of  months  or  weeks 
per  year,  or  with  respect  to  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  in  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  /South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Index  by  States  and  Territories. 

Alabama.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7.  Sum- 
mary. —  16. 

Arkansas.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7.  Sum- 
mary. —  16. 

California.  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Factory  Provisions. — 3,  5. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Wo7nen  and  Children.  — 8.     Court  Decisions. 

—  12.     Siimmary.  —  16,17. 

Colorado.     General  Legislation. — 2.    Special  Factory  Provisions. —  5.     Special 

Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8.     Coxirt  Decisions. —  12. 

Summary.  — 16,  17. 
Connecticut.     General  Legislation.  —  2.     Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women 

and  Children.  — 8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Delaware.     Special  Provisions  Relating  to    Women  and  Children.  —  8.     Sum- 
mary. —  17. 
District  op  Columbia.     General  Legislation.  —  2.     Special  Provisions  Relating 

to  Women  and  Children. — 8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Florida.     General  Legislation.  —  3.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  6.     Special 

Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  12.     Summary.  —  16. 
Georgia.       General    Legislation. —  1.      Special    Factory    Provisions. — 4,    6. 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to   Women  and  Children.  —  8.     Summary. — 

16,  17. 
Idaho.     General  Legislation.  —  2.     Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and 

Children.  —  7 .     Summary.  —  16. 
Illinois.     General  Legislation.  —  2.     Sj^ecial  Factory  Provisions.  —  4.     Special 

Provisions  Relating  to    Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8.     Court  Decisions.  — 

13.     Summary.  — 16,17. 
Indiana.     General  Legislation. — 3.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  4.     Special 

Provisions  Relating  to   Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8.     Court  Decisions.  — 

13.     Summary. —  16,  17. 
Iowa.     Specicd  Provisions  Relating  to    Women  and  Children.  —  7.     Summary. 

—  16. 

Kansas.  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and 
Children.  —  7,  8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 

Kentucky.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  8.  Sum- 
mary.— 17. 
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Louisiana.     Special  Factory  Provisions. — 4,6.     Special  Provisions  Relating  ta 

Women  and  Children.  —  8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Maine.     General  Legislation. — 3.     Special  Factory  Provisions. — 4.     Special 

Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  9.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Maryland.      General  Legislation. —  3.      Special  Factory   Provisions. —  4,   6. 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  8,9.     Summary.  — 

16,  17. 
Massachusetts.     General  Legislation.  —  3.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5,6. 

Special  Provisions   Relatirig  to    Wo77ien  and  Children.—  S,  9,  12.      Court 

Decisions.  — 13.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Michigan.     General   Legislation.  —  3.      Special   Factory  Provisions.  —  5,    6. 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Woynen  and  Children. — 8,  10.     Court  De- 
cisions. — 13.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Minnesota.     General  Legislation.  —  3.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5,    6. 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8,  10.     Summary. 

—  16,17. 

Missouri.     General  Legislation.  —  2.     Sj)ecial   Provisions    Relating   to  Women 

and  Children. — 8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Montana.     Special   Factory   Provisions.  —  7.     Special   Provisions   Relating   to 

Women  and  Children.  —  8.     Summary.  —  17. 
Nebraska.     General  Legislation.  —  3.     Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women 

and  Children.  —  12.     Court  Decisions.  —  13.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
New  Hampshire.     General  Legislation.  —  3.     Sp)ecial  Factory  Provisions.  —  5. 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children. — 8,  10.     Summary. 

—  16,  17. 

New  Jersey.  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Factory  Provisions. — 4,  6. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8,  10,  12.  Sum- 
mary. — 16,  17. 

New  York.  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5,  6,  7. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  8,  11.  Court  De- 
cisions.— 13,  14.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 

North  Dakota.  Special  Factory  Provisions. — 5.  Sp)ecial  Provisions  Relating 
to  Women  and  Children. — 7,  11.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 

Ohio.  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5,  6.  Special 
Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,8,  11.     Summary.  — 16, 17. 

Oklahoma.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5.     Summary.  —  16. 

Pennsylvania.  General  Legislation. — 2.  Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5,  6. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8,  11.  Sum- 
mary. — 16,  17. 

Rhode  Island.  General  Legislation.  —  3.  Special  Factory  Provisions. — 5. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  8,  11.  Summary.  — 
16,  17. 

South  Carolina.     Special  Factory  Provisions. — 4.     Summary.  —  16. 

South  Dakota.  Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5.  Special  Provisions  Relating 
to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  11.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 

Tennessee.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  12. 
Summary.  — 16. 

Territories  (n.  s.).     Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7. 

United  States  (n.  s.).  General  Legislation.  —  2.  Special  Provisions  Rdating 
to  Women  and  Children.  —  7.     Court  Decisions.  —  14.     Summary.  —  16. 
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Utah.     General   Legislation.  —  2,      Special   Factory  Provisions.  —  6,     Speci(tl 

Provisions  Relatiy^g  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7.     Court  Decisions.  —  15. 

Summary.  — 16. 
Vermont.     Special  Factory   Provisions. — 5.      Special   Provisions    Relating    to 

Women  and  Children.  —  11.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
Virginia.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5.     Summary.  —  16. 
Washington.     Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  6.     Special  Pro cisions  Relating  to 

Women  and  Children.  —  7.     Summary.  —  16. 
West  Virginia.     Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  12, 

Summary.  —  16. 
Wisconsin.     General  Legislation.  —  2.    Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  5.    Special 

Provisions  Relating  to  Women  aiid  Children.  —  7,  8,  11.    Summary.  — 16,  17. 
Wtoming.     General  Legislation.  —  3.    Special  Factory  Provisions.  —  6.    Special 

Provisions  Relating  to  Women  and  Children.  —  7,  8.     Summary.  —  16,  17. 
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The  concentration  of  population  in  factor}^  towns,  and  in  the  tenement 
quarters  of  great  cities,  is  a  marked  feature  of  modern  life.  The  evils  in- 
cident to  the  ordinary  tenement  block,  erected  as  a  purely  commercial 
enterprise,  are  well  known.  Their  extent  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
slums  of  American  cities  has  been  treated  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau 
and  elsewhere.*  The  erection  of  model  tenements,  as  a  distinct  ethical  and 
economic  movement,  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  these  evils  and  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  so  far  as  they  may  be  modified  by  the 
best  possible  arrangements  for  housing  the  people.  The  movement  is  now 
international.  It  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  test  its  results, 
both  ethical  and  financial,  and  is  bound  to  be  carried  much  further.  The 
model  tenement  enterprises  have  been  divided  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  into 
five  leading  groups,  as  follows  : 

"1.     Those  that  are  conducted  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 

2.  Those  which  are  semiphilanthropic  in  aim  —  that  is,  where  the 
commercial  element  is  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  but  where  dividends  are 
limited  to  a  sum  equal  to,  or  slightly  inferior  to,  normal  commercial  rates 
on  investments  of  the  highest  class. 

3.  Philanthropic  trusts,  bequests,  and  gifts,  where  no  division  of 
profits  occur  and  where  the  income  earned  is  added  to  the  capital  in  order 
to  perpetuate  operations. 

*  See  A  Teneynent  House  Census  of  Boston,  Reports  of  this  Bureau,  1891  and  1892;  Rooms,  Tene- 
ments, and  Dwelling  Houses,  Vol.  I,  Decennial  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1895;  and  The  Slums  of 
Great  Cities,  Seventh  Special  Report  of  U.  S  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1894.  Also,  Report  of  the 
Tenement  House  Committee  of  Neio  York,  1894. 
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4.  Municipal  model  enterprises,  namel}',  M'here  municipalities  have 
built  houses  to  rent,  either  for  the  sake  of  furnishinir  an  exanii)le  to  pri- 
vate enterprises  (which  has  usually  been  the  case)  or  because  there  was 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  l)uilders  to  undertake  the  housinir  of 
people  displaced  from  expropriated  and  insanitary  areas. 

5.  Houses  built  by  private  employers  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  their 
help." 

Model  Block  Buildings. 


Cities  or  Towns 


Riverside  Buildings  (Improved  Dwellings  Company), Brooklyn 

Astral  Apartments, !  Brooklyn 

Improved  Dwellings  Association, New  York    . 

Tenement  House  Building  Company Xew  York  . 

Boston  Co-operative  Building  Company, Boston 

Rufus  Ellis  Memorial  (Improved  Dwellings  Association), Boston 

Bunker  Hill  Terraces, Boston 

Marlborough  Buildings  (Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  ComiJany;,        .         .        .      Loudon 

Artisans',  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company London 

Farringdon  Road  Buildings  (Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Industrious  Classes),  .        .        . London 

Brady  Street  Model  Dwellings  (l>"our  Per  Cent  Industrial  Dwellings  Company),  .     London 

Katharine  Buildings  (East  End  Dwellings  Company), London 

Bolina  Road  Estate  (Tenement  Dwellings  Company), London 

Peabody  Donation  Fund, London 

Brandon  Street  Model  Buildings  (Guinness  Trust  I London 

Victoria  Square  Artisans' Dwellings  (Municipal  Model  Buildings),  .        .        .      Liverpool     . 

Manchester  Laborers'  Dwellings  Company I  Manchester  . 

Improved  Industrial  Company,       .     • [  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Glasgow  Workmen's  Dwellings  ('ompany Glasgow 

Block  No.  1  (Municipal  Model  Dwellings) Glasgow 

Rosemount  Association  for  Providing  Dwellings  for  Working  People,     .         .         .      Edinburgh  . 

Edinburgh  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor Edinburgh  . 

Well  Court  Model  Tenements, ,....;  Edinburgh  . 

Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris ;  Paris     . 

Healthy  Dwellings  Company, Marseilles    , 

Alsace-Lorraine  (Tenement  Dwellings  Company) Rouen. 

Cheap  Dwellings  Company, Lyons  . 

Tenement  Dwellings  Company, Frankfort  on  the  Main 

Berlin  Mutual  Building  Company, j  Berlin  . 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Tenements, i  Berlin  . 

Meyer's  Model  Tenement  Buildings, I  Leipsic 

Salomon  Fund, Leipsic-Reudnitz 

Co-operative  Building  Association Dresden 

Saint  John's  Society, Dresden 

Savings  and  Building  Society, !  Hanover 

Loest's  Court I  Halle  on  the  Saale 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes, Amsterdam 

Amsterdam  Association  for  Building  Laborers'  Dwellings, i  Amsterdam 

Saint  Erik  Building  Company Stockholm   . 

Stockholm  Laborers'  Dwellings  Companj-, Stockholm   , 

State  Railway, Gothenburg 

"New  Houses  "  (Robert  Dickson  Fund), Gothenburg 
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Dr.  Gould,  in  the  report  from  which  we  quote,*  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  leading  model  enterprises,  covering  their  practical  operation  and 
their  results,  illustrated  in  many  instances  by  plans  and  views  of  the  build- 
ings. In  order  to  bring  before  those  interested  in  the  subject  the  location 
of  these  buildings,  accompanied  by  data  as  to  rents  and  profits,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  tables,  showing  these  facts,  connectedly  and  in 
form  convenient  for  comparison  : 


Model  Block  Buildings. 


Easge 

OF  Weekly  Rents 

Percentases  of 
Yearly  Profit 

states  or  Countries 

Tenements 

of 
One  lioom 

Tenements 

of 
Two  Rooms 

Tenements 

of 

Three  Rooms 

Tenements 

of 
Four  Rooms 

Xew  York   . 

$1.40 

$1.50    to  $2.30 

$2.10  to  $2.40 

$2.30   to  $3.60 

5  to  6 (average) 

1 

New  York  . 

- 

1.62   to 

1.85 

2.19   to 

2.77 

2.65    to     3.69 

2.00  (average) 

2 

Kew  York  . 

- 

1.44   to 

1.79 

2.08   to 

3.46 

2.54   to     3.23 

6.00  (average) 

3 

Kew  York  . 

- 

1.62   to 

1.85 

2.19   to 

2.54 

- 

4.75  (net) 

4 

Massachusetts     . 

- 

2.25  and 

2.50 

3.25 

3.50 and    3.75 

9.96  (net) 

5 

Massachusetts     . 

1.00   to     1.10 

1.50   to 

1.80 

1.00   to 

2.50 

2.75   to     3.30 

5.25  to  5.50  (net) 

6 

Massachusetts     . 

l.-iOand    1.50 

1.80   to 

2.20 

2.75 

3.30   to     3.60 

6.00  (net) 

7 

England 

- 

1.58    to 

1.76 

1.95   to 

2.31 

2.31    to     2.92 

8-{-  (net) 

8 

England 

0.61 

0.97   to 

1.22 

1.46   to 

2.07 

- 

- 

9 

England 

_ 

1.22   to 

1.34 

1.46    to 

1.76 

1.64   to     2.31 

_ 

10 

England 

0.3- 

- 

0.97   to 

1.34 

1.34   to     1.70 

6.25  (net). 

11 

England 

0.37   to     O.So 

1.10   to 

1.22 

- 

- 

5.25  to  5.50  (average) 

12 

England 

- 

1.58 

- 

- 

13 

England 

0.49    to     0.85 

0.79    to 

1.46 

1.03   to 

1.83 

1.70   to     1.83 

3.25  to  3.50  (average) 

14 

England 

0.43   to     0.67 

0.85   to 

1.09 

1.09   to 

1.34 

- 

3.00  (net) 

15 

England 

0.49 

0.85   to 

1.03 

1.22   to 

1.34 

- 

2.60  (net) 

16 

England 

0.49  and   0.73 

0.67   to 

1.16 

- 

- 

- 

17 

Scotland 

0.55   to     0.61 

0.91   to 

1.10 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Scotland       .        .  \ 

0.43 

0.61   to 

0.65 

_ 

- 

3.85  (net) 

19 

Scotland 

0.79 

0.97 

1.41 

- 

3.20  (net) 

20 

Scotland 

- 

0.79 

0.85   to 

1.12 

- 

- 

21 

Scotland 

0.50    to     0.63 

0.84   to 

0.88 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Scotland 

- 

0.66 

1.07 

- 

3+  (net) 

23 

France  . 

- 

0.97    to 

1.16 

0.97    to 

1.45 

- 

3.19  (net) 

24 

France  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.89  (net) 

25 

France  . 

0.32   to     0.42 

0.72    to 

0.96 

0.74   to 

1.28 

1.41   to     1.67 

1.40  (net) 

26 

France  . 

- 

0.36   to 

0.49 

0.65    to 

0.96 

- 

4.00  (net) 

27 

Germany- 

- 

0.*77   to 

0.88 

3.10   to 

1.32 

- 

4.24  (net) 

28 

Germany 

- 

0.69   to 

0.94 

1.01    to 

1.44 

- 

- 

29 

Germany 

0.42   to     0.77 

0.56   to 

1.40 

0.82    to 

3.47 

1.72    to     3.49 

- 

30 

Germany 

0.19    to     0.29 

- 

0.60   to 

0.73 

0.71   to     0.92 

3.00  (net) 

31 

Germany 

- 

0.62   to 

0.64 

0.76 

- 

- 

32 

Germany 

- 

- 

0.73   to 

1.01 

0.91   to     1.45 

4.70  (net) 

^ 

Germany 

0.26    to     0.38 

0.32   to 

0.56 

0.58   to 

1.00 

0.71   to     1.19 

5.60(av.gross) 

34 

Germany 

- 

- 

0.55   to 

0.71 

0.73    to     0.96 

4.50  (net) 

35 

Germany 

- 

- 

0.49   to 

0.69 

1.03 

- 

36 

Holland 

0.92 

1.21 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Holland 

0.87    to     1.01 

1.10    to 

1..50 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Sweden 

0.85 

0.93 

- 

- 

- 

39 

Sweden 

0.57    to     0.62 

0.77   to 

0.88 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Sweden 

- 

0.49   to 

0.93 

- 

1.55   to     2.47 

41 

Sweden 

0.43    to     0.53 

0.74   to 

0.77 

- 

- 

- 

42 

*  The  Rousing  of  the  Working  People,    Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioaer  of  Labor,  1895. 
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Model  Small  Houses. 


Cities  or  Ti«wiis 


States 
or  Countries 


Annual  IJiiituls 


Railwaj' 


Com 


S.  D.  Warren  and  Company, 

Howland  Mills  Corporation, 

Wlllimantic  Linen  Company, 

I'ullman's  Palace  Car  Companj', 

Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company, 

Municipal  Artisans'  Dwellings,  . 

James  Smieton  and  Sons,     . 

Pilrig  Model  Dwellings, 

Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company  of  Passy 

Auteuil, 
Havre  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company 

The  Cottage 

Itouen  Clieap  Dwellings  Companj-,    . 

Solvay  and  Company 

M.  Menier 

Belfort  Clieap  Dwellings  Company,   , 
Saint-Gobain  Manufacturing  (!ompany 
Mining  Company  of  Anzin, 
Blanzy  Mining  Company,     . 
Mining  Company  of  Lens,    . 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean 

pany 

Northern  Railwaj*, 

M.  Schneider, 

D.  Walter-Seitz,    . 

Lille  Real  Estate  Company, 

M.  Fanien 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief, 

Bureau  of  Public  Relief, 

Vieille-Montagne  Companj', 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company, 

Mariemont  Mining  Company, 

Brussels  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Companj-, 

Verviers  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Companj-, 

Cite  Hoyaux, 

Grand-Hornu  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com 

pany 

Boie-du-Luc  Mining  Companj-,  . 

Barmen  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Companj-, 

Mutual  Building  Company, 

Marine  Service  of  the  German  Empire, 

Mutual  Building  Companj-, 

Mulhouse  Workingmen's  Dwellings  Company 

Friederich  Krupp, 

D.  Peters  and  Companj-,      .... 
Roj-al  Prussian  State  Railwaj-,    . 
Municipal  Model  Dwellings, 
Gothenburg  Savings  Bank, 


Cumberland  Mills 
New  liedford 
Wlllimantic 
Pullman   . 
Lowell 
Hudderstield 
Carnoustie 
Edinburgh 


Paris 

Havre 

Lyons 

Rouen 

Varangeville-Dombasle 

Noisiel 

Belfort      . 

Saint  Gobain 

Anzin 

Hlanzj- 

Lens 

Laroche    . 

Bourget    . 

Le  Creuzot 

Granges   . 

Lille . 

Lillers 

Antwerp  . 

Wavre 

Chenee 

Marcinelle  and  Couillet  . 

Mariemont  and  Bascoup 

Brussels    . 

Verviers  . 

Mons 

Mons 

Bois-du-Luc 

Barmeu     . 

Landsburg  on  the  Warta 

Friedrichsort 

Neuss 

Mulhouse 

Essen 

Xeviges    . 

Leinhausen  (Hanover) 

Duisburg  . 

Gothenburg 


Maine 

Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
niinois     . 
Massachusetts 
England  . 
Scotland  . 
Scotland  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 

France  . 
France  . 
France  . 
France  . 
France  . 
France  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 

Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Germanj- 
Germanj- 
Germanj- 
Germanj- 
Germany 
German  J- 
Germanj- 
Germanj- 
Germanj- 
Sweden    . 


$44.40  to  $189.60 
102.00  to    120.00 

84.24  to 
180.00  to 
116.24  to 

42.12  to 


25.55  to 


15.00  to 


11.58  to 


39.36  to 
17.56  to 


23.16  to 
15.44  to 


13.92  to 

38.48  to 


34.80  to 


100.36 
600.00 
120.24 
75.92 
36.90 
47.45 

57.90 
82.99 
60.24 
39.95 
27.84 
28.95 
115.80 
23.16 
12.74 
27.80 
12.74 

27.02 
111.16 
18.53 
22.58 
46.32 
25.09 
62.73 
27.79 
19.30 
38.60 
19.08 
51.48 
46.32 
41.64 


23.92 
21.96 
54.74 
49.50 

137.08 
95.20 
36.19 

171.36 

49.50 

39.27 

57.12 

73.92  to  *167.28 


11.64  to 


32.42  to 
152.32  to 


Rent  goes  towards  payment  of  houses. 


The  characterization  of  the  different  enterprises  as  "commercial," 
"  semiphilanthropic,"  "manufacturing,"  etc.,  is  due  to  Dr.  Gould  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  grouping  previously  mentioned.  The 
designation  "  manufacturing  "  meaning  that  the  erection  of  the  building 
is  due  to  firms  or  companies  engaged  in  manufacturing,  the  houses  being 
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built  for  the  purpose  of  providing  model  tenements  for  employes,  while 
"municipal,"  applied  to  certain  enterprises  in  Great  Britain,  implies 
that  the  buildings  were  erected  by  the  municipality  under  the  "  Artisans' 
and  Laborers'  Dwellings  Act  of  187-5,"  "  The  Glasgow  Improvement  Act 
of  1866,"  etc.  Dr.  Gould  very  pertinently  remarks,  "There  is  a  higher 
test  of  social  economic  utility  than  the  size  of  dividends  to  stockholders. 
Such  utility  is  disclosed  by  the  well-known  fact  that  rentals  charged  in 
model  dwellings  are  almost  universally  lower  than  those  exacted  for  fairly 
similar  accommodations  in  the  neighborhood.  *  *  *  The  provision  of 
first  class  homes  is  of  great  importance.  If  they  can  be  provided  at  a 
lower  rate  than  ordinary,  and  yet  bring  a  normal  commercial  return, 
nothing  further  can  be  desired.  Where  model  companies  have  not  suc- 
ceeded there  is  generally  some  good  reason  for  it.  There  is  for  them, 
undoubtedly,  in  every  community  a  wide  sphere  of  work." 

We  also  present  the  following  table  relating  to  model  lodging  houses, 
compiled  from  data  derived  from  Dr.  Gould's  report : 


3Iodel  Lodging  Houses. 


Cities  or  TowHS 


States 
or  Countries 


Cliarge 

for  One  Xiglifs 

Lods-nit; 


Model  Lodging  Houses,         .... 
Municipal  Lodging  Houses,  .... 

Burns'  Homes, 

Grass  Market  Model  Lodging  House  Company 
London  County  Council  Lodging  Houses,  . 

Rowton  House, 

Model  Lodging  Houses 


Baltimore 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 
Edinburgh  . 
London . 
London . 
Huddersfield 


Maryland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 


$0.15  to  $0.30 
0.06  to  0.09 
0.07  to  0.12 
0.08  to  0.12 
0.10 
0.12 
0.06  to    0.12 


Possibly  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  model  tenement  movement 
in  great  cities  is  that  representing  municipal  initiative.  This  has  reached 
its  widest  development  in  Great  Britain.  Based  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  in  the  expropriation  for  sanitary  purposes  of  considerable 
areas  of  territory  covered  by  houses  of  the  poorest  character,  it  was  led, 
almost  inevitably,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
was  applied,  to  go  very  much  farther,  and  undertake  the  erection  and 
management  of  model  buildings. 

The  example  of  Glasgow  is  usually  cited  as  tvpical,  although  nearly 
every  large  city  in  Great  Britain  has  done  something  in  this  direction. 
It  was  especially  necessary  in  Glasgow  to  provide  housing  for  those  who 
were  turned  out  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  buildings.  In  that  city  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population  lives  in  tenements  or  apartment 
houses,  and  unless  provision  was  made  for  those  who  were  deprived  of 
shelter  by  the  expropriation  of  condemned  estates  much  hardship  would 
ensue,  or  overcrowding  in  other  districts  would  be  inevitable.  The  Glas- 
gow Building  Act  therefore  authorizes  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  city, 
and  either  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  same  to  those  who  will  undertake  to 
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erect  thereon  dwellings  for  the  artisan  or  working  classes,  or,  failing  this, 
the  construction  of  such  buildings  by  the  city  itself.  The  corporation  of 
Glasgow  had  expended  in  this  direction  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1893,  for  property  acquired,  $11,705,414.  It  has  disposed  of  property 
amounting  to  $4,902,568  ;  the  value  of  propei-ty  remaining  being  $2,653,- 
760,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  $2,149,086.  The  receipts  from  ratepayers 
upon  assessments  made  since  1866  on  account  of  the  enterprises  were 
$2,812,188.  There  was  also  an  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets,  which 
would  have  to  be  met  by  assessments,  amounting  to  $692,573  ;  making 
the  total  cost  to  ratepayers  amount  to  $3,504,761.  These  figures  show 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations.  Only  a  part  of  the  money 
was  expended  in  buildings,  however,  the  net  result  including  the  ac- 
quirement of  Alexandra  Park  and  the  formation  of  29  new  streets  and  im- 
provement of  25  old  streets.  The  results  are  plainly  shown  in  improved 
morals  and  superior  sanitary  conditions.  Under  the  act,  not  more  than 
500  persons  could  be  displaced  by  destruction  of  insanitar}^  houses,  within 
any  six  months  unless  suitable  provision  was  made  for  rehousing  them 
within  that  time. 

The  English  "  Housing  of  the  AVorking  Classes  Act,"  1890  (53  and 
54  Victoria,  Chapter  70),  repealing  previous  acts  of  similar  character,  and 
putting  in  definite  form  everything  of  value  that  previous  acts  had  con- 
tained, besides  extending  the  powers  of  munici[)al  cor[)orations  with  ref- 
erence to  the  expropriation  and  reclamation  of  insanitary  tenement 
house  districts,  must  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere. 
The  act  is  remarkably  full  and  explicit  in  its  provisions. 

It  provides  that  whenever  buildings  are  unfit  for  habitation  on  account 
of  crowded  arrangement,  insanitary  condition  of  streets  or  l)uildings, 
including  insufficient  light,  air,  or  ventihition,  so  that  they  become 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  their  inhabitants  or  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  buildings,  and  that  the  evils  cannot  l^e 
remedied  by  reconstruction  or  rearrangement,  the  local  authorities  may 
by  methods  defined  in  the  act,  proceed  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  area.  The  act  states  how  the  official  representation  is  to  be 
made,  upon  which  proceedings  are  taken,  and  provides  for  the  submission 
of  maps,  particulars,  and  estimates.  It  provides  also  that  accommoda- 
tions must  be  found  for  the  inhabitants  of  l^uildings  displaced  by  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Arrangement  is  made  for  public  advertisement  and  notice 
to  owners  and  occupiers,  and  also  for  the  voluntary  ameliorations  of  the 
specified  estate  to  be  made  by  the  owners  under  the  supervision  of  the 
authorities;  but  in  case  this  voluntary  action  is  not  taken  by  the  owners, 
the  act  contemplates  compulsory  purchase  and  action  by  the  authorities. 

In  commenting  upon  this  act.  Dr.  Gould  says,  "It  is  important  to 
note  that  special  care  is  taken  by  this  law  of  the  housing  of  ^vorking 
people.  All  undue  hardship  accompanying  their  displacement  is  efliect- 
ually  guarded  against.     As  working  people  cannot  be  displaced  without 
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more  or  less  iuoouvenience,  cordial  recognition  is  given  to  the  necessity 
of  their  being  properly  cared  for  within  the  district  which,  from  reasons 
of  contiguity  to  employment  or  special  facilities  of  access,  they  have 
chosen  to  make  their  residence.  In  this  respect  the  act  is  in  a  measure 
unique.  These  provisions  furnish  also  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
some  English  cities  in  undertaking  the  improvement  of  insanitary  areas 
have  built  and  rented  house  accommodations  for  working  people.  These 
requirements  have  been  followed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
socialistic  schemes,  but  with  the  idea  of  recognizing  the  justice  of  the 
workingman's  necessity  of  being  near  his  place  of  toil.  In  almost  every 
instance,  if  not  in  every  case,  steps  have  first  been  taken  to  induce 
private  parties  to  purchase  the  land  and  build  suitable  dwellings.  When 
these  eflbrts  have  failed,  after  a  threefold  attempt  has  been  made,  as  in 
London,  the  municipalities  themselves  intervene  to  fulfil  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  law.  Individuals  and  building  companies  have  usually 
asserted  that  the  requirements  as  to  new  buildings  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  proper  financial  return  upon  the  investment.  In 
many  instances  at  least  the  land  has  l)een  otiered  at  a  figure  from  which 
the  cost  of  demolition  has  been  eliminated.  This  practice,  which  seems 
entirely  equitable,  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  whole  cost  of  improve- 
ment should  not  appear  in  the  rent  charged  to  future  tenants.  The 
expropriation  and  demolition  of  insanitary  areas  entail  benefit  to  the 
entire  community,  and  it  is  l)ut  fair  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should 
bear  a  moderate  portion  of  the  cost." 

The  act  is  very  complete  in  its  provision  of  methods  of  assessment 
of  damages  and  values  antecedent  to  payments  to  be  made  by  the  munici- 
pality for  expropriating  property,  but  it  seems  to  guard  against  the  pay- 
ment of  unreasonable  sums  for  property  which  may  be  taken.  AA'hile  it 
provides  for  municipal  action  in  the  provision  of  houses  or  tenements  for 
those  who  are  displaced  by  the  removal  of  insanitary  buildings,  it  is 
explicit  in  requiring  eflbrts  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  private  parties  or  to 
building  companies  before  direct  municipal  action  is  taken  toward  building 
houses  and  operating  on  public  account. 

The  leading  features  of  the  act  are  the  fixing  of  responsibility  upon 
owners  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  property,  and  in  case  the  owners 
fail  to  maintain  such  property  under  sanitary  conditions,  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  to  the  fullest  extent  in  expropriating  the  estates.  These 
principles  are  not  new  in  English  law,  and  are  simply  an  extension  of 
principles  embodied  in  our  statutes  respecting  Boards  of  Health ;  but  the 
law  goes  further  than  this  in  providing  for  the  rehousing  of  those  who 
would  be  deprived  of  shelter  by  the  operation  of  these  principles.  In 
this  respect  it  at  first  glance  passes  beyond  the  mere  exercise  of  the  police 
power  and  enters  upon  a  field  of  municipal  activity,  which,  at  first  glance, 
seems  socialistic  in  its  character.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  shows  that  what  is  done  in  this  direction  is  simply  to  provide 
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against  injurious  results  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  with 
respect  to  sanitation.  As  Dr.  Gould  remarks,  "The  law  is  distinctly  a 
measure  of  protection  and  only  incidentally  one  of  social  advance.  The 
moral  to  be  derived  from  its  consideration  is  that  an  expensive  awakening 
must  come  sooner  or  later  to  all  communities  where  fundamental  sanitary 
requisites  in  dwelling  construction  have  been  neglected.  This  legisla- 
tion gives  evidence  that  the  interests  of  property  will  not  henceforth  be 
considered  paramount  to  those  of  human  life." 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Chap.  5G7  of  1895,  authority  is  given 
to  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  condemn  tenement 
houses  which  are  found  defective  upon  sanitary  grounds,  or  for  reasons 
which  make  adjacent  buildings  untit  for  human  habitation.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  as  follows:  "Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  health  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  any 
building  or  part  thereof  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  order  to  vacate 
which  has  been  made  by  said  board,  is,  by  reason  of  age,  defects  in  drain- 
age, plumbing,  infection  with  contagious  disease,  or  ventilation,  or  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises,  which  is  likely  to 
cause  sickness  among  its  occupants  or  among  the  occupants  of  other 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  because  it  stops  ventilation  in  other, 
buildings,  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to  make  other  buildings  adja- 
cent to  the  same  unlit  for  human  habitation,  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health ;  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried  into 
effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health  or  other  sanitary 
evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings ;  so  untit  for  human  habitation 
that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  said  building  cannot  be  remedied  by  repairs 
or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  destruction  of  said  building,  or  of  a 
portion  of  the  same,  said  board  of  health  may  condemn  the  same  and 
order  it  removed,  provided  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  building  can 
demand  a  survey  of  said  building  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  case  of 
unsafe  buildings,  and  may  institute  proceedings  in  the  supreme  court  in 
the  county  of  New  York  for  the  condemnation  of  said  building.  Said 
proceedings  shall  be  instituted  and  carried  on  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  except  as  modified  by  this  act.  Upon  the 
institution  of  said  proceedings,  the  owner  of  said  building  or  any  person 
interested  therein  may  in  his  answer  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  said  building  or  part  thereof  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such  case, 
the  court  shall  not  appoint  commissioners  unless  proof  is  made  of  the 
necessity  of  said  destruction.  In  such  proceeding  evidence  shall  be 
receivable  by  the  commissioners  to  prove  : 

1.  That  the  rental  of  the  building  was  enhanced  by  reason  of  the 
same  being  used  for  illegal  purposes  or  being  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  ;  or 

2,  That  the  building  is  in  a  state  of  defective  sanitation,  or  is  not 
in  reasonably  good  repair  ;  or 
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3.  That  the  building  is  unfit,  and  not  reasonably  capable  of  being 
made  fit,  for  human  habitation ;  and,  if  the  commissioners  are  satisfied  by 
such  evidence,  then  the  compensation  — 

(a)  Shall  in  the  first  case,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  rental,  be  based 
on  the  rental  of  the  building,  as  distinct  from  the  ground  rent,  which 
would  have  been  obtainable  if  the  building  was  occupied  for  legal  pur- 
poses and  only  by  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  building  w^as  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fitted  to  accommodate  without  such  over- 
crowding as  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates ;  and 

(b)  Shall  in  the  second  case  be  the  amount  estimated  as  the  value 
of  the  building  if  it  had  been  put  into  a  sanitary  condition,  or  into  rea- 
sonably good  repair,  after  deducting  the  estimated  expense  of  putting  it 
into  such  condition  or  repair  ;   and 

(c)  Shall  in  the  third  case  be  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
buildings." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  law,  however,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
English  law  with  respect  to  providing  by  municipal  action  for  the  erec- 
tion of  model  buildings. 


ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  was  established  June  2,  1886,  by  Chap.  268, 
Acts  of  1886.  The  original  law  has  been  amended  by  Chap.  269,  Acts  of 
1887;  Chap.  261,  Acts  of  1888;  Chap.  385,  Acts  of  1890;  and  Chap. 
382,  Acts  of  1892.  The  text  of  the  existing  laws  may  be  found  in  the 
Keport  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Board  has  issued  11  annual  reports.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  simply  to  show,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  work  of 
the  Board  from  1886  to  1896,  and  to  bring  the  results  secured  into  com- 
parison with  similar  information  published  by  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  Board,  in  its  Report  for  1896,  presents  the  following  valuable 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the 
dijEferent  States  of  the  Union : 


Twenty-four  states  of  the  union  have  made  constitutional  or  statutory  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  In  twenty-one  states  the  laws  provide  for 
mediation  between  parties  by  arbitration  boards  of  one  kind  or  another.  Of  these,  the 
stati;tes  of  thirteen  states  contemplate  the  administration  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
laws  by  permanent  state  boards  ;  in  Michigan,  however,  where  such  a  law  exists,  the 
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state  board  has  not  yet  (January,  1^97)  been  appointed.     The  twelve  states  having 
state  boards  are  as  follows : 


Massachusetts. 

New  York, 

Montana. 

California. 

New  Jersey. 

Ohio. 

Louisiana. 

Wisconsin. 

IMinnesota 

Connecticut. 

Illinois. 

Utah. 

The  constitution  of  Idaho  permits  the  establishment  by  law  of  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion to  determine  industrial  controversies  submitted  in  writing  by  all  the  parties  in 
interest.  The  constitution  of  Wyoming  directs  the  legislature  to  establish  courts  of 
arbitration  to  determine  all  differences  between  associations  of  laborei's  and  their  em- 
ploj^ers,  and  provides  for  appeals  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  from  the  decisions 
of  compulsory  boards  of  arbitration. 

The  laws  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  authorize  the  law  courts  to 
appoint  tribimals  of  voluntary  arbitration  ;  and  such  is  the  law  of  INIaryland  also,  Avhich, 
moreover,  empowers  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  investigate  industrial  controversies 
when  the  employer  is  a  corporation,  indebted  to,  or  incorporated  by,  that  state  ;  to  pro- 
pose arbitration  to  the  opposing  parties,  and  if  the  proposition  is  accepted,  to  provide 
in  due  form  for  referring  the  case  ;  Ijut  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit  to  arbitration,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  controversy 
and  report  the  same  to  the  next  legislature. 

The  law  of  Missouri  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  form  local 
boards  of  arbitration.  This  officer,  and  like  officers  in  Colorado  and  North  Dakota,  are 
charged  Avith  the  dutj^  of  mediating  between  employer  and  employed,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  either,  whenever  a  difference  exists  which  results  or  threatens  to  result  in  a  strike 
or  lockout.  In  Nebraska  it  is  the  duty  of  such  oflBcer  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation,  330  industrial  controversies  have  been  submitted 
to  it  for  official  consideration  and  action.  We  subjoin  a  table  showing 
the  number  so  submitted  in  each  year  from  1886  to  1896,  and  the  number 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  from  December,  1886,  to  June  30, 
1894. 


Years. 

Kumbi-r  of 
Industrial  Con- 
troversies 
Submitted  to  the 
Hoard 

Total  Number 

of 

Strikes 

Total  Number 

of 

Lockouts 

1886 

5 

1 

_ 

1887 

21 

133 

9 

1888,         

42 

95 

5 

1889 

25 

123 

7 

1890 

32 

146 

12 

1891,         

30 

135 

10 

1892 

40 

154 

8 

1893 

33 

169 

6 

1894,         

39 

*94 

*6 

1895,         

32 

t- 

+_ 

1896 

31 

t- 

t- 

Totals, 

330 

1,050 

63 

*  Includes  only  six  mouths. 


t  Record  not  j'et  made  up. 
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Aggregating  these  industrial  conflicts  from  1886  to  1894,  we  obtain 
a  total  of  1,380  of  which  19.35  per  cent  was  submitted  to  the  Board, 
76.09  per  cent  resulted  in  strikes  and  4.56  per  cent  in  lockouts. 

"We  next  present  a  table  showing  the  geographical  locations  of  the 
work  of  the  Board,  together  with  the  names  of  the  principal  industries 
affected  in  each  citv  and  town. 


Counties,  C'itiks,  and  Towns. 


Industrial 

Con- 
troversies 


Principal  Industries  Involved 


Bebkshibe 

Lee 

North  Adams,   . 

Bristol. 
Fall  Eiver, 
New  Bedford,  . 

Essex. 
Amesbury,  . 
Beverly, 
Gloucester, 
Groveland,  . 
Haverhill,  . 
Lawrence,  . 

Ltnn 

Marblehead,  . 
Methuen, 

iSTEWBURl-PORT,    . 

North  Andover,    . 
Salem,  .... 

Hampden. 

HOLTOKE, 

Monson, 
Palmer, 
Springfield, 
Westfield,      • 

Hampshire. 
Easthampton, 
South  Hadley, 
Ware 

Middlesex. 
Ashland, 
BUlerica, 
Cambridge, 

Dracut,  .... 

Framingham, 

Hopkinton,    . 

Hudson, 

Lowell, 

Marlborough,    . 

Natick 

Newton, 
Pepperell, 
S#oueham, 
Wakefield,     . 
Waltham,    . 
Way  land, 

WOBUBN, 


Stone. 

Boots  and  shoes,  5. 

Cotton  goods,  8. 
Cotton  goods,  5. 

Cotton  goods. 

Boots-and  shoes,  3. 

Shipbuilding,  1;  stone,!. 

Woollen  goods. 

Boots  and  shoes,  10. 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  8. 

Boots  and  shoes,  38. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Cotton  goods. 

Boots  and  shoes,  2. 

Clothing,  I;  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  1. 

Boots  and  shoes,  3. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,  1;  ijrinting,  1. 

Stone,  2. 

Carpetiugs,  I;  cotton  goods,  1. 

Building,  2. 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Cotton  goods. 
Woollen  goods. 

Leather,  2;  boots  and  shoes,  1. 
Woollon  goods. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  2;  musical  instru- 
ments and  materials,  2. 
Woollen  goods. 
Boots  and  shoes,  3. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes,  5. 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  3. 
Boots  and  shoes,  22. 
Boots  and  shoes,  4. 
SUk  and  silk  goods,  2. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes,  3. 
Furniture,  2. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,  1;  cotton  goods,  1. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Leather,  2. 
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Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


Industrial 

Con- 
troversies 


Principal  rndustrics  Involved 


Norfolk. 
Avon,     .... 
Braintree, 

Canton, .... 
Hyde  Park,    . 
Medfield, 
Medway, 
Minis 

QUINCT, 

Randolph, 
Weymouth,  . 

Pltmodth. 
Bridgewater, 
Brockton,    . 
Middleborough,    . 
Norwell, 
Plymouth, 
Rockland, 
Whitman, 

Suffolk. 
Boston, 
Chelsea, 

Worcester. 
Auburn, 
Clinton, 

FiTCHBURG,  . 

Gardner, 

Grafton, 

Milford, 

Sutton,  .... 

Webster, 

Westborough, 

Worcester, 

The  State,  . 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Boots  and  shoes,  4. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Stone,  3. 

Boots  and  shoes,  6. 
Boots  and  shoes,  4. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Boots  and  shoes,  15. 

Boots  and  shoes,  2. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Boots  and  shoes,  6. 

Boots  and  shoes,  6. 

Building,  12;  boots  and  shoes,  10;  clothing,  7. 
Machines  and  machinery,  1;  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  1, 

Worsted  goods. 
Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  goods,  2;  building,  1. 
Furniture. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Stone,  3;  boots  and  shoes,  1. 
Cotton  goods. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes,  6. 

Boots  and  shoes,  1;  building,!;  railroad  construction  and 
equipment,  1. 


The  work  of  the  Board  was  located  in  10  of  the  14  counties  in  the 
State.  There  were  no  disputes  submitted  from  the  counties  of  Barn- 
stable, Dukes,  Franklin,  and  Nantucket.  The  County  of  Essex  has  the 
largest  number,  78,  in  any  county.  If  we  consider  Fall  River  with  10, 
Haverhill  with  10,  Lynn  with  43,  Marlborough  with  23,  Brockton  with 
15,  and  Boston  with  69,  we  find  that  these  six  cities  called  upon  the 
Board  170  times,  or  51.52  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  next  presentation  is  by  industries. 


INDUSTKIES  Involved  in  ISDrsTKiAL  Controveksies. 


Number  of 

Establislmients 

Involved 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  woodeu\ 

Building 

Carpetiugs 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry. 


170 

1 

19 

2 

1 
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Industries  Involved  in  Industrial  Controversies. 


Number  of 

Establishments 

Involved 


Clothing 

Cooking,  liglitiug,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordageand  twine, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 

Fertilizers 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods,  . 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,     .        .        .        . 

Leather 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials. 
Paper  and  paper  goods,     .        .        .        . 
Printing,  puhlishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment,     . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Stone, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Miscellaneous, 

Totals, 


This  is  an  interesting  exhibit.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  a 
pronounced  lead  with  170  controversies,  or  51.52  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Tliis  number  and  percentage  are  identical  with  those  for  the 
six  leading  cities  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  textile  industries 
come  next  with  49,  then  building  trades  19,  and  the  stone  industry  12. 
These  four  industries  aggregate  250  or  75.76  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber submitted. 

The  next  table  shows,  in  detail,  classified  by  industries,  the  matters 
in  dispute,  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  and  the  manner  of 
settlement. 


Industries  Involved  in  Industrial  Contro- 
versies AND  Matters  in  Dispute. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Involved 


How  Settled 


Boots  and  Shoes. 
Breach  of  agreement  on  part  of  firms, 

Discharge  of  from  one  to  five  employes,  . 

Discrimination    against   union    emploj'es    in 
favor  of  non-unionists, 

Employes  in  a  non-union  factory  joined  the 
union, 

Employes  forbidden  to  join  any  labor  organi- 
zation,       

Employment  of  non-union  men, 


170 
2 


The  Board  decided  the  action  a  violation  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  firms,  2. 

Both  sides  adopted  recommendations  of  Board,  the 
discharged  were  re-instated,  3;  settled  by  agree- 
ment, 1 ;  strike  declared  off  with  no  agreement,  1. 

Not  left  to  decision  of  Board,  employer  would  not 
confer. 

Non-unionists  emploj'ed. 

Settled  in  favor  of  employes;  Board's  decision 
adopted. 

Agreement  between  company  and  K.  of  L. 
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INDDSTRIES  INVOLVED   IN  INDUSTRIAL   CONTRO- 
VER8IKS  AND  MATTERS  IN  DISPUTE. 


Boots  and  Shoes  —  Con. 

HourB  and  wages 

Lasters'  Union,    ....... 

Movement  to  establish  "  free-shops," 

Posting  a  "  bannei-boy  "  in  front  of  factory 
for  lasters  to  keep  away,       .        .        . 

Prices  and  price-lists, 

Refusal  of  employer  to  re-engage  former  em- 
ploye,      .        .■ 

Refusal  of  employers  to  discharge  employee, 
obnoxious  to  others 

Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 


Wages  and  discharge  of  four  employes. 
Wages  and  improved  conditions, 
Not  stated 


Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden). 


Wages, . 


Building. 
Discharge  of  non-nnion  men,     . 
Employment  of  non-union  men. 
Hours, 


Hours   and   refusal  of  employers  to  employ 
union  men  only,      .        ,      '  .         .        .       ' 


Hours  and  wages. 


Hours  and  wages,  and  refusal  of  employers  to 
emplo3'  union  men  only,        .... 

Refusal  of  employers  to  sign  agreements  of 
Plumbers'  Union 

Wages  :  refusal  to  increase 


Carpetings. 

Wages:  refusal  to  increase,  and  to  re-instate 
discharged  employe, 

Wages  :  refusal  to  increase,  or  to  run   mills 
on  full  time, 


Clocks,  Watches,  and  Jewelry. 
Wages, 


Clothing. 


Hours  and  wages 

Lockout  threatened   on    account    of  boycott 
then  in  operation 

Refusals  of  employers  to  agreements  of  union, 
Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 

Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Appa- 
ratus. 

Wages  :  refusal  to  increase,       .... 

Cordage  and  Twine. 

Cruelty  of  foreman,  and  refusal  of  employers 
to  re-instate  a  workman,        .... 

Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles. 
Hours 


Nuuibor 
of  Ks- 
tal.lisli- 

niL'MtS 

Involved 


How  Settled 


1 

4 

126 


No  satisfaction  rendered  employes,  2. 

Ko  settlement. 

Board  advised  men  to  return  to  work ;  strike  broken  up. 

Condemned  as  contrary  to  law. 

Price-lists  submitted  by  Board  adopted  by  all  parties, 
12;  settled  by  those  concerned,  .'>;  employes  agree 
to  work  at  reduced  prices,  2;  no  settlement,  1. 

He-iustatement  of  all  strikers  wishing  to  return. 

Settled  by  employers  and  K.  of  L.,  3;  advice  of 
Board  adopted,  1. 

Price-lists  and  recommendations  of  Board  accepted, 
6S ;  agreeable  settlement  between  parties  concerned 
without  services  of  Board, 34;  no  settlement  by  con- 
ference or  arbitration,  IH;  new  employes  hired,  3; 
settled  in  favor  of  employes,  3. 

Board's  recommendations  accepted. 

Board's  recommendations  accepted. 

Board's  recommendations  accepted. 


Price-lists  submitted  by  Board  adopted. 


Settled  in  favor  of  employes. 

Settled  by  those  concerned,  3;  by  advice  of  Board,  1. 

Xo  settlement,  3. 

No  satisfaction  rendered  employes ;  new  men  were 
hired. 

No  settlement,  2;  by  advice  of  Board,  1;  in  favor  of 
strikers,  1;  no  settlement  by  conference  or  arbitra- 
tion, 1. 

No  settlement. 

Settled  by  those  concerned. 

No  settlement,  1;  by  compromise,  1;  bv  advicB  of 
Board,  1. 


Settled  bj-  those  concerned. 
Settled  by  strikers. 


Closed  with  no  agreement,  strikers  asking  re-employ- 
ment on  same  terms. 


Settled  in  favor  of  employes,  1;  by  agreement  be 
tween  company  and  unions,  1. 

No  lockout  occurred ;  much  progress  toward  settle- 
ment made  by  help  of  Board. 

Agreement  between  employers  and  union 

No  settlement,  2 ;  by  those  concerned,  1;  by  the  em- 
ployers, 1;  unsatisfactorily  to  employes,  new  men 
being  employed  in  their  places,  1. 


Settled  by  those  concerned,  1;  by  acceptance  of  deci- 
sion of  Board,  1. 


No  settlement  known  of  by  Board. 
Settled  by  those  concerned. 
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Industries  Involved  in  Ind0Stkial  Contro- 
versies AND  Matters  in  Dispute. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Involved 


How  Settled 


Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Other  Textiles 
—  Con. 

Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  Increase,  . 


Wages  and  discharge  of  emploj-e,     . 

Wages  and  excessive  fines 

Work  :  grievances  in  regard  to,         .        .        . 

Febtilizebs. 
Wages  :  refusal  to  increase 

Flajs,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Linen  Goods. 
Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Food  Preparations. 

Hours  and  wages, 

Wages :  refusal  to  increase,       .        .        .        . 

Furniture. 
Hours 

Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Starch. 
Wages,. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. 
Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Leather. 
Prices, 

Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented. 

Hours  and  wages, 

Hours  and  wages,  and  refusal  of  firms  to  em- 
ploy union  men  only, 

Machines  and  Machinery. 
Hours, 

Hours  and  wages, 

Refusal  of  employer  to  discharge  an  obnox- 
ious employe, 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 

Hours  and  wages, 

Refusal  of  employers  to  discharge  an  obnox- 
ious employe, 

Wages, 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials. 

Hours  and  wages 

Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 
Hours 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding. 

Discharge  of  union  men 

Prices, 

Strike  to  enforce  demands  of  union. 
Strike  in  sympathy  with  bookbinders, 
Wages, .        .        .     ■ 


By  advice  of  Board,  8;  by  employes  returningto  work 
with  same  or  reduced  wages,";  no  settlement,  6; 
by  those  concerned,  6;  in  favor  of  employes,  o; 
no  satisfaction  to  employes,  2;  by  agent  of  "mill,  1. 

No  settlement. 

Satisfactorily  to  employes,  after  conference  with 
Board,  1;  by  those  concerned,  1. 

In  favor  of  employes. 


Settled  by  advice  of  Board. 


Settled  by  agreement,  1 ;  in  favor  of  strikers,  1. 


No  settlement. 

No  settlement,  1;  by  those  concerned,  through  advice 
of  Board,  1. 


Settled  in  favor  of  employes,  3;  hy  those  concerned, 
1;  no  settlement,  1. 

Settled  by  those  concerned,  2;  by  settlement,  1. 


Settled  by  those  concerned. 
Settled  unfavorably  to  employes. 


Settled  by  agreement,  1 ;  by  acceptance  of  decision  of 
Board,  1. 

By  advice  of  Board,  2 ;  no  settlement,  1 ;  by  those  con- 
cerned, 1. 


Settled  by  agreement  between  employers  and  union. 
By  those  concerned. 


Settled  in  favor  of  employes,!;  by  those  concerned, 
through  advice  of  Board,  1. 

No  settlement. 

Settled  by  those  concerned. 


No  settlement,  2. 


No  settlement. 

No  settlement,  1;  in  favor  of  employes,!;  unfavor- 
able to  employes,  1. 


No  settlement,  1;  settled  by  those  concerned,  1. 
No  settlement,  2. 

Recommendations  of  Board  accepted. 

No  settlement. 

No  settlement. 

Settled  satisfactorily  through  influence  of  Board. 

Settled  satisfactorily. 

By  advice  of  Board,  1;  no  settlement,  1. 
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Industries  Involved  in  Industrial  Contro- 
versies AND  Matters  in  Dispute. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Involved 


How  Settled 


Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment. 

Discharge  of  an  employe, 

Hours  and  discharge  of  employes,    . 

Hours  and  wages, 

Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 
Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 

Shipbuilding. 

Hours  and  wages 

Refusal  of  union  men  to  work  with  non-union 
men, 

Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Hours  and  wages, 

Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Stone. 
Hours  and  wages 

Opposition  to  an  overseer,  .        .        .        . 

Prices, 

Refusal  of  employers  to  renew  agreement,  and 
employment  of  non-union  men,    . 

Wages 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

Discharge  of  27  employes,  because  of  their  at- 
tendance at  a  church  whose  minister  was 
personally  hostile  to  firm,     .        .        .        . 

Whips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks. 
Wages  :  reduction  of, 

Miscellaneous. 
Wages  :  reduction  of,  or  refusal  to  increase,  . 


No  settlement. 

No  satisfaction  to  employes. 

No  satisfaction  to  employes,  2. 

Decision  of  Board  accepted,  2;  no  satisfaction  to  em- 
ployes, 1;  in  favor  of  employes,  1. 


No  settlement,  .'J;  settled  by  those  concerned,  1. 


By  decision  of  Board,  2;  no  satisfaction  to  employes,  1. 

By  those  concerned. 

Settled  by  Board,  1 ;  by  those  concerned,  1. 


No  settlement. 

By  advice  of  Board,  1 ;  no  settlement,  1. 

By  those  concerned,  1 ;  by  decision  of  Boara,  1 ;  by 
employers  and  union,  1;  by  those  concerned, 
through  advice  of  Board,  1. 

By  those  concerned. 

Price-list  submitted  by  Board  adopted. 

Settled  in  favor  of  employes. 

Settled  by  those  concerned,  2;  by  recommendations 
of  Hoard,  1;  by  terras  offered  by  company,  1;  no 
settlement,  1. 


Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  instance,  the 
Board  did  not  feel  authorized  to  act. 


Settled  bv  advice  of  Board. 


No  settlement,  3;  Board's  recommendation  in  favor  of 
employes,  1;  by  those  concerned,  1. 


The  settlements   may  be  condensed  under  three  general    heads  as 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows  : 


Settlements  of  Matters  in  Dispute. 


Settlements  as  Specified 


rercentagcs 


By  those  concerned. 
Recommendations  of  Board  accepted. 
No  agreement, 

Totals 


41.22 
37.27 
21.51 


100.00 


This  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Board  for  11  years.  Out  of 
330  controversies  submitted  to  the  Board,  123,  or  37.27  per  cent,  were 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  and  these 
fii^ures  mark  the  measure  of  arbitration.     In  13G  controversies,  or  41.22 
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per  cent,  the  employers  and  employes,  after  stating  their  cases,  came  to 
an  agreement  among  themselves.  These  figures  show  the  influence  of 
conciliation.  The  successful  work  of  the  Board  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  being  represented  by  259  instances  out  of  330,  or  78.49  per 
cent.  No  agreement  w^as  reached  in  71  cases,  or  21.51  per  cent,  neither 
arbitration  nor  conciliation  having  sufficient  influence  to  secure  a  mutually 
satisfactor};^  settlement. 

From  a  report  made  April  1,  1897,  by  the  Director  of  the  Labor 
Department  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  we  translate  certain  information  relative  to 
strikes,  and  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  that  country.  The  first  table 
shows  the  number  of  strikes  from  1891  to  1896. 


Classification. 

Years 

1891 

1898 

1893 

1894 

189.5 

1896 

Number  of  strikes, 

267 

261 

634 

391 

405 

476 

Number  of  strikes  in  textile  industries, 

104 

79 

233 

112 

141 

197 

„                      ,  ,     (  Number  of  strikes, 

Department  of  the  \  „ 

jg-Qrth                  1  Number  of  strikes  in  textile 
'     industries, 

68 
53 

54 

39 

121 
99 

68 
49 

101 

82 

165 
140 

The  whole  number  of  strikes  in  the  six  years  considered  was  2,434, 
the  largest  number,  634,  occurring  in  the  year  1893.  A  reference  to 
page  28,  ante,  shows  that  from  1886  to  1894,  the  largest  number  of 
strikes  in  Massachusetts  in  any  one  year  was  also  in  1893,  although  the 
preponderance  was  not  so  marked  as  in  the  French  table. 

The  French  law  in  relation  to  arbitration  and  conciliation  went  into 
efiect  December  27,  1892,  so  the  results  uifder  the  law  can  be  compared 
directly  with  the  strike  returns  for  1893  to  1896,  both  years  inclusive. 
In  those  four  years  there  were  1,906  strikes  in  France.  During  these 
years  there  were  399  recourses  to  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  distribution  by  years,  and  also  shows  by  whom  the 
initiative  was  taken  : 


Initiative  taken  bt- 


The  employers,     . 
The  employee, 
Both  parties,  . 
Justices  of  the  peace. 

Totals,  . 


15 
210 

11 
163 


It  will  be  noticed  that  more  than  half  of  the  appeals  were  made  by 
the  employes,  while  the  authorities  took  the  initiative  in  40.85  per  cent 
of  the  appeals. 
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We  are  now  able  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  industrial  controver- 
sies submitted  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  France,  in  the  four  years 
from  1893  to  1896.  The  number  of  strikes  was  1,906  and  the  number  of 
references  399,  or  a  total  of  2,305.  This  shows  17.31  per  cent  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  according  to  the  French  law.  In  Massachusetts, 
from  1886  to  1896,  the  percentage  submitted  was  19.35. 

We  next  present  a  classification  by  industries  and  occupations  for  the 
399  recourses  submitted  according  to  French  law. 


Industries  asu  Occcpatioss. 


Bakers 

Basket  makers 

Bird  charmers  and  catchers,     .... 

Bottlers  of  liquors, 

Brick  makers 

Brush  makers, 

Building, 

Butchers 

Cabinet  makers 

Carpenters, 

Carriage  makers 

Chair  makers 

Chemical  preparations, 

Coachmen  (private  companies). 

Coopers 

Corset  makers 

Dealers  in  sand, 

Expressmen 

Fishermen, 

Florist-gardeners 

Gas  workers 

Glass  makers, 0. 

Hatters 

Leather  and  skins, 

Manufacture  of  cement 

Manufacture  of  dynamite,  .        .        .        . 

Marble  workers, 

Metal  workers, 

Military  construction  employes. 

Mining  and  quarrying, 

Paper  mill  operatives, 

Petroleum  refiners 

Porcelain  makers, 

Printers, 

Saw-mill  operatives, 

Shoemakers  (wooden), 

Stevedores, 

stone  workers 

Textile  employes 

Tobacco  workers 

Transportation  employes,         .        .        .        . 

Turners, 

Woodcutters 

Totals, 


Numher  of  Ke- 

coiirses  to 

Arbitraticui  and 

(.'onciliiitioii 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

86 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 

20 
1 
1 
2 

46 
1 

30 
2 
1 


2 
4 
4 
1 
142 
1 
1 
1 
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The  industries  most  numerously  represented  are  building  trades,  86  ; 
leather  and  skins,  20  ;  workers  in  metals,  46  ;  mining  and  quarrying,  30  ; 
and  the  textile  industries,  142.  These  five  industries  represent  324,  or 
81.20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

As  stated  previousl}^  the  record  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
years  1895  and  1896  has  not  yet  been  officially  prepared.  We  present, 
in  closing,  an  interesting  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes  in  France 
in  1896,  classified  by  industries,  together  with  other  valuable  information 
on  related  points. 

Proportion  of  the  Number  of  Strikers  in  1896  to  the  Total  Working  Population^ 
According  to  the  French  Census  of  1891. 


Agriculture  (woodlands  and  fieheries) 

Building, 

Chemical  preparations 

Clothing  and  clothes  cleansing, 

Food  preparations 

Leather  and  skins, 

Lumber  for  building, 

Metals, 

Mining  and  quarrying, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  and  paper  goods. 
Stone  work  :  cutting  and  polishing,  and  fire-clay,  . 

Textiles 

Toys  (wooden),  

Transportation  and  equipment,  including  loading  and  un- 
loading,       

Work  on  fine  metals, 

Work  on  ordinary  metals, 

Sundries, 

Totals 


12 
37 

5 
13 

5 
28 
10 

7 
23 
13 
20 
197 
27 

13 
1 

62 
3 


5,571 

3,597 
941 
573 
499 

1,519 
989 
661 

8,730 
188 

2,975 

16,760 

961 

664 

19 

5,048 

156 


49.851 


Proportion 

per  1000 

Workmen  in 

each 

Industry 


Number 
of  Working 
Days  Lost 


1.23 

10.65 

15.53 

0.81 

3.80 

12.19 

(«) 

6.93 

42.12 

1.94 

28.60 

23.20 

6.71 

2.80 

0.26 

16.64 

2.80 


12.42 


32,735 

49,497 

2,544 

7,529 

2,460 

12,013 

12,373 

3,944 

115,197 

3,937 

109,882 

127,625 

10,118 

1,681 

380 

149,597 

2,656 


644,168 


(«)  Included  in  "  Building." 


The  476  strikes  were  inaugurated  by  49,851  strikers.  This  number 
was  12.42  in  the  thousand  of  all  the  workmen  eng-ao-ed  in  the  industries 
specified.  The  lost  time  amounted  to  644,168  days,  being  an  average  of 
nearly  13  days  for  each  striker.  In  the  building  trades  10.65  workmen 
in  the  thousand  were  engaged  in  strikes  in  France  in  the  year  1896.  In 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals  15.53  in  the  thousand;  in  the  dressing  of 
skins  and  manufacture  of  leather  12.19  in  the  thousand ;  in  mining  and 
quarrying  42.12,  in  stonework  28.60,  and  in  work  on  ordinary  metals 
16.64  in  the  thousand.  The  textile  industries  show  the  greatest  number 
of  strikes,  the  most  strikers,  and,  with  one  exception  (work  on  ordinary 
metals)  the  most  lost  time.  The  French  report,  in  speaking  of  the  textile 
industry  strikes,  says,  "  The  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  1896  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  the  textile  industries,  and  to  the  Department  of  the 
North.     (See  table  on  page  35,  ante.)     The  two  cities  of  Roubaix  and 
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Tourcoing  have  bad  100  out  of  the  165  strikes  in  the  Department  of  the 
North.  Tourcoing  which  had  not  had,  for  live  years,  more  than  an  annual 
.average  of  10  strikes  had  57  in  1890,  of  which  52  were  in  the  textile 
industry.  In  the  short  period  of  25  days,  from  April  22  to  ^Slay  IG,  there 
were  no  less  than  37  diflerent  strikes  at  Tourcoing,  while,  in  the  same  time, 
there  were  only  two  at  Roubaix.  Another  circumstance,  peculiar  to  strikes 
in  Tourcoing,  was  that,  of  57  strikes,  there  were  only  five  in  which  the 
strikers  were  members  of  trades-unions,  while  the  proportion  of  members  of 
labor  organizations  to  the  whole  number  of  strikers  is  usually  50  per  cent." 
From  70  of  the  88  geographical  departments  in  France,  appeals  were 
made  under  the  law  relating  to  arl)itration  and  conciliation,  while  from 
18  no  applications  were  received. 
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The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  New  Jersey  covers  the  year  ending  October  31,  1896. 
The  Chief  in  his  introduction  to  Part  II,  Statistics  of  Manufactures  in 
New  Jersey,  says  : 

For  some  j-ears  the  question  of  having  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
various  States  pursue  a  similar  line  of  investigation  at  the  same  time  has  interested  the 
officials  at  their  national  conventions :  but  owing"  to  ditterence  of  conditions  in  the 
States,  and  the  variation  of  laws  under  Avhich  the  Bureaus  are  organized,  it  never  has 
been  formally  acted  ui^on.*  While  nearly  all  of  the  Bureaus  have  at  one  time  or 
another  pursued  similar  lines  of  investigation,  there  has  been  no  imiformity  at  a  given 
time.  The  result,  in  our  judgment,  has  been  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  work  done, 
especially  for  the  generalization  of  facts  ;  for  although  the  same  subject  may  have  been 
treated  by  the  various  Bureaus  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  difierences  in 
dates  and  to  varjdng  industrial  conditions  from  year  to  year,  their  value  for  comjiarison 
is  of  less  use. 

The  Chief  of  the  New  Jerse}"  Bureau  further  remarks  that  with  a  view 
to  secure  some  comparative  statistics  he  has  followed  the  same  line  of 
investigation  as  has  been  pursued  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  appeared  in  the  volumes  entitled  "  Annual  Statistics 
of  Manufactures."  Although  New^  Jersey  ranks  sixth  in  importance 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  that 
State  has  never  had  an  industrial  census  taken  l\y  its  own  officers  but  has 
been  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  results  shown  by  the  United  States  Census. 
With  a  view  of  securing  information  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  the 
Chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  prepared  and  sent  out  a  schedule  similar 
to  the  one  used  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  its  annual  enumeration. 

*  All  of  the  Bureaus  are  now  (1897)  engaged  iu  collecting  statistics  relating  to  gas,  water,  and 
electric  light  and  power  companies. 
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We  take  from  the  report  referred  to  the  information  relating  to 
average  yearly  earnings  and  classified  weekly  wages  and  bring  them  into 
direct  comparison  with  similar  statistics  supplied  b}' Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers, both  sets  of  figures  relating  to  the  year  1895. 

The  first  table  relates  to  comparative  average  yearly  earnings. 

Comparative  Average  Yearly  Earnings. 


Industries. 


Average  Yearly  Earnings 


Kew  Jersey 


Massachusetts 


Artisans'  tools, 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (paper  and -svooden), 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,     . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, . 

Carpetings 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelrj', 

Clothing,     .        .        .         . 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,  . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Glass, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,    .... 

Leather, 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Wooden  goods, 

Worsted  goods 


$535.25 

$548.09 

433.99 

487.86 

310.53 

391.67 

387.87 

460.79 

329.70 

359.30 

278.64 

370.14 

412.46 

517.02 

305.03 

400.23 

434.66 

644.28 

383.87 

329.78 

308.60 

375.64 

405.24 

491.19 

420.38 

525.79 

701.07 

542.38 

263.97 

333.32 

430.28 

478.92 

465.20 

534.48 

505.22 

515.16 

531.85 

525.27 

415.25 

555.75 

353.66 

431.55 

372.27 

344.09 

234.12 

422.11 

4S1.20 

485.94 

281.03 

634.43 

279.89 

534.25 

251.80 

356.96 

Twenty-seven  industries  are  compared,  in  23  of  which  the  average 
yearly  earnings,  as  reported  in  Massachusetts,  are  in  excess  of  those  re- 
ported in  New  Jersey.  In  four,  Cotton  Goods,  Glass,  Oils  and  Illumi- 
nating Fluids,  and  Silk  and  Silk  Goods,  the  earnings  reported  in  New 
Jersey  are  higher  than  those  reported  in  Massachusetts.  The  following 
table  brings  out  the  comparisons  strongly  : 


Classification  of  Average  Yearly  Earxixgs. 


JfUMBEK  OF  iNDtrSTRIES 


Xew  Jersey 


Massachusetts 


Under  $300, 
$300  but  under  $400, 
$400  but  under  $500, 
$500  but  under  $600, 
$600  but  under  $700, 
$700  but  under  $800, 

Totals, 
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In  the  "  under  $300  "  class  there  were  six  industries  represented  in 
New  Jersey  and  none  in  Massachusetts.  The  next  two  classes  are  about 
equally  represented  in  l)oth  States.  In  the  "  $500  but  under  $600  "  class 
New  Jersey  has  three  industries  and  Massachusetts  nine.  The  highest 
average  yearly  earnings  were  paid  in  the  glass  industry  in  New  Jersey, 
the  amount  being  $701.07. 

The  next  table  relates  to  comparative  weekly  wages  in  the  27  indus- 
tries considered,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  shown  by  percentages. 


Comparative  Weekly  Wages :    By  Percentages. 


Classification  of  Wekklt  Wagks. 


Ali,  Industries. 


Under  ^ 

$5  but 

$6  but 

$7  but 

$8  but 

$9  but 

$10  but 

$12  but 

$15  but 

$20  aud 


under  $6, 
under  $7, 
iinder  SH, 
under  $9, 
under  $10, 
under  $12, 
under  $15, 
iinder  $20, 
over, . 


New  Jersey 


>. 


100.00 


11.51 

7.14 

9.42 

9.73 

9.15 

11.86 

11.72 

15.13 

9.57 

4.77 


Females        Totals 


100.00 

35.38 

17.87 

15.11 

10.57 

7.03 

5.64 

5.02 

2.51 

0.83 

0.04 


100.00 

19.97 

10.94 

11.44 

10.03 

8.40 

9.65 

9.35 

10.66 

6.47 

3.09 


Massachusetts 


Males       Females       Totals 


8.70 

5.85 

8.85 

9.75 

9.38 

12.40 

14.16 

15.68 

11.30 

3.93 


100.00    100.00    100.00 


25.99 

19.35 

18.94 

13.55 

9.28 

5.86 

4.17 

2.14 

0.64 

0.08 


14.60 

10.46 

12.29 

11.05 

9.35 

10.17 

10.75 

11.06 

7.66 

2.61 


Comparing  the  10  classifications  of  weekly  wages  we  find  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  highest  percentage  of  employes  in  seven  of  the  classes 
and  New  Jersey  in  three.  The  following  graphic  table  brings  these  facts 
out  forcibly : 


The  plus  sign  (4-)  indicates  Excess 
and  the  minus  sign  ( — )  Lieficiency 


Classification  of  Weekly  Wages. 


Under  $5,  . 

$5  but  under    $6, 

$6  but  under    $7, 

$7  but  under    $s, 

$8  but  under    39^ 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $15, 

$15  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  over. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  New  Jersey  representation  is  higher  in  the 
two  lower  grades  and  in  the  highest  grade,  while  in  the  seven  intermediate 
grades  the  Massachusetts  percentages  are  the  larger. 


SavBlTrH  AvNTiAt  Rkpobt.    1876.    pp.  379. 

Parf    /.—Wage  receivers.    (71,339  "  indlvldtial"  returoB.) 
Part  II. — Salary  receivers.    (9,554  "  individual "  retnriiB.) 

-4pj»6wrf?x.  — History  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La1)or,  and  of  labor  legislation  In  Mnssachuaetts  from 
1833  to  1876. 

BieBTH  Anndal  Report.    1877.    pp.  303. 

Part     I.  —  Indutrtrial  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  England  and  Massachusetts. 
Part   //.  —  Co-operation  in  MaBBSchnsetts. 

Part  ///.  —Motive  power  in  Massachusetts ;  or,  the  labor  of  the  bud. 
Pari  /F.  — The  afflicted  olaeses.    Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  idiotic,  and  insane. 
Part    V.  —  Pauperism  and  crime. 

Part  F/.  —  Massachusetts  manufactories:  persous  employed  in  each  story,  and  their  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  Are. 

Ninth  Annual  Report.    1878.    pp.  207. 

Part     I.  —  Comparative  condition  of  manufactures  and  labor,  1876  and  1877. 
Part  II. — The  education  and  labor  of  the  young;  the  half-time  system. 
Part  III.  —  The  gi-owth  of  Massachusetts  manufactures. 

Part  /F.  — The  relative  importance  of  private  establishments  and  corporations  in  manufactuiing  indus- 
tries. 
Part     F.  — Conjugal  condition,  nativities,  and  ages  of  married  women  and  mothers. 

Part  F/.  — Nativities,  ages,  and  Illiteracy  of  farmers,  farm-laborers,  skilled  workmen  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  industrieSj  and  unskilled  laborers. 

TsNTH  Annual  Report.   1879.    pp.  198. 
Introduction.  —  Expenses  of  the  Bureau. 

The  insolvency  of  worklngmen. 

Weekly  payments. 

Labor  legislation. 

Foreign  statistics  and  opinions. 

School  savings  banks. 

Bnreaus  of  statistics. 
Arr<      /.  —  The  unemployed  in  Massachusetts.    June  and  November,  1878. 
P'lH    II.  —  Convict  labor. 

Part  ///.  —  Wages  and  prices,  1860, 1872,  and  1878. 
Part  IV. — Testimony  of  worklngmen. 
Part     V.  —  The  hours  of  labor. 

Part  VI.  —  Statistics  of  drunkenness  and  liquor  selling  under  prohibitory  and  license  legislation,  1874  and 
1877. 

Eleventh  Annual  Rbpobt.    1880.    pp.  305. 
Part      I.  —  Strikes  in  Massachusetts. 
Part    II,  —  Convict  labor  in  the  United  States, 
/■ffr*///.  — Statistics  of  crime.    1860  to  1879. 
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WAGES  UNDER  CONTRACTS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORK. 


That  there  is  considerable  opposition,  on  the  part  of  organized  labor, 
to  the  execution  of  public  work  under  the  contract  system,  by  award  to 
the  lowest  bidder  in  an  open  market,  without  limitation  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  or  the  kind  of  workmen  to  be  employed,  is  well-known. 

It  is  manifest  that  grave  abuses  may  arise  where  no  limitations  are 
placed  upon  such  contracts,  and  that  unscrupulous  contractors  may 
endeavor  to  increase  their  margin  of  profit  by  the  employment  of  alien  or 
inferior  labor,  or  by  the  payment  of  wages  lower  than  the  ruling  rate ; 
and  that  such  contractors  may  easily  underbid  competitors  who  are  not 
willing  to  follow  their  example. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  unlimited  exercise  of  the  contract 
system  is,  of  course,  to  lower  the  wage  standard ;  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  to  degrade  conditions  generally  in  all  the  trades  affected  thereby. 
If  it  be  true,  and  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  it  is  true,  that 
industrial  conditions  cannot  be  degraded  without  injuriously  affecting  all 
social  conditions,  this  may  far  outweigh  any  possible  pecuniary  advantage 
secured  by  unlimited  bidding. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  theoretical  view  of  the  matter.  Instances  in 
point  could  easily  be  cited,  and  are  within  the  experience  of  any  one  who 
has  had  even  slight  opportunity  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  system. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  the  execution  of  private  work,  for  the  proprietor 
to  guard  against  the  employment  of  inferior  labor,  either  directly  by 
express  contract  provisions,  or  indirectly  by  limiting  the  bidders  from 
whom  tenders  are  requested  to  such  contractors  as  are  known  to  be 
unwilling  to  employ  workmen  inferior  in  skill  or  for  less  than  a  fair 
wage.  In  soliciting  tenders  for  the  execution  of  public  work,  however, 
it  is  generally  impossible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  confine  the  bidding  to  a 
select  or  limited  number,  or  to  limit  it  in  any  way,  except  by  such 
restrictions  as  relate  to  the  competency  or  solvency  of  the  bidders. 
Naturally,  therefore,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  organized  labor, 
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that,  as  far  as  possible,  public  work  should  be  done  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  contractor,  or,  where  this  is  neither  possible  nor  expedient, 
that  some  condition  should  be  attached  to  the  contract  so  that  prevailing 
industrial  conditions  may  not  be  injuriously  aft'ected  thereby. 

This  feeling  has  been  recognized,  for  example,  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  direct  employment  by  them  of  artisans  engaged  in  certain 
repairs  and  upon  public  buildings ;  it  has  been  recognized  elsewhere  by 
the  provision  that  contractors  should  employ  only  Union  labor,  and 
recently,  in  the  town  of  Revere,  Mass.,  by  a  vote  in  town  meeting  requiring 
the  erection  of  a  school  house  by  day  lal)or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
municipal  inspector  of  buildings,  only  members  of  Trades  Unions  being 
employed,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  only  citizens  of  Revere.* 

AVhile  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  objections  to  the  direct  employment  of 
labor  on  an  extended  scale,  on  the  public  account,  without  much  closer 
supervision  than  usually  obtains  under  our  municipal  governments,  or 
unless  absolutely  divorced  from  political  considerations  or  the  control  of 
spoilsmen,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  feeling  against  the  unlimited 
contract  system  is  likely  to  increase,  and  to  become  far  more  influential 
than  at  present. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason,  aside  from  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, why  a  city  which  maintains  an  extensive  street  cleaning  force, 
employed  directly  under  oflicial  supervision  and  paid  directly  from  the 
public  treasury,  should  not  also  undertake  ia  the  same  way  the  construc- 
tion of  streets,  or  the  building  of  sewers,  or  any  similar  work.  The 
extension  of  municipal  activity  which  has  already  proceeded  so  far  is  not 
likel}^  to  be  confined  within  its  present  boundaries. 

Meantime  every  experiment  in  the  direction  of  preventing  such  evils 
as  are  sometimes  found  under  the  present  system  is  of  interest.  Of 
these,  none  is  more  prominent  than  that  made  by  the  English  House  of 
Commons  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Fair  Wages  Resolution  "  of  February 
13,  1891. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  this  Resolution  was  adopted.  Ample  time 
has  therefore  been  given  to  test  its  efficiency.  A  select  Committee  of  the 
House,  appointed  to  consider  its  operation,  has  just  made  a  report  which 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  bring  the  purpose  of  the  Resolution  clearly 
before  the  reader,  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  to 


*  This  vote  was  the  subject  of  controversy,  a  prior  meeting  having  given  the  Building  Com- 
mittee the  authority  to  erect  a  building  by  contract.  The  opinion  of  counsel  having  been  requested 
as  to  whether  the  town  had  power  to  pass  such  a  vote,  it  was  held  that  such  action  was  valid,  and 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  inhabitants.  The  attorneys  say  :  "The  discretion  of  how  this 
public  duty  (i.e.,  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  and  incident  thereto  the  employment  of  laborers 
thereon)  shall  be  carried  out  seems  to  be  left  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  designate  a  particular  manner  or  a  particular  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  in  which  or  by  whom  this  public  duty  is  to  be  performed,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  performing  the  very  function  that  the  legislature  intended  that  they  should  exercise."  —  Opinion 
of  Messrs.  Dewing  <Sf  Cutler,  Counsel. 
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its  adoption,  and  the  results  which  it  was  hoped  to  secure  by  it.  A 
Parliamentaiy  Committee  had  conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  Sweating  System,  and  in  the  course  of  taking  evidence  upon  the 
abuses  incident  to  sub-letting  or  sub-contracting,  as  it  occurs  under  that 
system,  it  plainly  appeared  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages.  It  was  found  there,  just  as  similar  investigations  have 
shown  here,  that  the  essence  of  sweating  lay  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
unscrupulous  employers,  by  means  of  the  contract  system,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  existence  of  a  body  of  unskilled 
and  unorganized  labor,  to  force  down  wages  in  certain  trades  to  the  point 
of  bare  subsistence,  and  that  this  directly  affected  competing  employers 
who,  in  order  to  live,  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by 
similarly  lowering  the  wage  standard.  What  could  be  done  about  it? 
The  question  became  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who  was  then  a  member,  and  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Committee  which  has  just  completed  its  examination 
of  the  operation  of  the  *'  Fair  Wages  Resolution,"  thus  outlines  the  pro- 
ceedings : 


The  State,  it  was  argued,  as  an  employer  of  labor,  should  set  a  good  example  to 
other  employers  of  labor,  and  should  see  that  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  labor  employed  on  its  behalf  were  satisfactory.  The  State,  as  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labor,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  labor  market ;  and 
this  influence  should  be  favorable,  and  not  adverse  to  the  recognition  and  maintenance 
of  standard  rates  of  wages. 

The  then  existing  system  of  Government  contracts  acted,  it  was  contended,  ad- 
versely to  these  two  principles.  The  lowest  tender,  and  the  lowest  tender  alone  (sub- 
ject merely  to  the  competency  of  the  contractor),  was  accepted,  no  regard  being  had  to 
the  wages  paid  nor  to  the  conditions  of  employment  prevailing  under  the  contract. 

The  employer  who  paid  a  fair  rate  of  wages  was  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing for  Government  contracts  ;  for  his  competitor,  paying  a  lesser  labor  bill,  could,  with 
equal  j^rofit  to  himself,  tender  at  a  lower  rate  and  secure  the  contract.  Further,  the  con- 
tractor, having  cut  down  his  tender  to  the  lowest  jioint  in  order  to  obtain  the  contract, 
would,  after  securing  it,  have  every  inducement,  in  order  to  secure  a  profit,  still  further 
to  reduce  his  wage  bill.  Thus,  an  unduly  low  rate  of  wages,  or  even  "  sweating,"  might 
not  only  prevail,  but  was  actually  encouraged  under  Government  contracts. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  insisted  that,  under  every  Government  con- 
tract, not  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  "  fair"  employers  and  recognized  as  just 
by  competent  workmen,  should  prevail,  the  evils  of  the  old  plan  would  disappear,  and 
all  contractors  would  be  placed  on  equal  terms  in  competing  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Further,  the  disability  under  which  Trade  Unionists  to  a  large  extent  lay  in  regard 
to  Government  contracts  would  be  removed.  For  the  essence  of  a  Trade  Union  being 
that  a  man  shall  not  undersell  his  fellow-workmen  nor  work  at  other  than  the  recog- 
nized fair  wage.  Trade  Unionists  were  to  a  large  extent  debarred  from  employment 
under  Government  contracts. 

It  was  not,  however,  proposed  nor  desired  that  the  State  should,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  ;  but  merely  that  it  should  cease  to  throw  its  weight  into 
the  scale  of  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions  of  employment ;  and  should  recognize 
and  uphold  the  minimum  current  rate  of  wages  that  might  prevail  in  different  trades 
or  districts. 
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After  the  debate,  the  House  adopted  the  "Fair  Wages  Resolution," 
the  accepted  draft  being  substituted  for  one  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Buxton.     The  Resolution  as  adopted  was  as  follows  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  Government  in  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  make  provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweat- 
ing Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  sub- 
letting, and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally 
accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen. 

When  the  Committee  met  during  the  present  summer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  a  report  on  the  effect  of  this  Resolve,  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  six  years,  two  drafts  were  i)ut  before  it ;  one, 
presented  by  the  chairman.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  embodying  the 
views  of  a  majority  including,  besides  the  chairman,  Mr.  Aird,  Sir 
William  Arrol,  Mr.  Banbury,  Mr.  MacLean,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr. 
Powell-Williams ;  this  draft  being  afterward  adopted  substantially  as 
presented,  and  one,  differing  in  certain  particulars  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allude,  presented  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  and  supported,  on  the 
question  of  its  substitution  for  the  draft  submitted  by  the  chairman,  by 
Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

The  statement  which  we  have  given  as  to  the  reasons  which  were 
influential  in  the  passage  of  the  Resolution  by  the  House  formed  a 
preamble  to  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and,  although  not 
included  in  the  report  finally  adopted,  is  no  doubt  accurate.  The  report 
as  adopted,  so  far  as  it  alluded  to  the  intent  of  the  Resolution  at  all, 
simply  stated  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that,  as 
Mr.  Buxton  also  put  it,  "  it  was  not  proposed  nor  desired  that  the  State 
should,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  but  should  recog- 
nize and  uphold  the  minimum  current  rate  of  wages  that  might  prevail 
in  different  trades  or  districts." 

The  Committee  held  19  sittings  and  examined  numerous  witnesses, 
including  all  the  Government  Departments  concerned,  officials  of  Trades 
Unions,  individual  representatives  of  various  trades,  and  contractors. 
Upon  the  facts  presented  they  considered  that  they  were  able  adequately 
to  report  to  the  House. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  Resolution  had  had  any  adverse  effect 
between  the  employers  and  employed  during  the  six  years  that  it  had 
been  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  "it  seems  probable  that  it  has  done 
something  to  promote  agreements  between  masters  and  men,  in  reference 
to  the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment."  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  contractors,  as  a  whole,  objected  either  to  the  Resolution  itself  or 
to  the  method  of  its  administration  by  the  Departments,  while  it  seemed 
that  complaints  from  the  workmen  of  breaches  of  the  Resolution  are  not 
now  as  frequent  as  formerly. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  administration  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that,  as  to  "the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  different  Depart- 
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ments  in  giving  publicity  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolution,  first  with  a  view 
to  inform  the  contractor  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation  he  is  undertaking, 
and  secondly,  to  ensure  that  he  binds  himself  to  fulfil  that  obligation,"  or, 
more  specifically,  "as  regards  the  terms  of  the  tender  and  the  clause  in 
the  contract,  .  .  .  there  is  lack  of  uniformity."  For  this  diversity  of 
practice  the  Committee  could  see  no  sufiicient  reason  and  considered  that 
"  subject  to  special  circumstances  ...  a  common  form  of  tender  and 
contract  should  be  used  by  all  the  Departments." 

As  to  whether  the  Departments,  as  a  whole,  had  endeavored  to  act 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Resolution,  complaint  in  certain  cases  having  been 
made,  the  Committee  reports  as  follows  : 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  Resolution,  your  Committee  have  liad  the 
evidence  of  the  Departments  concerned,  and  that  of  representative  workmen.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  latter  witnesses,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  complaints  of  the  nature  in 
question  can  hardly  be  made  by  individual  workmen,  but  must  necessarily  come  through 
their  accredited  representatives. 

The  new  duties  cast  upon  the  Departments  in  connection  with  the  Resolution  have 
not  been  easy  of  accomplishment;  and  have  been  considerably  more  arduous  than  the 
simple  2)rocess  of  the  acceptance  of  the  lotvest  tender^  with  no  resj^onsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions of  emp)loyment  that  might  sribsequently  prevail  under  the  contract.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  difficulties  presented  themselves  at  first  in  carrying  out  the  new  duties. 
Considerable  time  and  trouble  have  necessarily  been  expended  in  ascertaining  the 
genuineness  or  correctness  of  the  complaints  made,  which  were  often,  when  made,  un- 
supported by  any  particulars,  as  well  as  in  balancing  conflicting  statements,  and  in 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  But.,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  number  of  comjolaints  has 
diminished,  and  your  Committee  do  not  therefore  consider  that  the  difficulties  alluded  to 
were  any  other  in  amount  or  character  than  are  inherent  iii  the  introductioji  of  a  new 
system.  Most  of  the  cases  brought  before  your  Committee  were  not  of  recent  date,  nor 
were  they  of  a  serious  character  as  respects  the  number  of  men  affected. 

None  of  the  witnesses  from  Public  Dex)arlments  have,  however,  exj^ressed  other  iha?i 
satisfaction  at  the  j^fincijyle  contained  in  the  Resolution,  but  have  stated  their  desire  to 
administer  it  both  in  spirit  and  letter.  And,  broadly  speaking,  your  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Departments,  as  a  whole,  have  loyally  endeavored  to  in- 
terpret and  carry  out  its  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that,  as  regards  the  Irish  Departments  the 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  effective  action  has  been  taken 
to  insert  it  in  contracts,  or  to  carry  out  the  Resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  certain  quarters,  there  exists  a 
great  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  or  in  the  desire  of  some  of  the  Departments  to 
enforce  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Resolution.  It  was  alleged  that  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity of  interpretation  or  of  administration  :  that  many  complaints  are  altogether  ignored, 
and  no  inquiry  made  into  them  :  that  where  inquiry  takes  place  it  is  often  very  per- 
functorily made  :  that  information  is  frequently  only  sought  from  one  side,  that  of  the 
emjiloyer ;  while  the  complainants  are  not  consulted  or  kept  informed  of  what  is  taking 
place :  that  the  decision  is  thus  too  often  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  facts  of  the 
case :  that,  on  occasion,  Departmental  promises  of  remedial  action  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. Further,  it  is  alleged  that,  in  every  case,  there  is  great  delay  and  much  circum- 
locution in  dealing  with  complaints  :  that,  thus,  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  Department  concerned  viltimately  admits  the  justice  of  the  complaint  and 
instructs  the  contractor  to  remedy  the  grievance,  the  inquiry  has  covered  such  a  long 
period  of  time  that,  by  then,  the  contract  is  almost  or  altogether  comijleted.  The  men 
are  not  benefited,  and  the  contractor  escapes  all  penalty  or  charge.     Finally,  it  is  stated, 
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that  so  great  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  or  desire  of  the  Department  to 
remedy  these  grievances,  that  trades  unions  and  other  representatives  of  the  men, 
despairing  of  obtaining  proper  consideration  and  redress,  have  allowed  grievances 
to  continue,  being  convinced  of  the  futility  of  taking  action  in  respect  to  them. 

While,  as  already  stated,  the  Committee  do  not  consider  that  this  lack  of  confidence 
is  well-founded,  they  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  feeling  should  be  removed.  And 
they  are  of  opinion  that,  in  some  ways,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration and  that  there  might  be  greater  promptitude  and  uniformity  in  the  working  of 
the  Resolution. 

We  have  italicized  passages  in  the  foregoing  that  seem  to  us  especially 
significant.  An  important  question  of  interpretation  has  arisen,  and  re- 
specting it  the  Committee  says  : 

The  words  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Resolution  bind  the  Government  to  "  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current 
in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen."  Practically  each  Dejmrtment  interprets  this  to 
mean  the  rate  ofivages  genetrillt/  accejited  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent  luoi'knien 
in  the  district  tvhcre  the  ivork  is  carried  ant,  and  these  words,  with  slight  variations,  are 
now  inserted  in  nearly  all  Government  contracts. 

And,  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  this  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Resolution.  In  no  single  trade  is  there  a  general  current  rate  of  wages  prevailing 
thoughout  the  country ;  while,  in  nearly  every  trade,  there  are  more  or  less  defined, 
recognized,  and  agreed-on  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  particular  districts.  There  are 
many  rates  of  wages  "  current  in  the  district,"  there  is  no  one  rate  "  current  in  the 
trade."  Unless,  therefore,  the  definition  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Department  is  upheld, 
it  would  not  be  possible,  in  any  given  case,  to  decide  with  equity  whether  the  current 
rate  of  wage  was  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Resolution. 

As  before,  we  italicize  a  significant  passage. 

It  is  apparent  that  difficulty  may  be  encountered  when  the  work 
attracts  tenders  from  contractors  whose  establishments  are  in  difierent 
districts,  where  the  rates  are  not  imiform  ;  when,  for  example,  the  com- 
petition turns  upon  the  rates  paid  in  a  country  district,  as  against  a  higher 
rate  paid  for  similar  work  in  an  urban  district.  This  is  shown  by  the 
effect  of  the  Resolution  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  as  thus  described 
by  the  Committee : 

A  question  has  thus  arisen  as  to  the  retention  or  otherwise  in  Admiralty  contracts 
of  the  words  "  in  the  district,"  and  the  eff'ect  of  this  question  upon  shipbuilding  on  the 
Thames  has  been  strongly  represented  to  your  Committee.  It  was  alleged  on  one  side 
that  the  omission  of  the  words  enables  the  contractors  on  the  Thames  to  pay  wages  of  a 
low  rate,  accepted  as  current  in  districts  remote  from  London.  This  is  not  wholly  de- 
nied by  the  Thames  contractors,  who  state  that  unless  they  remain  free  to  make  their 
own  bargains  with  their  operatives,  they  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  contracts  in  com- 
petition with  the  Northern  yards.  It  appears  that  many  artisans  at  the  present  time  are 
working  in  certain  shipbuilding  and  engineering  yards  in  London  at  rates  somewhat 
below  those  claimed  by  some  witnesses  as  being  accepted  as  current  in  the  London 
district.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  actual  established  rate.  Whether  or 
not  the  words"  in  the  district  "  are  included  in  the  contract,  the  rate  current  in  the  dis- 
trict would  be  open  to  doubt,  and  the  contractor  would  not  under  such  circumstances 
be  interfered  with.     But,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  rate  applicable  to  the  district 
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has  been  established  it  might  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  be  nevertheless  undesir- 
able to  insist,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  on  an  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring,  or  it  might  be  even  of  destroying, 
a  great  local  industry  on  which  many  workmen  are  depending  for  a  livelihood,  and 
which  motives  of  national  policy  might  render  it  prudent  to  foster  and  maintain.  One 
witness  of  authority  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Fair  AVages  Resolution  had  already 
driven  a  vast  amount  of  work  from  the  Thames  which  would  otherwise  have  been  done 
in  that  locality,  and  was  fast  killing  the  Thames  trade.  It  was  represented  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  the  eftect  of  allowing  a  contractor  to  disregard  a  rate  of  wages  claimed  as 
current  in  the  district  where  his  yard  is  situated  would  be  to  induce  contractors  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  do  the  like,  and  thus  to  drive  down  wages.  But  it  is  obvious, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  Admiralty  were  to  give  a  higher  price  for  vessels  built 
in  one  locality  because  of  higher  wages  claimed  to  be  current  there,  a  strong  induce- 
ment would  be  held  out  to  other  localities  artificially  to  raise  the  wage  rate,  and  thus 
to  obtain  a  like  indulgence. 

When  we  consider  the  complex  nature  of  modern  industrial  opera- 
tions, the  intense  feeling  that  sometimes  enters  into  disputed  questions  in 
the  different  trades,  and  the  somewhat  general  terms  of  the  Resolution,  it 
may  be  easily  understood  that  other  problems  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  its  administration.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  disputes  have  been 
so  few  and  that,  on  the  whole,  results  have  been  so  satisfactory.  For 
example,  assuming  that  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  Resolution  is 
to  stand,  and  that  under  it  the  State  attempts  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  "  current  in  the  district"  where 
the  work  is  carried  out,  "How  is  the  current  rate  of  the  district  to  be 
ascertained?  How  is  the  area  of  a  district  to  l)e  defined?  Under  what 
circumstances  is  a  contractor  entitled  to  ignore  the  district  rate?"  Again, 
assuming  that  under  the  spirit  of  such  a  resolution  the  State  is  to  foster 
the  best  industrial  conditions,  for  example,  in  the  terms  of  the  Resolution, 
"to  make  provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweat- 
ing Committee,"  then  "  should  any  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  an  alleged 
undue  employment  of  women,  boys,  apprentices,  '  improvers,' &c.  ?"  or 
upon  "the  question  of  '  walking  time'  and  other  details  of  employment; 
the  question  of  whether  stone  should  be  dressed  at  the  quarries  or  in  the 
district  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out ;  the  question  of  sub-contract- 
ing, &c.  ?  " 

The  Committee  found  that  these  and  other  matters  had  been  brought 
forward,  but  in  regard  to  them  it  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  lay 
down  explicit  rules.  "Each  case,"  it  remarks,  "must  be  decided  on 
its  merits,  by  the  exercise  of  common-sense  after  careful  inquiry."  That 
is,  the  Resolution  would  seem  to  indicate  a  general  principle  rather  than 
its  application  through  any  hard-and-fast  line  of  action ;  and  this  is 
probably  as  far  as  any  such  method  of  dealing  with  the  diverse  questions 
arising  under  the  contract  system  could  go.  The  Committee,  however, 
made  the  folio  wins-  suo^o-estion  : 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  in  view  in  adopting  the  Resolution  was  that  the  State  as  such  should  throw  it 
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weight  rather  on  the  side  of  better  than  of  worse  conditions  of  employment.  Further,  it 
appears  to  your  Committee,  who  in  this  cordially  endorse  the  recommendations  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Labor  Commission,  that  any  agreements  tending  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  conditions  of  employment  which  may  be  come  to  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  recognized  and  encouraged. 

In  regard  to  questions  relating  to  conditions  of  employment,  other 
than  wages,  the  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  must 
largely  depend  on : 

Whether  the  contractor  is  enforcing  conditions  of  employment  not  recognized  in 
the  trade ;  whether  he  has,  as  regards  the  particular  contract  in  question,  departed 
from  his  usual  conditions  of  employment  in  order  to  evade  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Resolution. 

And,  especially  as  to  sub-contracting  : 

Sub-letting  or  sub-contracting  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  where  the  particular 
form  of  contract  in  question  is  customary  to  the  trade  ;  or  where  the  contractor  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  sub-lets  or  sub-contracts  that  particular 
portion  of  the  work. 

But  sub-contracting  or  sub-letting  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  per- 
missible where  it  is  not  customary  to  the  trade  ;  nor  should  the  contractor  who,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  could  or  would  himself  carry  out  certain  work,  be 
allowed  to  sub-let  it  to  others. 

Where  a  sub-contract  is  allowed  the  principal  contractor  should,  as  regards  the 
carrj-ing  out  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  be  held  responsible  for  his  agent. 

As  the  Resolution  merely  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Departments 
in  contracting  for  the  public  work,  no  penalty  was  prescribed  as  against 
the  contractor  in  case  he  failed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Resolution.  The  Committee  found  that  no  specific  penalty  w'as  attached 
to  the  contracts  for  breach,  and  that  the  only  penalties  that  could  be  en- 
forced were  either  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract  or  to  strike  the  contractor 
off  the  list  of  contractors.     Upon  this  point  the  Committee  states  : 

Such  a  punishment  is  far  too  severe,  except  under  aggravated  circumstances ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  important  contractors,  it  could  only  be 
enforced  with  damage  to  the  public  service.  Some  lesser  penalty,  by  way  of  fine, 
should  be  provided.  This  is  especially  important  in  those  cases  where,  by  the  time 
that  the  examination  into  an  alleged  grievance  has  led  to  its  substantiation,  the  contract 
in  question  has  almost,  or  altogether,  terminated.  In  such  cases,  though  the  contractor 
is  proved  to  have  been  violating  the  Resolution,  and,  in  his  labor  bill,  has  been  benefit- 
ing from  his  laches,  he  escapes  scot  free  ;  the  contract  is  over  before  the  increased  scale 
of  wages  can  be  enforced.  Your  Committee  believe  that  a  moderate  penalty,  which 
could  be  and  would  be  enforced,  would  do  much  to  induce  the  contractor  himself  to 
remedy  the  grievances  of  which  comjilaint  is  chiefly  made.  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  War  Office  director  of  contracts  appears  to  us  to  be  a  valuable  one ;  namely,  that 
where  a  definite  comj)laint  is  made  and  the  grievance  is  subsequently  proved  and  the 
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contractor  instructed  to  raise  the  wages,  then  the  rise  of  wages  should  date  back  to  the 
time  at  which  the  complaint  was  originally  received,  and  payment  of  the  balance 
shown  to  be  due  should  be  made  to  the  workmen  wherever  possible. 

It  seemed,  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  policy  suggested  b}^  the  Resolution  had  interfered  with 
the  employment  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  before  the  passage  of  the 
Resolution  had  found  frequent  employment  under  contractors  upon  public 
work.  These  veterans,  as  with  us,  constitute,  as  far  as  public  opinion  is 
concerned  at  least,  a  preferred  class  in  public  employment,  but  many  of 
them,  as  the  Committee  points  out,  are  not  fully  competent  or  are  tem- 
porarily unskilled.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Resolution,  although 
contractors  might  be  willing  to  take  them  on,  at  rates  commensurate  with 
their  ability,  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  it  being  held  that  the 
Resolution  obliges  the  contractor  to  pay  ' '  every  man  whom  he  employs 
the  minimum  current  wages  payable  to  a  fully  competent  workman  in 
each  particular  trade." 

Representatives  of  a  Trades  Union  were  asked  "  whether  some  under- 
standing could  not  be  come  to  under  which  Government  contractors  might 
be  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  these  men,  but  the  answer  did  not  open  out  a  prospect  of  an 
arrangement  being  arrived  at."  The  Committee  made  no  definite  sugges- 
tion as  to  such  an  arrangement  or  as  to  any  modification  of  the  Resolution 
to  secure  this  end,  but  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  "  having 
regard  to  the  high  importance  of  aflfbrding  every  facility  to  men  who  have 
served  in  the  army  and  navy  for  getting  employment,  .  .  .  contractors 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  refuse  to  engage  them  at  wages  commen- 
surate with  their  capability  even  though  those  wages  might  be  less  than 
the  ordinary  current  rate,  provided  that  the  wages  of  other  workmen  could 
not  be  shown  to  he  adversehj  affected"  The  final  clause  of  this  comment, 
which  we  have  italicized,  no  doubt  touches  the  quick  of  the  objection  to 
such  employment  on  the  part  of  the  Trades  Unions. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  complaints  brought  by  employes  re- 
specting the  non-observance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Resolution.  Witnesses 
before  the  Committee  were  asked  if  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  have  such 
complaints  passed  upon  by  arbitrators  not  directly  interested,  namely,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  instead  of  being  settled  by  the  Department  which  placed 
the  contract.  The  Committee  did  not  regard  such  a  proposal  with  favor, 
although  the  replies  were  uniformly  in  the  affirmative,  believing  that  such 
a  plan  would  lead  to  conflict  of  authority  and  division  of  responsibility. 

The  Resolution  aims  to  throw  the  weight  of  Governmental  influence 
upon  the  side  of  fair  wages  and  humane  industrial  conditions.  Having 
done  this,  should  any  discrimination  be  made  in  favor  of  the  members  of 
Trades  Unions  ?  It  is  urged  that  by  confining  employment  to  Union  labor 
it  is  thereby  made  certain  that  fair  wages  shall  be  paid  and  the  highest  in- 
dustrial standard  maintained.     But,  by  the  Resolution  itself,  the  Govern- 
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ment  endeavors  to  provide  that  these  things  shall  be  conditions  precedent 
to  its  contracts. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  met  the  question  of  discrimination  in  1893 
by  undertaking  that  thereafter  all  contracts  should  contain  a  clause  stating 
that  no  preference  should  be  given,  in  employment,  as  between  unionists 
and  non-unionists.  But  the  Committee  found  that  this  pledge  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  It  assumed,  however,  that  this  pledge  was 
really  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  and  "  that  in  every 
contract  the  words  which  already  appear  in  all  stationery  contracts  should 
be  inserted,  namely,  that  '  the  contractor  .  .  .  shall  undertake  that,  in 
the  engagement  and  employment  of  workmen  and  others  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  no  preference  shall  be  given  as  between  unionists 
and  non-unionists.'" 

The  Committee  made  no  other  recommendations  than  those  we  have 
noted,  except  to  suggest  that  to  secure  pul)licit\%  a  list  of  the  Govern- 
ment contractors,  together  with  the  nature  of  their  contracts,  should  be 
periodically  presented  to  Parliament  and  published. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  points  of  di  fie  re  nee  between  the  report 
as  finally  adopted,  and  the  draft  submitted  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  which 
was  preferred  by  the  minority.  This  draft  was  in  some  respects  rather 
more  explicit  than  the  other,  and  may  perhaps  be  held  to  reflect  the  trades 
union  view  rather  more  closely. 

Minor  difl"erences  of  phraseology  need  not  be  referred  to.  As  to  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  encountered  in  requiring  the  payment  of  wages 
"current  in  the  district"  in  contracts  for  shipbuilding,  we  have  already 
given  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  "it  might  be  undesirable  to 
insist,  in  a  case  such  as  this,  on  an  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  have  the  efiect  of  injuring  ...  a  great 
local  industry,"  it  having  been  alleged  that  this  injurious  effect  was 
felt  in  the  shipyards  upon  the  Thames.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
minority  draft  contained  the  following ; 

We  do  not  think  that  this  affords  any  reason  for  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Fair  Wages  Resolution  as  applied  to  Admiralty  shipbuilding.  It  is  not  the  "  Fair  Wage  " 
clause,  it  is  the  actual  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  London  that  is  in  question  ;  the 
Fair  Wage  clause  has  not  prevented  contracts  from  being  placed  on  the  Thames  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  placed  there.  If  the  change  of  policy  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty were  eifective  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  lead,  not,  indeed  to  the  placing  of  con- 
tracts on  the  Thames,  but  to  a  general  reduction  of  wages  all  round,  not  only  in 
London,  but  elsewhere  also.  The  contractor  on  the  Thames,  if  he  is  to  obtain  an 
Admiralty  contract,  must,  it  is  argued,  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  he  is  paying.  But, 
thereupon,  his  competitors  elsewhere  will  be  induced,  in  order  to  maintain  their  supe- 
riority in  competition,  proportionately  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  they  are  paying. 
And,  thus,  we  get  back  to  the  position  that  prevailed  before  1891,  and  the  Government 
would  again  become  instrumental  in  forcing  down  the  rate  of  wages.  We  would  rather 
suggest  that,  as  it  is  a  question  of  national  importance  that  the  contract-built  ships 
should  be  distributed  over  the  different  yards  in  different  districts,  and  not  be  concen- 
trated in  one  or  two  places,  the  Admiralty  should  modify  their  absolute  rule  in  regard 
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to  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender ;  and,  if  necessary,  broadly  take  into  account,  in 
considering  the  amount  of  the  tender,  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  ships,  the  diifer- 
ence  in  the  contractor's  labor  bill,  caused  by  varying  district  rates  of  wages  that  may 
prevail. 

The  minority  draft  attempted  to  define  explicitly  the  term  "  current 
rate  of  wages  "  so  as  to  identify  it  with  the  Union  rate.  The  paragrapli 
relating  to  this  was  as  follows,  the  italics  being  ours  : 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  current  rate  "  of  wages  is  often  loosely  spoken  of  as 
the  "trade  union  rate."  It  will  be  well,  as  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  of 
thought  in  the  matter,  to  clear  up  the  point.  Our  definition  of  the  "  current  rate," 
specified  in  the  Resolution  of  the  House,  is  the  rate  of  wages  recognized  and  paid  by 
the  good  employers  in  a  given  district,  recognized  and  accepted  as,  for  the  time  being, 
fair  wages  by  the  representatives  of  the  workmen.  In  other  words,  a  rate  of  wages 
that  the  men  are  willing  to  work  at  and  the  masters  willing  to  pay.  The  following 
suggested  definition  of  the  trade  union  rate  was  put  to  most  of  the  principal  representa- 
tive workingmen  witnesses,  and  was  assented  to  by  them,  namely,  "  that  the  trade 
imion  rate  is  not  necessarily  the  rate  which  a  j^articular  trade  union  would  like  their 
men  to  receive,  but  the  rate  at  which  they  will  allow  their  men  to  work."  It  appears  to 
lis,  therefore,  that  the  term  "  current  rate''''  and  "  trade  imion  rate  "  (as  above  defined)  are 
substantially  the  same  thing. 

While  the  report  as  finally  adopted  endorsed  the  proposition  that 
the  State  should  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  better  rather  than 
worse  conditions  of  employment,  and  should  recognize  and  encourage 
agreements  between  masters  and  men  as  to  wages,  the  minority  draft 
went  somewhat  farther  and  contained  the  following  general  propositions, 
for  guidance  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Resolution : 

That  where,  in  any  given  district,  rates  of  wages  have  been  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  employers  and  the  representatives  of  the  workmen, 
these  rates  should  be  recognized  and  enforced. 

That  where  (as  we  have  it  in  evidence),  within  a  given  district  in  which  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  prevails,  there  is  included  a  small  area  in  which  a  local  contractor  alleges 
that  a  lower  rate  prevails  ;  the  decision,  in  case  of  dispute,  should  largely  depend  on  the 
question  of  whether  other  employers  within  the  area  pay  the  higher  rate,  and  whether, 
if  an  outside  contractor  took  a  contract  to  be  fulfilled  within  the  area  in  question,  he 
would  pay  the  higher  or  the  lower  rate.  If  these  questions  are  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  local  contractor  should  be  expected  also  to  pay  the  higher  general  rate. 

That  where  a  contractor,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  contract,  imports  into  a  district 
men  from  another  district  in  which  a  lower  rate  of  wages  prevails,  he  should  (unless 
there  are  peculiar  circumstances  governing  the  case)  be  required  to  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out.  And,  similarly, 
if  the  contractor  undertakes  a  contract,  and  subsequently  places  a  portion  of  the  work  in 
a  district  in  which  a  higher  rate  of  wages  prevails,  he  should  be  expected,  as  regards 
that  portion  of  the  contract,  to  recognize  and  to  pay  the  higher  rate.  Otherwise,  in 
either  case,  the  action  taken  by  the  contractor  would  tend  to  lower  the  district  rate. 

Upon  the  important  point  of  referring  disputes  as  to  wages  to  the 
Board  •  of  Trade,  the  minority  draft  also  differed  from  that  finally  ac- 
cepted. Instead  of  reporting  adversely  to  this  proposition  a  favorable 
recommendation  was  advocated  as  follows  : 
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The  chief  practical  recommendation  that  we  desire  to  make  is,  that  the  services 
and  knowledge  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  utilized  in 
cases  of  dispute  under  the  "  Fair  Wages  "  Resolution.  The  Labor  Department  is  already 
occasionally  consulted  by  other  Departments  in  the  case  of  these  and  other  labor  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  suggestion  that  their  service  should  be  more  definitely  utilized  is  ap- 
parently agreeable  to  nearly  all  the  Departments,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the 
emjjloyed.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Labor  Department  should,  in  any  way,  interfere 
between  the  Department  concerned  and  its  contractor,  nor  weaken  the  direct  relations 
between  the  two.  The  questions  referred  to  the  Labor  Department  would  be  of  a 
strictly  limited  character,  namely,  to  decide  what  was  in  practice  the  current  rate  of 
wages  of  the  district ;  and,  where  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  a  particular  con- 
tractor was  or  was  not  actually  paying  this  rate.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
Labor  Department  is  to  acquire  adequate  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country,  to  keep  itself  informed  of  any  variations 
that  may  take  place,  and  to  obtain  information  concerning  all  labor  questions.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  a  much  better  position  than  any  other  Department  to  deal  expeditiously, 
impartially,  justly,  and  adequately  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  questions  which 
arise  under  the  Resolution  of  the  House. 

Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  other  Departments  would  be  relieved  of  a  thank- 
less and  distasteful  task,  and  one  which  they  are  not  especially  fitted  to  perform  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  greater  confidence  woiald,  we  believe,  be  felt  by  those  who  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved,  that  their  complaints  would  receive  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
In  any  case,  such  a  system  would  lead  to  far  greater  uniformity  of  administration  and 
decision,  at  present,  unfortunately,  laciking.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  task  thus  thrown 
on  the  Labor  Department  would  be  very  great.  At  first,  it  is  possible  that  the  number 
of  complaints  lodged  would  be  increased,  but  this  is  preferable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  idea  that  the  grievances  remain  unredressed.  And  the  increased  knowledge  thus 
acquired  would  enable  the  Department  to  deal  promptly  with  subsequent  cases  ;  while 
the  greater  uniformity  of  decision  would  enable,  and  probably  lead  to,  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  many  disputes  directly  between  masters  and  men  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Department  at  all. 

Finally  the  minority'  draft  closed  with  a  summary  of  definite  and 
explicit  recommendations  in  the  following  terms  : 

I.  That  there  should  be  an  uniform  Fair  Wages  Clause  in  all  Government 
contracts. 

II.  That  every  such  clause  should  specify  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  execution 
of  the  contract  shall  be  those  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent 
workmen  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out. 

III.  That  ever}'  such  clause  should  state  that,  in  the  engagement  and  employment 
of  workmen  and  others  required  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  no  preference  shall  be 
given  as  between  "  unionists"  and  "  non-unionists." 

IV.  That,  when  tenders  are  invited,  a  notice  should  be  issued  in  every  case 
drawing  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  tender  to  the  Fair  W^ages  Clause  in 
Government  contracts ;  and  stating  that  the  Department  concerned  will  expect  the 
contracting  firms  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  clause  ;  and  that  any  firm 
wilfully  disregarding  its  provisions  will  render  itself  liable  to  be  disqualified  for  further 
Government  employment. 

V.  That  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  should 
be  governed  by  the  principles  stated  at  length  in  the  body  of  this  Report. 

VI.  That  all  sub-contracting,  without  the  leave  of  the  Department  concerned, 
should  be  prohibited.  That  sub-contracting  should  only  be  permitted  where  such  sub- 
contracting is  customary  in  the  trade  ;  and  for  work  which  the  contractor  in  question 
does  not  himself  perform  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade. 
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VII.  That  where  a  sub-contract  is  allowed  the  principal  contractor  should,  as  re- 
gards the  Fair  Wages  Clause,  be  held  responsible  for  his  agent. 

VIII.  That  a  money  penalty  for  breach  should  be  attached  to  the  Fair  Wages 
Clause. 

IX.  That,  where  a  complaint  of  the  non-payment  of  the  current  rate  is  sub- 
stantiated, any  order  made  for  the  payment  of  the  full  rate  by  the  contractor  should  be 
retrospective  to  the  date  on  which  the  complaint  was  originally  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

X.  That  (where  practicable)  the  text  of  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  should  be  con- 
spicuously affixed  to  the  work  in  progress  under  the  contract. 

XL  That  all  cases  of  dispute  in  reference  to  the  "  current  rate,"  and  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  whether  a  particular  contractor  was  or  was  not  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  inquiry,  and  for  report  to  the  Department 
concerned. 

XII.  That  a  list  of  Government  contractors,  together  with  the  nature  and  amount 
of  their  contracts,  should  be  from  time  to  time  laid  before  Parliament  and  published. 

Comparison  of  these  recommendations  with  the  outline  of  the  report 
actually  adopted,  which  we  have  given,  will  bring  out  the  points  of  difl'er- 
ence.  The  eleventh  clause  was  disapproved  in  its  entirety.  As  to  the 
others,  most  of  what  they  contain  was  practically  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, although  not  quite  so  explicitly. 

From  this  summary  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Fair 
Wages  Resolution  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  such  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  evils  which  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  contract  system.  These  evils  are  very  obvious  to  the 
workingmen  who  encounter  them,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  w^ish 
to  have  them  overcome.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  this  particular 
remedy  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  or  that,  however  well-meant,  a 
mere  expression  of  opinion  such  as  this  could  accomplish  very  much. 
The  difficulties  and  complexities  sure  to  be  encountered  in  applying  any 
remedy  are  perfectly  plain,  and,  although  not  given  undue  prominence  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
overcome,  even  after  six  years'  trial  of  the  policy  suggested  by  the 
Resolution.  Still,  something  has  been  done,  and  the  significant  point  is 
that  the  House,  in  its  passage,  admitted  the  need  of  limiting  in  some  way 
the  effect  of  competition  so  as  to  prevent  the  decline  of  wages  and  the 
deterioration  of  industrial  conditions.  And,  while  the  effect  of  such  a 
resolution  is  no  doubt  chiefly  moral,  its  passage  was  an  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  recognizing  some  of  the  main  contentions  of  the  Trades 
Unions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  direct  employment  of  artisans  by  the  London 
County  Council.  Prior  to  its  action  in  thus  superseding  the  contract 
system,  the  Council  undertook  to  secure  the  payment  of  fair  wages,  and 
in  March,  1889,  passed  a  resolution  requiring  all  contractors  for  the 
public  works  under  its  control  to  make  a  declaration  that  they  paid  such 
wages  and  observed  such  working  hours  as  were  considered  fair  in  their 
respective  trades. 
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This  method  of  meeting  the  evil,  however,  was  found  too  indefinite 
to  accomplish  what  was  desired.  In  May,  1892,  therefore,  the  Council 
went  farther.  It  was  provided  that  all  contractors  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  they  paid  the  trades  union  rates  and  observed  such  conditions 
as  to  hours  and  other  particulars  as  were  recognized  by  the  Unions ; 
and  that  agreements  as  to  such  hours  and  wages  should  be  inserted  in 
all  contracts  and  conformity  therewith  enforced  under  penalty. 

The  resolution  embodying  this  action  of  the  Council  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  i)ractical  details  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Certain  other  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Committee,  some  of  ' 
which  were  sufficiently  radical.  For  example,  it  was  suggested  "that 
the  Council  should  have  power  to  deduct  from  amounts  payable  to  the 
contractor  double  the  amount  of  any  deficiencies  from  the  schedule 
wages,  and  pay  the  contractor's  workmen  out  of  sums  so  deducted,  any 
deficiency  in  their  proper  wages."  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  time 
and  wages  books  of  the  contractors  should  l)e  open  to  inspection. 
Opportunity  soon  arose  for  practically  testing  the  efficiency  of  the 
resolution.  This  was  in  connection  with  tenders  for  the  erection  of  an 
infirmary  and  for  electric  lighting.  These  tenders  were  subjected  to 
the  condition  of  insertion  in  the  contract  of  a  clause  in  conformity  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  which  we  have  cited.  In  the  advertise- 
ment for  tenders,  contractors  were  bound  "to  pay  the  rates  of  wages 
and  observe  the  hours  of  labor  recognized  as  fair  at  the  date  of  delivery 
of  the  tenders  by  the  several  Trades  Unions  in  which  the  work  was  done, 
and  such  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  to  be  inserted  in  and 
form  part  of  all  contracts  by  way  of  schedule."  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  settle  upon  a  form  of  contract,  and,  as  a  first  step,  the  opinion 
of  counsel  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  Council  had  power  to  enforce 
either  by  penalty  or  determination  such  contract  stipulations  as  to  wages 
and  hours.  The  opinion  w^as  favorable,  subject  to  the  substitution  of 
liquidated  damages  for  penalties  ;  and  it  was  also  held  that  the  Council 
might  provide  by  a  contract  stipulation  for  the  direct  payment  out  of 
the  contract  amount  of  any  deficiencies  in  the  wages  of  workmen  on 
account  of  nonconformity  to  the  schedule  rate  by  the  contractor.  Con- 
siderable difficulty,  however,  was  encountered  in  definitely  fixing  upon 
the  form  of  contract,  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  being  reflected  in 
the  following  statement : 

After  several  meetings  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  for  the  council  to  proceed  would  be  to 
adopt  standing  orders  setting  out  the  form  in  which  instructions  for  tender  and  contracts 
were  to  be  as  far  as  practicable  drawn  so  far  as  they  related  to  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  We  thought  that  the  Council  should  be  bound,  in  carrj'ing  out  work  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  by  the  same  regulations  as  its  contractors.  In  drafting 
the  suggested  standing  orders  we  accordingly  provided,  that  there  should  be  kept  in  the 
county  hall  a  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  based  on  trade  union  rates  and 
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hours,  to  be  paid  and  observed  by  the  Council  in  carrying  out  works  in  the  natui'e  of 
construction  and  manufacture  and  by  contractors  carrying  out  work  for  the  Council 
within  20  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The  standing  orders  provided  in  the  case  of  the  em- 
ploj-ment  of  labor  beyond  this  area,  for  the  payment  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  observ- 
ance of  the  hours  of  labor  recognized  at  the  date  of  the  tender  by  the  Trades  Unions  of 
the  district  where  the  work  Avas  to  be  done.  The  standing  orders  also  secured  that 
overtime  should  only  be  allowed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Trades  Union  con- 
cerned and  guarded  against  the  contractor  escaping  from  his  liabilities  by  sub-contract- 
ing, which  was  prohibited  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  such  consent  only  to  be 
given  on  the  contractor  entering  into  an  agreement  to  secure  the  observance  by  the  sub- 
contractor of  the  conditions  of  the  original  contract.  We  were  under  the  necessity  of 
excepting  contracts  for  clothing  from  the  operation  of  the  standing  orders,  owing  to  the 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  Trades  Unions  concerned,  and  we  could  only  suggest  that  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  present  system  of  making  clothing  might  be  obviated  by  the 
Council  undertaking  its  own  clothing  work  and  in  the  meantime  mitigated  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  home  work. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  in  the  main  adopted, 
and  the  standing  orders  of  the  Council  passed  on  the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892. 

During  the  same  year  the  Council  established  its  plan  of  direct  em- 
ployment. As  this  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter,  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  experience  since  that 
time. 

It  should  first  be  understood  that  the  work  of  the  London  County 
Council,  covering  a  wide  range  of  municipal  activity,  is  carried  on  by  24 
standing  and  four  special  committees,  which  report  their  action  either 
every  week  or  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  full  Council.  There  are,  for 
example,  Committees  on  Finance,  Bridges,  Highways,  Housing,  Im- 
provements, Water,  Drainage,  and  every  other  important  subject  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  Committee  on  Works.  This  originally  consisted  of  30  members. 
The  Committee  was  established  in  December,  1892,  the  Council  having 
decided  in  the  preceding  October,  to  carry  out  certain  building  work 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  Twelve  of  the  standinsf  com- 
mittees  nominated  two  representatives  each  to  the  Works  Committee  and 
the  Council  elected  six  additional  members. 

The  Committee  thus  organized  appointed  a  Manager  of  Works,  and 
minor  officers,  obtained  suitable  premises  for  workshops,  etc.,  and  also 
procured  such  machinery  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  erection  of  a  fire  station,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $80,000,*  and  the  Committee  also  took  charge  of  the 
jobbing  and  repair  work  controlled  by  the  Council,  so  that  up  to  the  end 
of  the  following  March  it  was  carrying  out  work  estimated  to  cost  nearly 
$200,000.     This  included,  besides  the   fire  station  already  mentioned, 

•  £16,000. 
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the  erection  of  two  cottages  in  connection  with  the  Mayfield  Indus- 
trial School ;  a  lodge  at  Plumstead  Common,  and  other  constructional 
work. 

The  Committee,  as  one  of  its  first  duties,  prepared  a  schedule  of 
wages,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  regularly  adopted,  and 
this  schedule,  annually  revised,  must  l)e  adhered  to  by  contractors  to 
the  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  Committee.  Thus  the  question  of  what 
wages  shall  be  paid  by  contractors,  or,  in  other  words,  what  wages  shall 
be  deemed  fair,  is  definitely  settled,  and  tenders  are  submitted  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  will  be  required. 

During  the  last  completed  fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1897,  the 
average  number  of  workmen  employed  per  week  was  1,825,  the  average 
weekly  pay  roll  being  about  $14,000.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  up  to  the  thirty-first  of  March  in  the  present  year  the  actual 
cost  of  all  the  work  carried  out  was  £437,334,  or  about  $2,186,670. 
As  the  time  covered  since  operations  were  begun  is  four  years  and  three 
months,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  has  rapidly  developed. 

It  has  not  been  conducted  without  criticism.  As  to  the  jobbing 
work,  the  question  of  economy  of  management  has  been  raised.  To 
meet  this,  the  Committee  decided  to  price  up  all  such  work  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreed  schedule.  The  prices  set  upon  building  work  were 
those  accepted  for  such  work  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  upon  its 
jobbing  work,  after  public  competition.  In  the  case  of  engineering  work 
the  schedule  prices  were  based  upon  those  accepted  by  the  Council  from 
its  last  contractors  upon  similar  work,  immediately  before  the  Works 
Committee  began  its  operations.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1896, 
the  figures  covered  3,023  different  accounts  for  various  repairs,  etc.,  of 
which  the  schedule  value,  determined  as  above  explained,  was  slightly 
more  than  £26,927,  while  the  actual  cost  as  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  about  £24,787.  The  Committee  therefore  saved  about  eight 
per  cent  on  the  measured  schedule  value  of  its  jobbing  work.  During 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1897,  the  accounts,  on  this  sort  of  work, 
included  2,620  cases,  the  schedule  value  being  about  £26,674,  and  the 
actual  cost  about  £24,699,  a  result  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

In  an  address  delivered  to  the  Council  in  July,  1896,  the  Chairman, 
Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  said  : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  no  report  of  bad  work  has  reached  us  in  connection 
with  the  Works  Committee.  I  think  the  suggestion  to  entrust  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  smaller  jobbing  works  to  tradesmen  in  the  several  neighborhoods  is  judicious.  It 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  charges  for  establishment  and  plant  will  fall  heavily  upon 
works  undertaken  by  this  committee  if  there  be  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  other 
committees  to  make  use  of  its  services.  In  a  few  months  the  offices,  workshops  and 
stables  in  Belvedere-road  will  be  fully  erected  and  occupied,  and  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  committee,  this  department,  which  shows  an 
improving  rate  of  profit,  will  still  further  justify  the  policy  of  the  Council.     Those  who 
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are  most  enthusiastic  in  support  of  this  committee  claim,  I  believe,  that  the  results  are 
the  highest  quality  and  character  of  work,  the  execution  of  work  at  less  than  or  about 
contract  prices,  with  the  highest  payment  and  best  conditions  of  labor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896,  however,  grave  irregularities  were  discov- 
ered in  the  bookkeeping  of  the  Department,-  on  account  of  which  the 
Works  Committee  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  special  committee 
and  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  Council,  during  which  much  par- 
tisan feelino-  was  manifested.  The  irreo:ularities  consisted  of  fictitious 
entries,  which  were  discovered  when  the  books  were  subjected  to  the 
usual  auditing  by  the  Comptroller,  and  which  were  intended  to  over- 
come apparent  losses  on  certain  jobs,  and  thereby  avoid  criticism,  by 
the  transfer  of  items  from  other  accounts  which  exhibited  a  surplus 
over  the  estiinated  cost.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  officially  stated  that  "these 
entries  had  no  reference  to  any  misappropriation  of  monies,  nor  did 
they  conceal  any  action  whereby  any  employe  of  the  Department  was 
pecuniarily  advantaged"  we  need  not  go  farther  into  the  matter.  It 
was  somewhat  disquieting  that  such  irregularities  could  have  occurred, 
even  although  there  was  no  actual  diversion  of  money  or  property,  and 
the  episode  illustrates  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness,  or,  what  is 
better,  efficient  practical  checks,  whenever  industrial  operations  of  this 
magnitude  are  undertaken  by  direct  employment  on  the  public  accotmt. 

The  gist  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  made  after  pro- 
longed investigation,  was  an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  direct 
employment,  although  certain  administrative  changes  were  recommended. 
The  opposition  moved  the  abolition  of  the  Department.  After  much 
discussion,  the  Council  was  tied  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  abolished  or  sustained,  the  Chairman  declining  to  break 
the  tie  in  favor  of  either  side.  Finally,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  it 
was  voted,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  such  work  as  was  hereafter  under- 
taken without  a  contractor  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Works  Department,  who  is  to  be  responsible  to  the  spending  committee 
in  the  same  way  that  a  contractor  would  be  ;  and  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  have  control  of  the  finances  of  the  Department.  The 
Works  Committee  was  therefore  dissolved. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  conducting  public  work,  such  as  is 
usually  performed  under  contract,  are  therefore  still  open  to  question. 
The  plan  of  direct  employment  has  not  yet  justified  itself  beyond  dis- 
pute, although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  we  have  cited,  it  has 
been  carried  over  a  wide  field  in  London  with  measurable  success. 
The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  Works  Department  will  be  still 
more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

Up  to  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1897,  the  expenditure  on  account 
of  capital  was  about  $500,000.  This  included  the  purchase  of  premises, 
the  erection  of  workshops,  stables,  boiler  house,  offices,  smith's  shop, 
and  other  similar  expenses.     The  value  of  the  plant  and  machinery  in 
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hand  at  that  date  was  approximately  $190,000 ;  besides  a  considerable 
stock  of  timber  and  other  materials.  The  amount  of  general  and  estab- 
lishment charges,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  works  carried  out 
during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1897,  within  which  time  work  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,320,000  was  executed,  was  about  $112,500  including 
the  following  items  :  interest  on  capital  outlay,  about  $12,400;  repay- 
ment of  capital,  about  $8,275  ;  interest  on  working  capital,  about  $9,575  ; 
salaries  and  wages,  about  $37,280;  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  and  other 
items,  about  $44,970.  About  $63,200  was  charged  to  the  works  for 
depreciation  of  the  plant. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Department  and  its  employes 
have  been  generally  amicable.  During  the  year  covered  by  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  wages  of  all  mechanics  employed  in  the  Imilding 
trades  in  London,  except  painters  and  glaziers,  were  advanced  one-half 
penny  per  hour.  While  effort  was  being  made  to  obtain  this  advance,  a 
strike  was  declared  extending  more  or  less  throughout  London.  Except 
in  the  case  of  plasterers,  however,  the  work  of  the  Department  was  not 
affected. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  work  controlled  by  the  Department 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  operations  in  hand  March 
31,  1897: 

Estimated 
Cost 

Work  in  Pkogress.  £  s.  d. 

VariouB  Bewers 85,410  00  00 

Whitefriars  station, 20,650  00  00 

Heathwall  pumping-station 10,140  00  00 

Blackwall  tunnel  approaches,  paving,  sewer  work,  etc 23,118  00  00 

Deptford  Park,  certain  buildings 870  00  00 

Boundary  Street  Area* : 

Erection  of  artisans'  dwellings 57,883  00  00 

Construction  of  streets,  pa\ing,  sewers,  etc 20,953  00  00 

Vauxhall  temporary  bridge : 

Piers  and  dolphins 11,440  12  4 

Approaches, 3,616  16  11 

Kennington  Park,  refreshment  building, 895  00  00 

Southwark,  erection  of  dwellings 18,300  00  00 

Crossness  outfall,  drainage 41,327  00  00 

Battersea  river-station 2,400  00  00 

Pimlico  river-station 975  00  00 

Battersea  Park,  repair  work  on  buildings, 170  00  00 

North  Woolwich  drainage  system 48,000  00  00 

Various  building  repairs  and  other  jobbing 2,999  00  00 

Total, 349,147      9      3 

*  An  insanitary  district  in  process  of  improvement  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890. 

To  the  foregoing  schedule  may  be  added  £6,292  19s.  the  estimated 
value  of  work  in  progress  and  charged  directly  to  the  plant  and  machin- 
ery account,  bringing  the  grand  total  estimated  cost  of  work  in  progress 
to  £355,440  8s.  3d.  or  about  $1,777,200. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  field  of  direct  municipal  employment  is 
constantly  broadening  in  Massachusetts  and  that  further  substitution  of 
such  employment  in  place  of  the  contract  system  is  constantly  urged, 
the  experience  in  London  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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The  provision,  through  some  form  of  insurance,  for  the  contingencies 
of  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age,  is  a  conspicuous  manifestation  of  thrift. 
The  sums  laid  aside  for  this  purpose  from  earnings  or  income  form  in  the 
aggregate  large  amounts  which  are  really  savings,  as  much  so  as  the  sums 
deposited  in  savings  banks  ;  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  capital 
thus  amassed  is  held  in  trust  for  certain  specified  purposes,  experience 
having  shown  that  by  co-operative  effort,  that  is,  by  pooling  the  compara- 
tively small  amounts  saved  by  a  number  of  persons,  relatively  large  sums 
can  be  returned  to  individuals  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies  to 
which  all  are  liable,  but  which,  as  to  their  frequency,  can  be  measured  by 
a  system  of  averages. 

How  to  provide  for  those  who  are  unable  to  save  or  regularly  reserve 
from  earnings  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  protection  through  the  ordinary 
forms  of  insurance,  or  for  those  who  are  thriftless  or  imprudent,  is  still 
an  unsolved  problem,  although  it  is  one  which  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  force  upon  society. 

Germany  has  undertaken  to  solve  it  by  an  elaborate  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  workingmen,  state-aided  and  state-directed.  Other 
European  States  have  also  moved  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  success 
of  such  plans  is  being  measured  and  discussed.  Of  all  adverse  contingen- 
cies that  may  affect  the  workingman  none  is  more  serious  than  that  of 
unemployment,  or  enforced  idleness  due  to  periodic  industrial  disturbances 
entirely  outside  his  control ;  and  experiments  are  now  being  made  abroad, 
notably  in  Switzerland,  to  provide  against  this  contingency  also,  by  a 
system  of  co-operative  insurance  in  which  the  municipality  joins  with  the 
employes.  Whether  or  not  periods  of  unemployment  may  be  accurately 
determined  so  as  to  bring  this  contingency  within  the  class  of  risks  that 
may  legitimately  be  covered  by  insurance  is  still  an  open  question  ;  but 
the  old  idea  that  pauperism  due  to  sickness,  the  infirmities  of  age,  insuf- 
ficient employment,  low  wages,  or  even  to  lack  of  thrift,  is  an  unavoidable 
evil,  only  to  be  met  by  some  form  of  public  or  private  charity,  is  giving 
place,  in  modern  thought,  to  that  of  providing  some  plan  by  which  the 
classes  peculiarly  liable  to  this  evil  may,  during  the  years  of  industrial 
efficiency,  guard  against  it ;  and  to  the  co-operation  in  such  a  plan  of 
capital,  represented  hy  the  employer  ;  of  labor,  represented  by  the  wage- 
earner  ;  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  State,  whose  interest  in  the  prevention 
of  pauperism  is  vital. 

This  change  in  point  of  view  is  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  belief, 
gaining  in  these  days  constantly  increasing  force,  that  pauperism,  like 
many  other  evils,  frequently  springs  from  causes  that  are  social  rather 
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than  individual,  and  that  under  our  present  social  system,  which  rests 
upon  the  organization  of  industry,  the  contingencies  that  hinge  upon  em- 
ployment, such  as  sickness,  accident,  diminished  industrial  force,  inability 
to  make  provision  for  one's  family  in  case  of  death,  — as  the  individual  is 
not  entirely  responsible  for  these,  no  merely  individual  effort  can  guard 
against  them.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  a  reaction  from  the  extreme 
position  of  laissez  faire,  and  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far. 

Much  in  the  way  of  protection  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
workingmen  themselves,  through  the  various  benefit  associations,  the 
friendly  societies,  the  trades  unions,  and  other  organizations  wherein  the 
payment  of  a  regular  monthly  or  weekly  fee  entitles  the  member  to  benefits 
in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death.  Distinct  from  these,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  them,  are  associations  of  employes  in  which  employers 
and  employed  co-operate  to  provide  a  relief  fund. 

The  Railway  llelief  Departments,  well-known  abroad,  and  organized 
in  connection  with  five  large  railway  systems  in  the  United  States,  are 
associations  of  the  kind  last  named.  The  American  railway  companies 
which  have  established  such  departments  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
system  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  including  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

While  the  principle  underlying  these  departments  is  the  same,  they 
differ  in  the  details  of  organization  and  method.  In  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Reading,  for  example,  membership,  in  accordance  with  foreign 
precedent,  is  compulsory ;  in  the  others,  voluntary.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  discuss  these  details  fully,  or  to  outline  the  argu- 
ments for  and  criticisms  upon  such  organizations.  We  shall  confine  this 
article  to  a  presentation  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  pioneer  American 
Department,  that  connected  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  as  this 
will  illustrate  their  general  operation. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Department  was  at  first  an  association  of 
employes,  incorporated  in  May,  1882,  although  the  actual  work  of  relief 
began  somewhat  earlier.  In  its  present  form,  as  a  department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  it  dates  from  March  15,  1889,  at  which  time 
the  Corporation  perfected  the  present  organization,  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  employes'  association  being  transferred  thereto. 

The  administration  of  the  Department  is  practically  controlled  by 
the  Company.  It  furnishes  office  room  and  furniture,  gives  the  services 
of  its  officers  and  employes,  and  the  use  of  its  facilities.  It  is  the  custodian 
of  all  funds,  and  guarantees  that  the  obligations  of  the  Department  shall 
be  met,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  established  for  its  operation, 
and,  through  its  officers,  it  has  power  to  change  the  regulations,  which, 
when  changed,  become  binding  upon  the  members.  The  executive  officers, 
consisting  of  Superintendent,   Assistant    Superintendent,   Actuary,   and 
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Chief  Clerk,  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Company,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Directors,  and  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  President 
and  Directors  "on  the  Relief  Department,"  which  has  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department,  with  power  to  make  changes  in  the 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  full  board 
of  Directors ;  hears  and  finally  determines  questions  of  administration 
brought  by  members  on  appeal  from  the  Superintendent,  or  from  the 
Advisory  Committees  hereinafter  referred  to  ;  passes  upon  loans  from  the 
Savings  Feature  of  the  Department ;  determines  the  disposition  of  surplus 
funds  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year;  directs  investments;  passes  upon 
the  rates  of  contributions  to  the  relief  fund  and  the  amounts  payable  as 
benefits ;  etc. 

There  are  also  two  Advisory  Committees,  for  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  of  the  railway  system,  respectively.  The  General  Manager  of 
each  division  is,  ex  officio,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
division,  but  the  other  members,  six  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  Relief  Feature  of  the  Department,  from  among  them- 
selves, by  ballot,  in  manner  specified  in  the  regulations.  The  powers  of 
each  Advisory  Committee  are  limited  to  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Relief  Department,  formed,  as  explained,  out  of  the  direc- 
tory of  the  Company.  The  employes  of  the  Company  are  not  otherwise 
represented  in  the  management.  The  Advisory  Committee  must  hold 
regular  meetings  every  three  months.  It  receives  complaints  from 
members  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the  Superintendent  or  otherwise,* 
and  examines  and  reports  upon  the  same,  with  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Relief  Department,  whose  action  thereupon,  as  stated, 
is  conclusive,  and  it  may  make  any  other  recommendations  that  it  deems 
advisable,  and  is  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  all  matters  referred  to 
it  by  the  Committee  on  the  Relief  Department. 

There  are  three  branches  of  Department  work  in  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Relief,  Savings,  and  Pension 
*'  Features,"  each  being  distinct. 

The  Relief  Feature  affords  benefit  relief  to  its  members  when  they 
are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event 
of  death.  To  this  Feature  the  Company  contributes  $6,000  annually, 
if  needed,  or  if  not  needed,  to  the  Pension  Feature,  hereinafter  described. 
Membership  in  the  Relief  Feature  is,  as  we  have  stated,  compulsory. 
That  is,  all  persons  entering  the  service  of  the  Company  must  join  it, 
contribute  to  its  treasury,  and  participate  in  its  benefits,  except  ofiicials 
who  receive  more  than  $2,000  per  annum ;  employes  who  entered  the 
service  prior  to  May  1,  1880,  and  who  have  been  continuously  employed 
since,  unless  members  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employes  Relief  Associa- 
tion to  which  the  Relief  Department  succeeded  ;  clerks,  telegraphers,  and 

*  Members  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  such  complaints  directly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Relief 
Department,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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others  of  similar  employment  who  are  not  exposed  to  accidents  in  the 
service  ;  agents  receiving  commissions  only  ;  and  employes  receiving  $20 
per  month  or  less.  Such  employes  or  officials  may  voluntarily  become 
members,  but,  if  they  join,  must  retain  their  membership  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  A  medical  examination  is  required  antecedent 
to  membership,  and  if  not  passed,  the  employe,  if  of  the  class  whose 
membership  is  compulsory,  is  relieved  from  service.  The  Company  con- 
tributes $2,500  annually  towards  the  expenses  of  these  examinations. 
Applicants  must  not  be  over  45  years  of  age. 

The  beneficiary  named  in  an  application  for  membership  must  be 
the  wife  of  the  applicant,  or  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  is  married,  or 
his  father  and  mother  if  he  is  single  ;  and  the  benefit  must  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  to  a  relation  not  more  remote  than  first  cousin,  except,  however, 
that  the  natural  death  benefit  may  be  assigned  to  secure  a  loan  from  the 
Savings  Feature,  hereinafter  described. 

If  a  member  is  furloughed  or  suspended,  that  is,  temporarily  relieved 
from  service,  whether  with  or  without  fault  on  his  part,  he  may  retain  his 
right  to  receive  the  natural  death  benefit  only,  l>y  continuing  his  contribu- 
tions and  otherwise  complying  with  the  regulations ;  and  if  he  returns  to 
duty  within  six  months,  he  may  be  restored  to  full  membership  without 
reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  new  members.  If  not 
restored  within  six  months,  however,  his  right  to  full  membership  is  con- 
sidered to  have  lapsed,  and  to  regain  it  he  must  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  for  new  members.  When  a  member  ceases  to  be  employed 
by  the  Company,  his  membership  and  participation  in  the  relief  benefit 
cease  immediately,  except  that  he  may  retain  his  interest  in  the  natural 
death  benefit  by  compljdng  with  certain  regulations  respecting  such  cases, 
and  continuing  his  contributions.  Payments  on  account  of  injury  or 
sickness  are  made  for  the  period  provided  in  the  regulations,  and  during 
the  time  covered  by  such  payments  the  provision  for  a  death  benefit  is 
also  in  force.  After  the  expiration  of  .the  time  during  which  payments 
for  injury  and  sickness  are  continued,  the  employe  may  still  retain  his 
interest  in  the  natural  death  benefit  fund  if  he  conforms  to  the  regulations 
and  continues  his  contributions. 

Members  of  the  Eelief  Feature  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  first, 
including  employes  operating  trains  or  rolling  stock,  and  the  second,  all 
employes  not  so  engaged ;  and  each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  average  monthly  pay  of  its  members  into  five  classes,  designated 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  as  follows  :  A,  those  receiving  not  more 
than  $35  per  month ;  B,  those  receiving  more  than  $35  and  not  more  than 
$50 ;  C,  those  receiving  more  than  $50  and  not  more  than  $75  ;  D,  those 
receiving  more  than  $75  and  not  more  than  $100  ;  E,  those  receiving  more 
than  $100. 

The  payments  on  account  of  benefits  are  made  as  follows  :  first,  while 
a  member  is  totally  disabled  on  account  of  accidental  injury  received  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  in  the  service,  for  each  day  other  than  Sundays  and 
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legal  holidays,  during  a  period  of  26  weeks,  at  rates  fixed  for  the  class  of 
which  the  employe  is  a  member ;  and  at  half  these  rates  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disability  after  the  first  2Q  weeks.  Second,  relief  is  paid 
to  members  totally  disabled  by  sickness,  or  from  any  cause  other  than 
accident  received  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  for  each  day  other  than  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays,  after  the  first  six  working  days  of  such  disability, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  52  weeks,  at  the  rates  fixed  for  the  class  of 
which  the  employe  is  a  member.  Third,  payment  is  made  of  a  minimum 
sum  of  $500  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  lowest  class  from  accidental 
injuries  received  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  of  greater  amounts  for 
the  other  classes,  as  fixed  in  the  regulations.  Fourth,  payment  is  made 
of  the  minimum  sum  of  $250  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  lowest 
class  from  any  cause  other  than  accidental  injuries  received  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  of  greater  amounts  for  the  other  classes,  as  fixed  in 
the  regulations.  Members  under  50  years  of  age  may,  after  satisfactory 
medical  examination,  provide  for  a  larger  natural  death  benefit  by  entering 
a  class  higher  than  that  to  which  they  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  their 
monthly  pay,  and  making  correspondingly  higher  contributions  to  the 
fund ;  provided,  however,  that  the  maximum  natural  death  benefit  shall 
not  in  any  case  exceed  $1,250.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  payment 
of  fees  for  surgical  attendance  in  certain  cases,  and  for  admission  of 
members  to  hospitals  at  moderate  cost. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  payments  required  from  mem- 
bers of  the  diflerent  classes,  and  the  amounts  paid  as  benefits  in  each  of 
the  classes : 


Monthly  Mem- 
ber Payments 

Disablement  Benefits  per  Day' 

Not  Including 
Sundays  and  Legal  Holidays 

Death  Benefits 

Monthly 
Wage  Classification. 

First 
Class* 

Second 
Class 

For  Accidents  Wliile 
on  Duty 

For  Sickness 
during  First 

.52  Weeks 

Minus  First 

6  Days 

Deaths 
from  Acci- 
dents 

Deaths  from  Sickness 

First 
26  Weeks 

Until 
Recovery 

Ordinary 

Maximum 

$35  and  under,   . 

$50  and  under,   . 

$75  and  under,  . 
$100  and  under,   . 
Over  $100,    .... 

$1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 

$0.75 
1.50 
2.25 
3.00 
3.75 

$0.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 

$0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 

$0.50 
1.00 
1..50 
2.00 
2.50 

$500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 

$250 

500 

750 

1,000 

1,250 

$1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 

*  The  ''first  class"  consists  of  those  operating  the  trains  or  the  rolling  stock,  while  the  "  second  class' 
includes  all  other  employes. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  monthly  payments  required  from  members 
of  the  first  class  range  from  $1  to  $5,  and  from  members  of  the  second 
class  from  $0.75  to  $3.75  ;  and  that  the  disablement  benefits  per  day,  not 
including  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  for  accident  while  on  duty,  in  each 
class,  for  the  first  26  weeks,  range  from  $0.50  to  $2.50,  half  rates  being 
paid  after  the  expiration  of  26  weeks  until  recovery  ;  the  benefit  payments 
for  sickness  during  the  first  52  weeks,  minus  the  first  six  days,  ranging 
from  $0.50  to  $2.50.     The  death  benefits,  when  the  death  results  from 
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accident  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  range  from  $500,  fixed  for  the  member 
under  the  lowest  monthly  wage  classification,  to  $2,500,  the  maximum 
amount  paid ;  while  the  death  benefits,  when  the  death  occurs  from  sick- 
ness, range  from  $250  in  the  ordinary  class  to  $1,250,  the  maximum  death 
benefit  paid.  For  the  natural  death  benefit  only,  the  required  contribu- 
tion is  fixed  at  25  cents  per  month  for  each  benefit  of  the  lowest  class, 
i.e.  $250.  Members  who  receive  benefits  must  forego  all  legal  claims  for 
damages  on  account  of  injuries. 

The  monthly  payments  required  from  members  are  appropriated, 
that  is,  held  back,  out  of  wages  earned  during  the  preceding  month,  and 
if  a  member  earned  no  Avages  during  the  preceding  month,  for  any  reason 
other  than  injuiy  or  sickness  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  relief 
benefits,  he  must  contribute  out  of  the  first  wages  earned  whenever  he 
resumes  work,  for  the  current  instalment  and  all  arrears.  Xo  contribu- 
tion is  required  from  a  disabled  member,  w^iile  he  is  receiving  benefits,  for 
any  month  subsequent  to  the  one  in  which  the  disability  begins.  On  his 
return  to  work  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  covered  by  his  application  for 
the  month  in  which  he  resumes  work,  without  contribution  for  that  month. 

The  next  table  shows  a  classification  of  benefits  paid  by  the  Relief 
Department,  by  years,  from  the  year  ending  September  30,  1889,  to 
September  30,  1896. 

Classification  of  Benefits  Paid  by  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad  Co. :  By  Years. 


AcciDESTAL  Deaths 

1      Accidental  Injuries 

1 

Surgical  Expenses 

Year  Ending  — 

Number 

Cases 

Total 
Cost 

Average 

Cost 
per  Case 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Total 
Cost 

1 
Average 

Cost 
per  Case 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Total 
Cost 

Average 

Cost 
per  Case 

September  30, 1889,   . 
September  30, 1890,   . 
September  30,  1891,   . 
September  30,  1892,   , 
September  30,  1893,   . 
September  30,  1894,   . 
September  30,  1895,   . 
September  30, 1896,  . 

79 
73 
100 
105 
95 
60 
60 
50 

$87,463 

73,575 

106,646 

116,650 

102,000 

64,415 

68,812 

49,468 

$1,107 
1,008 
1,066 
1,111 
1,074 
1,074 
1,147 
989 

3,442 

;     4,338 

5,513 

1     6,302 

5,994 

4,270 

4,999 

,     6,008 

$50,695 
56,141 
66,439 
76,512 
71,258 
52,342 
61,928 
69,222 

$15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

2,333 

2,455 
2,404 
2,613 
3,310 
2,787 
3,254 
3,947 

$14,381 
11,711 

7,720 
8,508 
8,212 
7,929 
7,934 
7,804 

$6 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

Classification  of  Benefits  Paid  by  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co. :   By  Years  — Concluded. 


Natural  Sickness 

Natural  Deaths 

Aggregates 

Year  Ending  — 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Total 
Cost 

Average 

Cost 
per  Case 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Total 
Cost 

Average 

Cost 
per  Case 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Total       Average 

Cost             ^OSt 
"-"^^       per  Case 

September  30,  1889,   . 
September  30,  1890,   . 
September  30,  1891,   . 
September  30,  1892,   . 
September  30,  1893,    . 
September  30, 1894,   . 
September  30,  1895,   . 
September  30, 1896,   . 

4,929 
4,629 
6,033 
6,413 
5,599 
5,467 
5,772 
6,722 

$77,408 
68,508 
84,062 
88,506 
78,421 
85,162 
89,600 

103,717 

$16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
15 

139 
147 
196 
154 
183 
172 
149 
172 

$66,156 
68,880 
94,923 
84,405 
92,183 

103,920 
87,400 
91,843 

$476 
469 
484 
548 
504 
604 
587 
534 

10,922 
11,642 
14,246 
15,587 
15,181 
12,756 
14,234 
16,899 

$296,103 
278,815 
359,790 
374,581 
352,074 
313,768 
315,674 
322,054 

$27 
24 
25 
24 
23 
25 
22 
19 
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An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
from  accident  in  each  year  ranged  from  50,  the  number  occurring  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1896,  to  105,  the  number  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1892,  the  average  benefit  cost  ranging  from  $989  to  $1,147. 
The  number  of  cases  of  accidental  injury  ranged  from  3,442,  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1889,  to  6,302,  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1892,  the  average  cost  per  case  being  $15  in  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1889,  $13  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  and  $12  in  each  of 
the  other  years.  The  number  of  cases  in  connection  with  which  surgical 
expenses  have  been  incurred  ranged  from  2,333,  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1889,  to  3,947  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1896.  The 
average  cost  per  case  reached  its  highest  figure,  namely,  $6,  in  the  first 
year  alter  the  organization  of  the  Department,  that  ending  September  30, 
1889  ;  while  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1896,  the  average  cost 
has  been  but  $2.  The  number  of  cases  of  natural  sickness  ranged  from 
4,629  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  to  6,722  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1896,  the  average  cost  per  case  ranging  from  $14  to  $16. 
The  natural  deaths  occurring  among  members  ranged  from  139  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1889,  to  196  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1891,  the  average  benefit  paid  on  account  of  such  deaths  ranging  from 
$469  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  to  $604  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1894.  The  aggregate  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  ranged 
from  10,922  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1889,  to  16,899  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1896,  the  average  cost  per  case  ranging  from  $19 
to  $27,  the  smaller  figure  being  found  in  the  year  last  named,  namely,  that 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  were  reported,  although  this  is  not 
the  year  in  which  the  largest  aggregate  cost  was  found. 

The  Savings  Feature  of  the  Department  is  practically  a  Savings  Bank, 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  any  employe  of  the  Company,  his  w^ife,  child, 
father  or  mother,  or  the  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  Relief 
Feature.  Such  persons  may  deposit  any  sum  not  less  than  $1  or  more 
than  $100  at  any  one  time,  and  parents  or  others  may  deposit  in  the  name 
of  any  child,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  parent  or  other  adult,  and  a  minor 
may  deposit  in  his  own  name,  subject,  however,  to  the  order  of  an  adult. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  Feature  is  to  enable  the  employes  to 
acquire  homes,  and  to  that  end  loans  are  made  to  any  adult  employe  of 
the  Company  who  is  a  member  of  the  Relief  Feature,  and  who  has  been 
continuously  in  the  service  not  less  than  one  year,  of  sums  not  less  than 
$100,  at  an  interest  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  loans  being  secured 
by  a  mortgage  upon  homestead  property,  it  appearing  before  the  loan  is 
granted  that  the  loan  is  to  be  used  to  acquire  such  property,  or  to  free  it 
from  debt. 

Loans  are  limited  to  three-fourths  of  the  market  value  of  the  property 
offered  as  security,  and  in  making  them  preference  is  given  to  applicants 
who  have  the  best  service  record.  It  is  required  also  that  the  homestead 
must  be  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  one  of  its  branches 
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or  divisions,  or  within  one  mile  thereof,  unless  located  in  a  city  through 
or  into  which  such  railroad  runs.  Interest  is  paid  upon  deposits  on 
all  sums  of  five  dollars  and  upwards  that  have  been  on  deposit  not  less 
than  three  calendar  months,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  no 
interest  being  paid  on  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  or  for  parts  of  a  calen- 
dar month. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  interest  guaranteed  depositors,  the  Commit- 
tee may  award  dividends  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  Savings  Feature, 
after  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  credited  to 
their  respective  accounts  for  the  year.  Such  a  dividend  appoilioned  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  189G,  the  last  year  for  which, 
we  have  data,  made  the  interest  for  that  year  equal  to  five  and  one-half 
per  cent.  Interest  on  deposits  is  credited  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
and  thereafter  treated  as  part  of  the  principal.  No  interest,  however,  is 
allowed  on  any  account  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  credit  entry  of  the  account,  exclusive  of  entries  of  interest. 

Loans  are  repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  retained  out  of  wages,  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  month  for  every  hundred  dollars  bor- 
rowed, beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  that  in  which 
the  loan  is  consummated,  and  continuing  until  principal  and  interest  are 
paid  in  full.  This  makes  it  certain  that  the  employe  will  finally  own  his 
home  free  of  encumbrance,  and  in  that  respect  the  plan  resembles  the 
operation  of  the  building  associations  or  co-operative  banks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  Savings  Feat- 
ure, by  years,  from  1889  to  1896  : 


Savings  Feature  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Company :    By  Years. 


Assets  and  Liabilities. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Assets. 

OutBtanding  loans,    . 

$307,913 

$307,675 

$408,784 

$495,179 

$601,239 

$667,349 

$689,426 

$701,005 

Interest  accrued  from  B. 

&0.  R.R., 

3,444 

5,278 

6,849 

4,506 

7,458 

4,495 

5,462 

- 

Printing  press,  . 

342 

562 

294 

1,372 

1,291 

1,121 

1,027 

1,178 

Investments, 

51,500 

51,500 

51,050 

50,090 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Miscellaneous,   . 

319 

187 

259 

97 

- 

228 

200 

701 

Cash 

79,371 

152,594 

119,992 

155,069 

198,611 

85,410 

138,745 

94,953 

TOTAI-S, 

$442,889 

$517,796 

$587,228 

$706,313 

$858,599 

$808,603 

$884,860 

$847,837 

Liabilities. 

Due  depositors. 

$435,553 

$506,813 

$577,429 

$692,547 

$830,386 

$780,668 

$856,043 

$818,048 

Relief  feature,    . 

936 

1,078 

1,154 

913 

1,898 

1,113 

978 

1,954 

Profit  and  loss,  . 

6,399 

6,329 

7,565 

9,936 

16,269 

21,681 

23,168 

24,597 

Returned    fire   insurance 

premium  due  borrower. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Miscellaneous,  . 

- 

43 

125 

150 

142 

105 

247 

171 

Unpaid  cliecks,  . 

- 

3,534 

955 

2,766 

9,905 

5,036 

4,424 

3,067 

Totals, 

$442,889 

$517,797 

$587,228 

$706,312 

$858,600 

$808,603 

$884,860 

$847,837 
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Savings  Feature  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company:  By  Years  —  Concluded. 


Deposits  and  Loans. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

189a 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Total  deposits  during  the 
year 

Total  deposits,  . 

Total  amount  loaned  dur- 
ing the  year,   . 

Total  amount  loaned  to 
borrowers, 

$149,576 
$1,046,310 

$68,351 

$594,656 

$191,027 
$1,237,337 

$104,785 

$699,441 

$210,011 
$1,447,347 

$199,555 

$898,996 

$219,086 
$1,666,433 

$166,379 

$1,065,374 

$326,050 
$1,992,483 

$255,387 

$1,320,761 

$227,861 
$2,220,344 

$206,082 

$1,526,842 

$267,586 
$2,487,930 

$175,689 

$1,702,531 

$244,974 
$2,732,904 

$185,515 

$1,888,046 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  assets  of  this  Feature  have  grown 
from  $442,889  to  $847,837  in  the  period  specified,  namely,  1889  to  1896, 
the  amount  due  to  depositors  rising  from  $435,553  to  $818,048.  The 
outstanding  loans  made  in  accordance  with  the  plan  previously  outlined, 
and  for  the  purposes  named,  have  risen  from  $307,913  to  $701,005.  The 
total  deposits  during  the  first  year  covered  by  the  table,  1889,  amounted 
to  $149,576,  and  during  the  year  1896,  the  last  year  represented  in  the 
table,  reached  the  sum  of  $244,974  ;  the  total  amount  deposited  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  last  named  being  $2,732,904,  and  the  total  amount  loaned 
to  borrowers,  $1,888,046.  Up  to  June  30,  1896,  the  money  loaned  to 
employes  has  been  expended  in  building  916  houses,  buying  870  houses, 
improving  192  houses  already  owned,  and  freeing  from  debt  416  houses. 

The  Pension  Feature  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  make  provi- 
sion for  those  employes  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  are  relieved  or 
retired  from  the  service  of  the  Company.  Under  the  existing  regulations 
the  Company  contributes  to  this  Feature  the  sum  of  $25,000  annually. 
As  previously  noted,  the  Company  also  contributes  $6,000  annually  to 
the  Relief  Feature,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  not  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  contribution  shall  be  carried  to  the  Pension  Feature.  As  it  has 
not  been  needed  for  relief,  the  pension  fund  has  been  increased  each  year 
by  that  amount.  Besides  these  contributions,  the  Pension  Feature  has 
now  acquired  an  invested  fund  from  which  it  receives  an  annual  income 
of  about  $3,550.  Part  of  this  fund  was  acquired  by  the  Pension  Feature 
before  it  became  operative,  and  invested  in  five  per  cent  bonds  ;  the  bal- 
ance, about  $70,000,  is  invested  with  the  Company,  which  pays  upon  it 
about  four  per  cent  annually.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Relief 
Department  has  authority  to  determine  what  disposition  shall  be  made 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Relief  Feature  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
and  especially  is  empowered  to  dispose  of  them  by  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Pension  Feature.  Acting  under  this  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee has  set  aside,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension  Feature,  the  income 
from  $375,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Relief  Feature,  invested  at  four  per 
cent.  All  together,  therefore,  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
amounts  to  about  $49,550  annually. 
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The  contributions  of  the  Company  are  applied  in  order  of  precedence, 
as  follows :  first,  to  the  support  during  life  of  members  of  the  lielief 
Feature,  who,  having  served  the  Company  for  10  consecutive  years,  and 
having  reached  the  age  of  65,  shall  be  honoral)ly  relieved  from  duty ; 
second,  to  provide  in  the  same  manner  for  like  persons  who  elect  to 
retire  from  service ;  third,  if  the  funds  applicable  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  named,  the  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  such 
class  or  classes  of  the  Company's  employes,  members  of  the  Relief  Feature, 
as  the  Committee  may  think  most  deserving,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Committee  may  then  adopt.  Pensions  are  paid  monthly,  the  daily 
allowance  being  equal  to  one-half  the  benefits  provided  to  ])e  ])aid  for 
sickness  under  the  regulations  of  the  Relief  Feature  to  the  members  of 
each  class  respectively,  as  shown  in  a  preceding  table.  If  the  pensioner 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Relief  Feature  15  years,  the  allowance  is  in- 
creased five  per  cent,  and  for  each  additional  term  of  five  consecutive 
years'  service,  five  per  cent  additional  is  allowed. 

The  amount  paid  daily  to  pensioners  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
following  table  : 


Classes  to  Which  Mkmbeks  of  Relief 
Feature  Contribute. 


Daily  Pension  Allowance 


After  10  Years' 
Membership* 


After  15  Years' 
Membership 


After  20  Years' 
Membership 


A,, 
B, 
C,  , 
D, 

E,  , 


$0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 


$0.26>i 
0.52i^ 
0.78?^ 
1.05 
1.31  V 


$0.27^ 
0.55 
0.82>i 
1.10 
1.37>i 


*  One-half  the  amount  paid  as  benefit  in  case  of  sickness,  In  each  class  respectively,  as  shown  in  a  preced- 
ing table. 


The  regulations  provide  that  the  pensions  are  not  to  be  diverted  by 
pledge,  mortgage,  sale,  assignment,  or  transfer  of  right,  and  in  event  of 
the  death  of  the  pensioner,  no  one  save  his  widow  or  child  is  entitled  to 
receive  any  accrued  amounts  which  may  be  due.  And  it  is  also  provided 
that  amounts  due  to  pensioners  under  this  Feature  shall  be  exempt  from 
attachment,  levy,  or  seizure,  or  any  other  legal  process. 

We  are  able  to  show  the  membership,  deaths,  and  disablements  in 
connection  with  the  Relief  Department  from  1889  to  1896.  These  figures 
are  presented  in  the  following  table. 

If  the  table  is  used  as  a  basis  of  deductions  as  to  the  risks  carried 
by  the  Department  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  except  as  to  deaths, 
the  number  of  cases  shown  in  the  table  do  not  actually  show  the  num- 
ber on  which  relief  benefits  were  paid.  The  table  shows  the  number 
reported,  but  many  cases  do  not,  under  the  regulations,  entitle  the  mem- 
ber to  benefits.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  sickness  it  will  be  remembered 
that  no  relief  is  paid  until  after  the  first  six  days. 
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Average  Monthly  Membership,   Disablements,  and  Deaths  in  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Relief  Department :   By  Years. 


Average 
Monthly 
Mem- 
bership 

Disablements  Occur- 
ring 

Deaths  Occurring 

Dates. 

From 
Ac- 
cidents 

From 
Sickness 

Total 

From 
Ac- 
cidents 

From 
Natural 
Causes 

Total 

Proportion 
per  1000 
Members 

October  1, 1888,  to  September  30, 1889 
October  1, 1889,  to  September  30, 1890 
October  1, 1890,  to  September  30, 1891 
October  1, 1891,  to  June  30, 1892,* 
July  1, 1892,  to  June  30, 1893, 
July  1, 1893,  to  June  30,  1894, 
July  1, 1894,  to  June  30,  1895, 
July  1, 1895,  to  June  30, 1896, 

19,894 
21,722 
21,857 
22,922 
23,235 
21,288 
20,947 
21,711 

3,442 
4,338 
5,513 
4,824 
6,246 
4,508 
4,738 
5,751 

4,929 
4,629 
6,033 
5,141 
5,773 
5,313 
5,720 
6,279 

8,371 

8,967 
11,546 

9,965 
12,019 

9,821 
10,458 
12,030 

79 
73 

100 
76 

106 
65 
55 
58 

139 
147 
196 
117 
175 
178 
155 
165 

218 
220 
296 
193 
281 
243 
210 
223 

10.96 
10.13 
13.54 
8.42 
12.09 
11.41 
10.03 
10.27 

*  Nine  months  only. 

The  foregoing  table  is  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  facts 
for  each  year  being  tabulated  upon  a  uniform  basis,  but,  as  stated,  the 
total  number  of  cases  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  total  number  of 
persons  receiving  relief.  The  table  does  show,  however,  the  number  of 
cases  of  each  kind  which  occurred,  with  average  membership  as  given, 
and  therefore  is  indicative  so  far ;  while  the  average  cost  of  relief  iijoon 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases  occurring,  shows  the  maximum  pecuniary 
limit  of  relief. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  membership 
included  23,189  persons,  the  average  monthly  membership  being  21,711. 
Between  October  1,  1884,  and  June  30,  1896,  the  number  of  members 
pensioned  was  485.  Of  these  215  died  prior  to  the  date  last  named,  leav- 
ing 270  who  were  upon  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  period.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  sum  of  $34,726.82  was  paid  to 
pensioners,  while  for  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1884,  and  ending 
June  30,  1896,  the  sum  of  $307,781.19  was  thus  disbursed. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  Railway  Relief  Departments  : 

1.  That  they  interfere  with  the  growth  of  labor  organizations. 

2.  That  through  them  the  corporations  seek  to  protect  themselves 
against  suits  for  damages  to  their  employes.  ' 

3.  That  railroad  companies  by  such  departments  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  insurance  companies  and  other  benefit  associations,  and  that 
this  is  outside  their  legitimate  field  of  operation, 

4.  That  when  membership  in  such  departments  is  compulsory  the 
liberty  of  the  employe  is  curtailed.  (This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
the  departments  in  which  membership  is  voluntary.) 

5.  That  a  member  may  contribute  for  years  to  a  fund  providing 
death  benefits  and  then  lose  his  interest  therein,  by  leaving  the  employ 
of  the  company.  (This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Department  which  permits  members  who  leave  the  service  of  the 
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company  to  retain  their  interest  in  the  natural  death  benefit  fund,  by  con- 
tinuing their  contributions.) 

To  all  these,  and  possibly  other  objections,  the  advocates  of  such 
departments  present  cogent  answers.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  here,  as  the  whole  ground  is  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  manifest  that  some  of  the  objections  may 
be  raised  with  equal  force  against  many  other  plans  which  aim  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  employe,  including  the  state-aided  schemes  of  insurance 
and  certain  forms  of  co-operation  or  profit  sharing.  If  the  opinion  be 
held  that  the  attitude  of  employer  and  employe  is  necessarily  one  of 
opposition,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  labor  organizations  to  perpetuate 
this  attitude,  the  first  objection  noted  above  might  have  greater  validity 
than  it  would  carry  otherwise.  The  field  occupied  by  labor  organizations 
is  much  broader  than  this,  and  there  need  not  be  rivalry  between  them 
and  the  Relief  Departments. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Relief  Department  is  to  a  degree  paternal, 
and  that  the  employes  have  little  control  of  the  organization,  although 
ostensibly  it  seeks  their  welfare.  The  employe  is  forced  to  lay  aside 
something  from  earnings  whether  he  wishes  to  do  so  or  not. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  the  results.  Here  is  a  group  of 
about  20,000  employes,  who,  during  the  last  17  years,  by  the  monthly 
payment  of,  let  us  say,  three  to  four  per  cent  of  their  wages,  have  pro- 
vided for  relief  in  case  of  disability  due  to  the  hazards  of  employment  or 
to  sickness,  and  have  made  certain  that  in  the  event  of  death  from  acci- 
dent while  on  duty,  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,500  will  be  paid  to 
those  dependent  upon  them,  or  in  case  of  death  from  natural  causes,  that 
sums  ranging  from  $250  to  $1,250  will  be  thus  paid.  Besides  this,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Department  to  its  members, 
these  employes  have,  up  to  June  30,  1896,  accumulated  savings  to  the 
amount  of  $818,048  ;  and  this,  being  loaned  to  some  of  their  associates, 
has  enabled  them  to  become  home  owners  upon  a  plan  which  will  gradu- 
ally result  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  Finally,  the  superannuation 
feature  provides  that  when  active  service  is  no  longer  possible,  there  will 
still  be  received  a  small  sum  daily  during  life.  To  these  results,  besides 
the  expenses  of  management,  the  employer  contributes  $31,000  annually, 
or  nearly  nine  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  on  account  of  benefits,  including  pensions. 

The  plan  involves  the  co-operation  of  employer  and  emplo^^e,  and,  so 
far  as  the  employer  contributes  to  the  finances,  partakes  of  profit  sharing. 
That  it  stimulates  thrift,  and  strengthens  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  parties,  seem  to  be  incidental  features,  of  by  no  means  least  impor- 
tance.* These  are  definite  and  proven  benefits,  while  some  of  the  criti- 
cisims  are  theoretical. 

*  There  are  other  moral  benefits,  such  as  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the 
employes,  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  security  against  absolute  dependency  or  destitution  when  service 
becomes  no  longer  possible,  etc. 
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After  all,  the  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  Department  is  aflbrded 
by  the  attitude  of  the  employes  toward  it.  Upon  this  point,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Barr,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  says  : 

The  association  has  grown  into  almost  universal  popularity  with  the  employes, 
dating  from  the  time  its  practical  operation  began  to  be  felt  among  them.  This  fact  is 
evidenced  not  only  from  the  personal  expressions  of  members  themselves,  but  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  retain  their 
interest  in  the  natural  death  feature ;  that  although  it  was  optional  at  the  time  of 
inaugurating  the  association  for  all  persons  then  in  the  company's  service  to  become 
members  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  find  to-day  any  one  of  these  old  employes  who  is  not  a 
member,  and  of  those  who  are  not  members  nine-tenths  would  become  such  if  they  had 
not  become  debarred  by  reason  of  their  age  and  infirmity.* 


ACCIDENTS  TO   EMPLOYES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  preceding  article  contains  an  account  of  a  method  of  guarding 
against  the  accidents  contingent  upon  employment.  We  present,  as  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  subject,  a  statistical  statement  of  such 
accidents  in  Massachusetts,  by  years,  from  1889  to  1896.  This  is  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  our  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railway  Relief  Department.  Accidents  to  employes  on  railways 
are  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners,  from  whose 
data  the  following  table  is  compiled  : 


Summary  of  Railroad  Accidents  to  Employes  During  Eight  Years:  1889-1896. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

Train- 
men 

Num- 
ber 
of 
other 
Em- 
ployes 

Total 
Num- 
ber 
of 
Em- 
ployes 

Causes  of  Accidents 

Aggre- 
gate 
Average 
Number 

of 
Persons 

Em- 
ployed 

Total 
Number 
ofEm- 
ploves 
Killed 

Yeak  Ending— 

In  Coup- 
ling 
and  Un- 
coupling 
Cars 

By 
Over- 
head 
Bridges 

By 
Train 
Acci- 
dentst 

By  Fall- 
ing from 
Trains 

and 
Engines 

From 
other 
Causes 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployes 
Injured 

September  30,  1889, 
September  30,  1890, 
June  GO,  1891, 
June  30,  1892, 
June  30,  1893, 
June  30,  1894, 
June  30, 1895, 
June  30,  1896, 

271 
307 
336 
529 
832 
480 
483 
439 

44 

83 

72 

95 

92 

120 

117 

139 

315 
390 
408 
624 
924 
600 
600 
578 

140 
158 
194 
307 
412 
257 
256 
233 

12 
20 
19 
31 
44 
17 
22 
28 

19 

18 
27 
27 
40 
76 
66 
58 

57 
75 
69 
104 
185 
101 
107 
85 

87 
119 

99 
155 
243 
149 
149 
174 

38,909 
40,350 
42,289 
44,784 
48,831 
46,727 
46,533 
52,127 

61 

68 
67 
84 
110 
53 
67 
74 

254 
322 
341 
540 
814 
547 
533 
504 

The  accidents  in  the  foregoing  table  are  classified  under  four  leading 
causes.  The  largest  number  from  any  single  cause  in  each  year  is  due 
to  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars.     For  example,  in  the  last  year  reported, 

*  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
t  Including  engine  and  car  accidents. 
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ending  June  30,  1896,  out  of  578  employes  killed  or  injured,  233  cases 
were  due  to  this  cause  ;  28  were  injured  by  overhead  bridges  ;  58  by  train 
accidents  ;  85  by  falling  from  trains  and  engines  ;  and  174  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  The  aggregate  average  number  of  persons  employed 
on  Massachusetts  railroads  during  the  year  was  52,127  ;  the  number 
killed  or  injured  being  578  or  slightly  more  than  one  per  cent.  The  total 
number  killed  was  74.  The  percentage  of  average  number  of  employes 
killed  or  injured,  ranges  from  0.81  in  the  year  1889,  to  1.39  in  the  year 
1892,  the  year  1893  being  excluded  from  this  comparison.  In  1893  the 
percentage  rose  to  1.89,  an  apparently  exceptional  point. 

Accidents  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  are,  under 
the  provisions  of  law,  reported  to  the  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict Police.  The  total  number  of  such  accidents,  reported  from  1889 
to  1896  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Summary  of  Employes  Injured  in  Manufactunng  and  Mercantile  Establishments : 

By  Years. 


Classification  of  Injuries. 


Number  of  Employes  Injured  During  Specified  Years: 


1889     1890     1891     1892     1893     1894     1895  {  189S 


Injured  by  machinery  in  factories,  mills,  and  elec- 
tric works,* 

Injured  by  machinery  in  other  mechanical  estab- 
lishments  

Injured  by  elevators, 

Injured  by  flying  shuttles  and  other  parts  of  ma- 
chinery breaking  in  motion 

Injured  by  shafting,  belting,  and  pulleys, 

Injured  by  falling  weights,  breaking  of  machin- 
ery, etc.,  

Injured  by  burns  and  scalds 

Injured  by  using  or  handling  mechanical  tools, 

Injured  by  explosions  and  electric  shocks,     . 

Injured  by  causes  not  here  enumerated. 

Totals 


143 

37 


152 


355 


238 
26 


344 


176 
45 


41 

40 
25 
19 
1 
201 


310 

80 
44 

36 
34 

35 
33 

7 


104 
23 


3 
256 


22 


3 
232 


3 
346 


284 


27 


780 


897 


*  From  30  to  45  per  cent  of  the  injuries  under  this  classification  was  incurred  while  the  employes  were 
cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  or  attempting  to  remove  waste,  bobbins,  etc.,  which  had  fallen  into  running 
machinery. 


The  number  of  employes  injured  ranges  from  648  in  1894,  the 
smallest  number  reported  in  any  single  year,  to  942  in  1895,  the  largest 
numljer  reported;  the  number  reported  in  1896  being  897.  The  largest 
number  of  accidents  is  found  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery. The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  accident  resulted  fatally,  is 
as  follows,  by  years:  1889,  19;  1890,42;  1891,32;  1892,34;  1893, 
23;  1894,  24;  1895,  36;  1896,  23. 

Data  are  not  available  from  which  to  compute  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployes who  were  injured  of  the  total  number  employed  in  these  estab- 
lishments. 


Setentd  Annual  Report.    1876.    pp.  379.  'MlfflB 

Part    I.  —  Wage  receivers.    (71,339  "individual  "  returns.)  '*^l>i. 

Part  II,  —  Salarj'  receivers.    (9,554  "  individual "  returns.) 

Appendix.  —  History  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  of  labor  legislation  in  MassachuBetts  from 
1833  to  1876. 

'I 
Eighth  Annuat^  Repokt.    1877.    pp.  303.  i? 

Part      I.  —  Industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  England  and  Massachiisetts.  ,!' 

Part    II.  —  Co-operation  in  Massachusetts. 

Part  III.  — Motive  power  in  Massachusetts;  or,  the  labor  of  the  sun. 
Pa7-t  IV.  —  The  afflicted  classes.    Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  idiotic,  and  insane. 
Part     Y.  —  Pauperism  and  crime. 

Part  VI. — Massachusetts  manufactories:  persons  employed  in  each  story,  and  their  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire. 

Ninth  Annual  Report.    1878.    pp.  267. 

Part     I.  —  Comparative  condition  of  manufactures  and  labor,  1875  and  1877. 
Part   II.  —  The  education  and  labor  of  the  young;  the  half-time  system. 
Part  III.  —  The  growth  of  Massachusetts  manufactures. 

Part  IV.  —  The  relative  importance  of  private  establishmentB  and  corporations  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 
Part     V.  —  Conjugal  condition,  nativities,  and  ages  of  married  women  and  mothers. 

Part  VI'  —  Nativities,  ages,  and  illiteracy  of  farmers,  farm-laborers,  skilled  workmen  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  industries,  and  unskilled  laborers. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.    1879.    pp.  198. 

Introduction.  —  Expenses  of  the  Bureau.  \ 

The  insolvency  of  workingmen.  ('> 

Weekly  payments. 

Labor  legislation. 

Foreign  statistics  and  opinions. 

School  savings  banks. 

Bureaus  of  statistics. 
Pa7't      I.  —  The  unemployed  in  Massachusetts.    June  and  November,  1878. 
Part    II.  —  Convict  labor. 

Pat-t  ///.  —  Wages  and  prices,  1860, 1872,  and  1878. 
Part  IV.  —  Testimony  of  workingmen. 
Part     V.  —  The  hours  of  labor. 

Part  F/.  —  Statistics  of  drunkenness  and  liquor  selling  under  prohibitory  and  license  legislation,  1874  and     ,' 
1877. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.    1880.    pp.  305. 
Part      I.  —  Strikes  in  Massachusetts. 
Part    II,  —  Convict  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Part  III.  —  Statistics  of  crime.    1860  to  1879. 
Part  IV.  —  Divorces  in  Massachusetts.    1860  to  1878. 
Part     V.  —  Social  life  of  workingmen. 

.9 

90 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.    1881.    pp.  545. 

Part      I.  —  Industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation.  21 

Part    II.  —  Statistics  of  drunkenness  and  liquor  selling.     1870  to  1879. 
Part  III.  —  Uniform  hours  of  labor. 

Part  IV.  —  Influence  of  intemperance  upon  crime.  -^N 

•26 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report.    1882.    pp.  473.  24 

Part      I.  —  The  Canadian  French  in  New  England. 
Part    II.  —  Citizenship. 

Part  III.  —  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence. 
Part  /F.  — Wages,  prices,  and  profits.    1860, 1872,  1878,  and  1881. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report.    1883.    pp.  412. 

Part      I.  —  Employers'  liability  for  personal  injuries  to  their  employees. 

Part    II.  —  Time  and  wages. 

Part  III.  —  Profits  and  earnings  :  2,440  establishments. 

Part  IV.  — Early  factory  labor  in  New  England. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.    1884.    pp.  484. 
Part      I.  —  The  working  girls  of  Boston. 

Part    II.  —  Comparative  wages  :  1883.     Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 
Part  III.  —  Comparative  wages  :  1860-1883.    Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 
Part  /F.  — Comparative  prices  and  cost  of  living :  1860-1883.    Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 


'iiXTBENTn  Annual  Repobt.    1885.    pp.  651. 
Part      I.  —  Pullman. 
Fart    JI.  —  Sunday  labor. 

d'art  III.  —  Comparative  wages  and  prices  :  1860-1883.    MassacbuBettB  and  Great  Britain. 
Part  IV.  —  nietorical  review  of  wages  and  pricei< :  1752-1860. 
Part     V.  —  Health  statistics  of  female  college  graduates. 

SEVBNTBENTn  ANNUAL  REPORT.     1886.      pp.  411. 

Memorial.  —  Henry  Kemble  Oliver. 
'■        Part     /.—  Co-operative  distribution  in  Great  Britain. 
Part    II.  —  Profit  sharing. 

Part  III.  —Food  consumption.    Quantities,  costs,  and  nutrients  of  food-materials. 
Part  IV.  —  Art  in  industry. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.    1887.    pp.  305, 
The  unemployed. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report.    1888.    pp.  239. 
Part    I.  —  Strikes  and  lockouts. 
Part  II.  —  Citizens  and  aliens. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.    1889.    pp.  684. 

Part         I.  —  Relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Part       II. — Markets,  transportation,  imports,  exports,  and  competition,       .        .        .  Postage  6  cents. 

Part     III,  —  Condition  of  employes Postage  3  cents. 

Part'     IV.  —  The  growth  of  manufactures, Postage />  ce?its. 

Part        V.  —  Classified  weekly  wages, Postage  3  cents. 

Part      VI.  —  Daily  working  time, Postage  4  cents. 

Part    VII.  —  Women  in  industry. 

Part  VIII.  —  Index  to  reports  :  1870-1889.    Twenty  years, Postage  3  cents. 

TWENTT-riRST  ANNUAL  REPORT.     1890.     pp.  661. 

Part      I.  —  Labor  laws  of  MassachusottB. 

Part    II.  —  Population  of  Massachusetts.    1890.    From  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census. 

Part  III.  —  Abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts. 

Part  IV.  —  Net  profits  in  manufacturing  industries. 

TwENTT-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT.    1891.    pp.  606.    Postage  IS  cents. 
A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston. 
/Section  I.  —  Tenements,  rooms,  and  rents. 

TWENTT-THIRD  ANNUAL  R-EPORT.    1892.    pp.  479.    Postage  15  cents. 
A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston. 
Part    I.    Section    II.  —  Sanitary  condition  of  tenements. 
Part  II.    Section  III, — Place  of  birth,  occupations,  etc.,  of  residents  in  tenement  houses. 

TWENTT-rOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.     1893.     pp.326. 

Part    I.  —  Unemployment. 

Part  II.  —  Labor  chronology  — 1893.     Postage  3  cents. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.    1894.    pp.  356.    Postage  13  cents. 

V       Part      I.  —  Compensation  in  certain  occupations  of  graduates  of  colleges  for  women,  .        Postage  3  cents. 
_    .   Part    II.  —  The  distribution  of  wealth  — probates, Postage  S  cents. 

Pa^-i ///.  —  Labor  chronology  — 1894, Postage  3  cents. 

Inju 

ENTT-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.    1895.    pp.  767.    Postage  23  cents. 

Part      I.  —  Relation  of  the  liquor  traflic  to  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity. 

^^^  Part    //.  —  Graded  weekly  wages, Postage    9  cents. 

Pari ///.  —  Labor  chronology  — 1895, Postage    3  cents. 

^  ^^ENTY-SEVBNTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.    1896.    pp.  370.    Postage  13  cents. 

™'^°  P«W      /.  —  Social  and  industrial  changes  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,      ....  Postage  G  cents. 

Part    //.  —  Graded  weekly  wages, Postage  7  cents. 

Part///.- Labor  chronology  — 1896, Postage  3  cents, 

^  Annuai.  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 

r 

,<  1886  — First  Annual  Report      /  t>  vi-  u  j  • „„i « 

'J „  ,   .  ,  „         ^  !  Published  in  one  volume. 

'  1887  —  Second  Annual  Report ' 

1888  —  Third  Annual  Report. 

1889 -Fourth  Annual  Report Postage  12  cents. 

1890— Fifth  Annual  Report Postage  13  cents. 

1891  —  Sixth  Annual  Report Postage  11  cents. 

1892  — Seventh  Annual  Report Postage  IG  cents. 

1893  — Eighth  Annual  Report, Postage  IS  cents. 

\     1894— Ninth  Annual  Report Postage  11  cents. 
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Annuaxi  Hbports  of  tite  Bureau. 

PiKBT  Anktjal  Rbport.    1870.    pp.  423. 

Not  divided  into  Parts.  The  following  subjects  were  considered:  Labor  and  its  attendant  legislation; 
cotton  manufacturing;  agricultural  labor;  labor  and  legislation  iu  MaBsachusetts ;  origin  of  labor  move- 
ment; origin  and  development  of  industrial  questions;  factory  Bysfom;  testimony,  at  hearings  before  the 
Bureau;  children  in  factories,  their  employment  and  schooling;  the  wage  system  and  its  results;  homes 
of  low-paid  laborers  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  homes  of  the  middle  class ;  Intemperance ;  together  with  as 
appendix  containing  replies  to  blanks,  extracts  therefrom,  testimony  and  remarks,  with  statistical  tables; 
summary  of  laws  relating  to  labor,  and  catalogue  of  books  upon  labor. 

Shcond  Annuai  Rbpobt.    1871.    pp.  655. 

Not  divided  into  Parts.  The  following  subjects  were  considered :  Combinailon ;  combination  by  guilds ; 
combinations  by  trades-unions;  strikes;  strikes  in  Massachusetts;  wages  nnd  earnings  Ui  agriculture, 
fisheries,  land  and  water  travel  and  transportation,  domestic  labor  and  women's  work,  industrial  occupa- 
tions, and  mechanical  trades;  cost  of  living;  cooperation;  work  and  home  life  of  factory  operatives,  their 
earnings,  etc. ;  children  in  factories ;  half-time  schools;  hours  of  factory  labor;  facts  bearing  on  the  ten- 
hour  argument;  hours  of  labor  in  Europe;  tenement  houses,  or  homes  of  low-paid  laborers  in  Boston; 
poverty;  Intemperance;  hours  of  labor;  statements  and  experiences  of  workingmen;  friendly  societies. 

Third  Anntjal  Rbport.    1872.    pp.  698. 

Not  divided  into  Parts.  The  following  subjects  were  considered :  Wages  and  earnings  in  agriculture,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  domestic  labor  and  women's  work  (see  Report  for 
1871);  hours  of  labor;  cost  of  living;  workingmen's  statistics;  savings  banks;  condition  of  operatives 
in  factory  towns;  Olilnese  labor;  truck  system;  accidents;  strikes;  homes  of  the  working  classes;  schools 
for  factory  children;  education  and  half-time  schools ;  purchasing  power  of  wages. 

Fourth  Aknttal  Report.    1873.    pp.  622. 

Not  divided  into  Parts.  The  following  subjects  were  considered  :  Wages  and  earnings ;  cost  of  living ;  savings 
and  savings  banks ;  ownership  of  property;  co-operation;  education;  poverty;  hours  of  labor. 

Fifth  AmroAi-  Report.    1874.    pp.  292. 

Part         I.  —  Education  and  employment  of  young  persons  and  children,  and  digest  of  American  and 

European  laws  relative  to  the  subject. 
Part       IT.  —  Relative  to  professional  men. 

Part     III.  —  The  sanitary  condition  of  working  people  in  their  homes  and  emplojrments. 
Part      IV.  —  Comparative  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  and  foreign  coimtries. 
Part        I'.  — Condition  of  textile  fabric  manufactories  in  Massachusetts,  and  digest  of  laws  relative  to 

machinery  and  sanitary  matters. 
Part      VI.  —  Prices  of  provisions,  clothing,  rent,  etc.,  in  Massachusetts  and  Europe;  purcbasiuspower  of 

money. 
Part    r//.  — Savings  Banks. 
Part  VIII.  —  Statistics  relating  to  Massachusetts  from  the  U.  8.  Census  of  1870. 

Increase  in  wages  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  mills;  1861  compared  with  187n. 
Comparative  table,  showing  cost  of  groceries,  provisions,  and  articles  of  clothing  and  dry 

goods,  in  1861  and  1873, 
Cost  of  living  table.    Massachusetts  and  foreign  countries. 
Homes  for  women. 

Sixth  Annual  Report.    1875.    pp.  513. 

Part     I.  —The  education  of  working  children. 

Part   //.  —  Special  effects  of  certain  forms  of  employrnent.npon  female  health. 
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WEALTH  ACCUMULATION  THROUGH  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


In  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin*  we  presented  comparative 
fio'ures  relating  to  savings,  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  savings 
banks  of  the  Commonwealth,  covering  the  period  of  industrial  depression 
from  which  we  are  now  emerging. 

In  the  present  article  we  bring  together  data  relating  to  the  accumu- 
lations of  capital  through  the  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts,  over  substantially  the  same  period,  namely,  the  jeavs 
1890  to  1895,  inclusive. 

In  general,  of  course,  it  is  well-known  that  saving  through  life 
insurance  is  in  modern  times  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations 
of  thrift.  Its  full  importance  as  an  accumulator  of  capital  is  hardly 
seen,  however,  until  the  figures  ai-e  massed  and  carefully  studied. 

With  the  technical  features  of  life  insurance  we  do  not  deal,  beinof 
concerned  here  only  with  its  most  obvious  economic  results,  by  means 
of  which  the  average  man  is  enabled  to  amass  for  the  benefit  of  his 
survivors  in  case  of  death,  or  for  himself  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
periodic  payments,  a  larger  amount  than  would  be  possible  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Life  insurance  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  a 
form  of  co-operative  saving,  a  conservator  of  independence,  a  protection 
against  poverty  in  case  of  death  or  advancing  age,  and  is  therefore  an 
important  index  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  the  policies  in 
force  in  companies  doing  business  in  Massachusetts,  classified  as  to  the 
character  of  the  policy,  and  so  as  to  show  Massachusetts  life  companies 
and  other  companies  separately  : 

*  January, 1897. 

[1] 
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Classification  of  Policies  in  Force  of  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  Doing  Busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts. 


Classification  op  Companies  and  Dates. 

Whole  Lifb 

ESDOVVMEST 

Number 

Amounts      ; 

Number 

Amounts 

Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

1 

December  31,  1890 

42,904 

$116,992,800  ; 

36,3-)8 

$98,902,376 

2 

December  31, 1891, 

45,870 

124,194,787  j 

39,615 

108,713,555 

3 

December  31, 1892, 

50,493 

135,789,416 

44,145 

121,214,541 

4 

December  31, 1893, 

53,839 

142,776,919 

47,794 

129,745,428 

5 

December  31, 1894 

57,678 

150,743,653 

51,788 

138,913,099 

6 

December  31, 1895 

Other  United  States  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

63,201 

162,566,639 

58,374 

155,794,811 

7 

December  31, 1890, 

802,005 

2,326,962,145 

275,527 

699,374,135 

8 

December  31, 1891 

887,624 

2.547,812,851 

298,318 

753,207,866 

9 

December  31, 1892, 

979,278 

2,750,559,026 

324,543 

805,422,850 

10 

December  31, 1893, 

1,113,254 

3,034,373,475 

350,620 

857,139,619 

11 

December  31, 1894, 

1,205,927 

3,147,094,838 

380,032 

902,840,379 

12 

December  31, 1895, 

Aggregates  :  All  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

1,265,579 

3,246,033,477 

400,914 

942,728,169 

13 

December  31, 1890 

844,909 

2,443,954,945 

311,875 

798,276,511 

14 

December  31, 1891 

933,494 

2,672,007,638 

337,933 

861,921,421 

15 

December  31, 1892, 

1,029,771 

2,886,348,442 

368,688 

926,637,391 

16 

December  31,1893 

1,167,093 

3,177,150,394 

398,414 

986,885,047 

17 

December  31, 1894 

1,263,605 

3,297,838,491 

431,820 

1,041,753,478 

18 

1,328,780 

3,408,600,116 

469,288 

1,098,522,980 

It  is  first  noticeable  tliat  the  number  of  policies  in  all  the  companies 
aggregated  rose  from  1,213,443  in  1890  to  1,865,950  in  1895.  In  the 
Massachusetts  companies  only,  the  number  during  this  period  rose  from 
80,961  to  122,600,  and  in  the  other  United  States  companies,  doing 
business  within  the  Commonwealth,  from  1,132,482  to  1,743,350.  A 
gain  is  shown  in  each  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  in  the 
number  of  policies,  but  in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  average  amount  per  policy.  For  example, 
taking  all  the  companies,  the  average  amount  per  policy  in  1890  was 
$2,829,  declining  to  $2,570  in  1895.  In  the  Massachusetts  companies, 
the  average  per  policy  declined  from  $2,727  to  $2,634  in  the  period,  and 
in  the  other  United  States  companies,  the  decline  was  from  $2,836  to 
$2,565. 

In  the  Massachusetts  companies,  the  number  of  whole  life  policies 
rose  from  42,904  in  1890to  63,201  in  1895  ;  and  the  number  of  endow- 
ment policies  from  36,348  to  58,374.  Hence,  while  the  number  of 
whole  life  policies  was  rather  more  than  18  per  cent  larger  than  the 
number  of  endowment  policies  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  excess 
was  only  about  eight  per  cent  at  the  close,  indicating  a  larger  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  endowment  policies  carried  by  these  com- 
panies, as  compared  with  whole  life  policies. 

In  the   other  United  States   companies,  however,   the   number  of 
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Classification  of  Policies  in  Force  of  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  Doing  Busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts. 


All  Otheb 

Reversionakt  Additions 

Aggregates 

Number 

Amounts 

Number 

Amounts 

Number 

Amounts 

Average 

Amount  per 

Policy 

1,709 

$4,203,664 

$643,503 

80,961 

$220,742,343 

$2,727 

1 

1,463 

3,701,302 

- 

844,597 

86,948 

237,454,241 

2,731 

2 

1,457 

3,792,263 

- 

1,145,400 

96,095 

261,941,620 

2,726 

3 

1,276 

3,310,736 

- 

1,300,690 

102,909 

277,133,773 

2,693 

4 

1,138 

2,818,262 

- 

1,612,656 

110,604 

294,087,670 

2,659 

5 

1,025 

2,558,875 

- 

1,954,297 

122,600 

322,874,622 

2,634 

6 

54,950 

144,885,007 

_ 

40,642,260 

1,132,482 

3,211,863,547 

2,836 

7 

64,042 

171,592,309 

- 

41,494,903 

1,249,984 

3,514,107,929 

2,811 

8 

71,171 

217,203,952 

- 

42,043,996 

1,374,992 

3,815,229,824 

2,775 

9 

78,760 

240,998,294 

- 

42,041,469 

1,542,634 

4,174,552,857 

2,706 

10 

78,415 

262,742,489 

- 

42,069,810 

1,664,374* 

4,354,747,516 

2,616 

11 

76,857 

240,960,875 

- 

42,486,721 

1,743,350 

4,472,209,242 

2,565 

12 

56,659 

149,088,671 

_ 

41,285,763 

1,213,443 

3,432,605,890 

2,829 

13 

65,505 

175,293,611 

- 

42,339,500 

1,336,932 

3,751,562,170 

2,806 

14 

72,628 

220,996.215 

- 

43,189,396 

1,471,087 

4,077,171,444 

2,772 

15 

80,036 

244,309,030 

- 

43,342,159 

1,645,543 

4,451,686,630 

2,705 

16 

79,553 

■  265,560,751 

- 

43,682,466 

1,774,978 

4,648,835,186 

2,619 

17 

77,882 

243,519,750 

- 

44,441,018 

1,865,950 

4,795,083,864 

2,570 

18 

whole  life  policies  was  191  per  cent  larger  than  the  number  of  endow- 
ment policies  in  1890,  and  216  per  cent  larger  in  1895.  This  comparison 
at  once  brings  out  the  fact  of  the  much  greater  relative  importance  of 
the  endowment  policy  as  compared  with  the  whole  life  policy  in  Massa- 
chusetts companies  in  the  aggregate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
different  condition  obtains  in  the  other  United  States  companies  in  the 
aggregate ;  and  also  shows  that  while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  number 
of  endowment  policies  increases  faster  than  the  number  of  natural  life 
policies  in  Massachusetts  companies,  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  other 
United  States  companies. 

The  two  kinds  of  policies  are  operating  toward  different  ends.  One 
is  accumulating  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder's  dependents  only,  or,  at 
least,  is  to  mature  at  his  death.  The  other  has  in  view  the  possibility 
of  payment  during  his  life.  The  endowment  policy  requires  a  larger 
annual  payment  per  $1,000  than  the  other,  and  usually  evidences  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  its  holder  to  save  in  this  way  larger  amounts 
annually.  Nevertheless,  the  average  amount  per  policy  of  the  endow- 
ment class,  in  the  Massachusetts  companies,  being  $2,721  in  1890  and 
$2,669  in  1895,  does  not  greatly  vary  from  the  average  amount  of  all  the 
policies  ;  while  in  the  other  United  States  companies,  the  averages  of  the 
endowment  policies,  being  $2,538  in  1890  and  $2,351  in  1895,  are  consid- 
erably less  than  the  averages  of  all  policies,  at  each  date.     These  averages 
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can  be  compared  with  the  general  averages  previously  cited.  The  de- 
cline noted  in  the  general  average  per  policy  of  all  classes  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  paralleled  by  a  decline  in  the  averages  of  the  endowment  policies. 

In  1890,  the  amount  of  all  endowment  policies  in  Massachusetts 
companies  was  $98,902,376,  or  44.80  per  cent  of  $220,742,343,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  policies.  In  1895,  the  amount  of  all  endowment 
policies  in  these  companies  had  risen  to  $155,794,811,  or  48.25  per 
cent  of  $322,874,622,  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  policies. 

Compare  these  figures  with  those  of  other  United  States  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Common w^ealth.  In  1890,  in  such  companies,  the 
amount  of  endowment  policies  was  $699,374,135,  or  21.77  per  cent  of 
$3,211,863,547,  the  aggregate  of  all  policies.  In  1895,  the  endowment 
policies  amount  to  $942,728,169,  or  21.08  per  cent  of  $4,472,209,242, 
the  aggregate. 

Summarizing  as  to  all  companies,  the  endowment  policies  in  1890 
aggregated  $798,276,511,  or  23.26  per  cent  of  $3,432,605,890,  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  policies ;  while  in  1895,  the  endowment  policies  aggregated 
$1,098,522,980,  or  22.91  per  cent  of  $4,795,083,864,  the  aggregate  of 
all  policies.  In  this  summary,  the  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  whole 
life  over  endowment  policies  in  other  United  States  companies  is  found 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  endowment  of  all  policies  much  below  that 
found  in  the  Massachusetts  companies  alone  ;  and  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  when  all  the  companies  are  thus  massed  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  endowment  policies  of  all  policies  exhibits  a  decline  during 
the  period,  although  in  the  Massachusetts  companies  different  conditions 
prevail. 

The  figures  thus  brought  together  strikingly  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  system  of  savings  thus  going  forward.  How  have  they  been 
affected  by  the  business  depression?  To  enable  this  question  to  be 
answered  the  following  analysis  table,  with  percentages,  is  introduced : 


Classification  of 
companibs  akd  years. 


Amounts 

of  Whole  Life 

Policies 


Percentages 
of  Increase 

as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 


Amounts  of 

Endowment 

Policies 


Percentages 
of  Increase 

as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 


Aggregate 
Amounts  of 
All  Policies 
Including  Ad- 
ditions 


Percentages 
of  Increase 

as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 


Massachusetts  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies. 

1890 

1891, 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895, 


Other  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Companies. 

1890 

1891, 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


$116,992,800 
124,194,787 
135,789,416 
142,776,919 
150,743,653 
162,566,639 


2,326,962,145 
2,547,812,851 
2,750,559,026 
3,034,373,475 
3,147,094,838 
3,246,033,477 


+6.16 
+9.34 
+5.15 
+5.58 

+7.84 


+9.49 
+7.96 
+10.32 
+3.71 
+3.14 


$98,902,376 
108,713,555 
121,214,541 
129,745,428 
138,913,099 
155,794,811 


699,374,135 
753,207,866 
805,422,850 
857,139,619 
902,840,379 
942,728,169 


+9.92 
+11.50 

+7.04 

+7.07 

+12.15 


+7.70 
+6.93 
+6.42 
+5.33 
+4.42 


$220,742,343 
237,454,241 
261,941,620 
277,133,773 
294,087,670 
322,874,622 


3,211,863,547 
3,514,107,929 
3,815,229,824 
4,174,5.52,857 
4,354,747,516 
4,472,209.242 


+7.57 
+10.31 
+5.80 
+6.12 
+9.79 


+9.41 
+8.57 
+9.42 
+4.32 
+2.70 
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Classification  of 
Companies  and  Years. 


Amounts 

of  Whole  Life 

Policies 


Percentages 
of  Increase 

as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 


Amounts  of 

Endowment 

Policies 

Percentages 
of  Increase 
as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 

$798,276,511 

861,921,421 

-1-7.97 

926,637,391 

+7.51 

986,885,047 

+6.50 

1,041,753,478 

+5.56 

1,098,522,980 

+5.45 

Aggregate 
Amounts  of 
All  Policies 
Including  Ad- 
ditions 


Percentages 
of  Increase 

as  Compared 
with  Pre- 
vious Year 


Aggregates  :  All  Life  In- 
surance Companies. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 3,297,838,491 

1895 3,408,600,116 


$2,443,954,945 
2,672,007,638 
2,886,348,442 
3,177,150,394 


+9.33 
+8.02 
+10.08 
+3.80 
+3.36 


$3,432,605,890 
3,751,562,170 
4,077,171,444 
4,451,686,630 
4,648,835,186 
4,795,083,864 


+9.29 
+8.68 
+9.19 
+4.43 
+3.15 


Let  us  first  consider  the  aggregates  of  all  policies,  including  addi^ 
tions,  in  all  the  companies. 

The  increase  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890  amounted  to  9.29  per 
cent;  in  1892  as  compared  with  1891,  to  8.68  per  cent;  and  in  1893  as 
compared  with  1892,  to  9.19  per  cent.  Up  to  1894,  therefore,  no  material 
diminution  is  found  in  the  rate  of  increase  per  annum.  But  the  increase 
in  1894  as  compared  with  1893  was  only  4.43  per  cent,  and  in  1895  as 
compared  with  1894  only  3.15  per  cent.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
period,  when  the  influence  of  the  depression  was  at  its  height,  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  was  only  about  one-half  the  rate  found  in  the  first  three 
years. 

Substantially  similar  conditions  seem  to  have  afliected  the  United 
States  companies  outside  Massachusetts,  when  considered  in  the  aggre- 
gate. In  the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  however,  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  first  three  years  is  not  so  uniform  as  that  shown  in  other 
United  States  companies  or  in  all  companies  aggregated,  and  the  increase 
in  1895  as  compared  with  1894  is  nearly  as  great  as  found  in  any  single 
year  of  the  period.  For  example,  in  the  Massachusetts  companies,  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890  was  7.57;  in 
1892  as  compared  with  1891  it  rose  to  10.31,  the  highest  point  found 
during  the  period;  declined  to  5.80  in  1893  as  compared  with  1892, 
the  lowest  point  reached;  rose  again  to  6.12  in  1894  as  compared 
with  1893  ;  and  the  period  closes  with  an  increase  of  9.79  per  cent 
in  1895  as  compared  with  1894.  That  is,  in  the  Massachusetts  com- 
panies, the  efiect  of  the  depression  which  began  in  1892  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  the  diminished  rate  of  increase  in  amount  of  outstanding 
policies  (measuring  the  amount  of  capital  being  amassed  by  the  policy 
holders)  in  1893  as  compared  with  1892,  the  upward  movement,  or  the 
tendency  toward  recovery  from  the  depression,  being  resumed  in  the 
following  year,  reaching  a  point  above  the  normal  in  the  final  year  1895. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  United  States  companies,  the  influence  of 
the  depression  does  not  appear  until  1894,  and  continues  without  recovery 
through  1895  ;  and  the  eftect  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  these  com- 
panies  produces  a  similar  result  when  all  the   companies   are  massed, 
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notwithstanding  the  dissimilar  conditions  found  in  the  Massachusetts 
companies. 

The  results  shown  in  respect  to  all  policies  in  the  United  States 
companies  outside  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  companies  in  the  aggregate, 
are,  in  their  general  aspects,  paralleled  in  respect  to  the  Avhole  life  pol- 
icies and  the  endowment  policies  considered  separately,  although  the 
percentages  are  not  identical ;  and  this  statement  applies  also  to  the 
whole  life  policies  in  the  Massachusetts  companies  as  compared  with 
the  aggregate  of  all  policies  in  such  companies.  But  the  amount  of 
endowment  policies  in  the  Massachusetts  companies,  although  showing 
only  7.04  per  cent  increase  and  7.07  per  cent  increase,  in  1893  and 
1894,  respectively,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  11.50  per  cent  in 
1892,  nevertheless  shows  an  increase  of  12.15  per  cent  in  1895  as  com- 
pared with  1894,  a  percentage  consideral)ly  larger  than  that  shown  in 
any  other  single  year  of  the  period.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  the  endowment  policies  in  the  Massachusetts  companies  do  not 
seem  to  have  l)een  severely  affected  l)y  the  depression,  the  average 
amount  of  each  such  policy,  as  previously  shown,  was  $2,721  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  $2,669  at  its  close,  a  decline  in  average 
value  of  but  $52. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  figures  so 
far  presented  indicate  the  basis  upon  which  the  revenue  of  the  companies 
is  determined.  In  a  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  companies  we  may 
note  how  far  the  accumulation  of  capital  has  actually  proceeded.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  assets  of  all  the  companies,  classi- 
fied, however,  so  as  to  show  the  Massachusetts  companies  and  other 
United  States  companies  separately,  by  years  : 


Assets  of  All  Life  Insurance 

Compani 

es  Doing 

Business 

in  Massachusetts. 

Life  Insorakcb  Assets. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189S 

Total  Net  or  Ledger 

1 

Assets, 
Massachusetts    life    insurance 

$708,207,452 

$769,966,379 

$836,407,508 

$910,215,352 

$1,009,735,870 

$1,089,341,399 

companies 

Other  United  States  life  insur- 

46,069,247 

49,376,443 

53,471,231 

55,725,982 

59,608,947 

64,255,784 

ance  companies,     . 

662,138,205 

720,589,936 

782,936,277 

854,489,370 

950,126,923 

1,025,085,615 

Total  Assets  as  per  Com- 
panies' Books. 

$738,553,303 

$805,264,355 

$878,375,809 

$952,899,033 

$1,058,295,254 

$1,142,069,560 

Massachusetts    life    Insurance 

companies,     .... 

48,870,731 

52,362,987 

56,616,456 

58,436,220 

62,944,188 

68,105,080 

Other  United  States  life  insur- 

ance companies,    , 

689,632,572 

752,901,368 

821,759,353 

894,462,813 

995,351,066 

1,073,964,480 

The  total  assets  as  shown  by  the  companies'  books  aggregated 
!, 553, 303  in  1890,  rising  to  $1,142,069,560  in  1895,  an  increase 
of  nearly  55  per  cent.  The  total  net  or  ledger  assets  in  1895  aggre- 
gated $1,089,341,399,  and  as  the  relation  between  the  total  net  or  ledger 
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assets  and  the  total  assets  as  per  companies'  books  is,  with  only  fractional 
variations,  the  same  at  the  end  of  each  year  considered,  we  select  the 
net  assets  for  analysis,  presenting  in  the  following  table  the  increase 
from  year  to  year,  with  percentages  : 


Classification  of  Companies  and  Years. 


Total  Net  or  Ledger 
Assets 


Percentages  of 

Increase 

as  Compared  with 

Previous  Year 


Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
1S90,      

1891 

1892 

1893,   

1894 

1895,   

Otuer  United  States  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
1890 

1891 

1892,   

1893 

1894, 

1895, 

Aggregates  :    All  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


$46,069,247 
49,376,443 
53,471,231 
55,725,982 
59,608,947 
64,255,784 

662,138,205 
720,589,936 
782,936,277 
854,489,370 
950,126,923 
1,025,085,615 

708,207,452 
769,966,379 
836,407,508 
910,215,352 
1,009,735,870 
1,089,341,399 


+7.18 
+8.29 
+4.22 
+6.97 
+7.80 


+8.83 
+8.65 
+9.14 
+11.19 
+7.89 


+8.72 
+8.63 
+8.82 
+10.93 

+7.88 


Referring  first  to  the  aggregates  for  all  companies,  we  note  an 
increase  of  8.72  per  cent  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890,  the  annual  In- 
crease in  the  years  1892  and  1893  being  8.63  per  cent  and  8.82  per  cent, 
respectively.  In  the  year  1894  as  compared  with  1893,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  10.93  per  cent,  and  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894,  an  increase 
of  7.88  per  cent.  When  all  the  companies  are  thus  combined,  no  decline 
appears  on  account  of  the  business  depression ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
annual  increase  up  to  1894  is  comparatively  uniform,  followed  by  an 
unusual  increase  in  that  year  and  a  very  slight  decline  in  the  following 
year. 

When  the  Massachusetts  life  companies  are  considered  separately, 
however,  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  1893,  as  com- 
pared with  1892  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  total  net  or  ledger  assets 
show  an  increase  in  each  year,  the  percentage  of  increase,  which  was 
7.18  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890,  and  8.29  in  1892  as  compared  with 
1891,  was  only  4.22  in  1893  as  compared  with  1892.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  recoveiy  is  noted,  the  increase  in  1894  as  compared  with 
1893  being  6.97  per  cent,  and  in  1895  as  compared  with  1894,  7.80  per 
cent,  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  is  found  in  any  other  single 
year,  except  the  year  1892. 

In  the  companies  outside  Massachusetts,  conditions  appear  similar 
to  those  noted  for  all  companies  in  the  aggregate ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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annual  increase  is  substantially  uniform  except  for  the  single  year  1894, 
in  which,  as  compared  with  1893,  there  was  an  increase  of  11.19  per 
cent.  For  the  other  years,  the  increase  was  8.83  per  cent  in  18!)1,  8.65 
per  cent  in  1892,  9.14  per  cent  in  1893,  and  7.89  per  cent  in  1895. 

We  may  now  trace  the  distribution  of  this  mass  of  capital  into  the 
channels  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  order  to  do  this  we  first  present, 
in  the  following  table,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ledger  assets  of  the 
Massachusetts  companies,  hy  years  : 

Classification  of  Assets  of  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies  — 1890-1895. 


Classification  of  Assets  as  per 
Lkdgeb  Accounts. 


1S91 


1894 


1895 


Cost  value  of  real  estate, . 

Loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate 

(first  liens) 

Loans  on  collateral  securities, 
Other  loans,  chiefly  on  policies  as 

signed  as  collateral,     . 
Premium  notes  or  loans  on  policies 
Stocks    and    bonds    owned    (cos 

value),  

Cash  in  hand,  or  on  deposit,    . 

Agents'  ledger  balances,  . 

Bills  receivable  and  miscellaneous 

assets,  not  previously  specified, 

Ledger  Assets  (as  per  Bal- 
ance)  

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of 
assets,   

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of 
real  estate,    

Deduct  agents'  credit  balances. 

Total  Amount  of  Deductions,  . 
Total  Net  or  Ledger  Assets, 


$3,649,568 

12,856,253 
4,444,600 

821,295 
1,868,921 

21,623,110 
789,483 
15,668 

2,225 


$3,950,196 

13,236,370 
4,525,344 

920,382 
1,902,095 

23,447,956 

1,374,006 

16,340 

6,221 


$4,035,787 

14,711,486 
4,492,346 

932,137 
1,887,095 

25,706,478 

1,682,701 

18,050 

7,375 


$4,381,144 

15,123,627 
4,281,255 

1,151,745 
1,971,776 

26,918,760 

1,872,532 

24,630 

7,493 


$46,071,123 


1,876 


$49,377,910 


1,467 


$53,473,455 


2,224 


$55,732,962 


6,980 


$1,876 


$1,467 


$2,224 


$6,980 


$46,069,247 


$49,376,443 


$53,471,231 


$55,725,982 


$4,783,955 

17,428,145 
3,468,282 

1,434,110 
1,729,187 


$5,087,573 

19,586,36S 
3,125,393 

1,952,306 
1,551,762 


28,629,979       31,035,681 

2,122,386  '       1,897,559^ 

21,606  I  20,420 


4,750 


4.250 


$59,622,400  i  $64,261,312 


13,453 


$13,453 


$59,608,947 


5,52» 


$5,528 


$64,255,784 


It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  items  are  deducted  from  the  ledger 
balances  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  ledger  assets  as  presented  in  the  table 
on  page  6.  We  may  disregard  these  deductions,  however,  as  they  are 
not  very  important  as  compared  with  the  grand  total,  and  consider  the 
details  which  make  up  the  assets  as  per  ledger  balances.  The  total 
amount,  before  the  slight  deductions  are  made,  is,  for  the  year  1895, 
164,261,312.  Of  this  sum,  $31,035,681,  nearly  one-half,  consists  of 
stocks  and  bonds  owned,  taken  at  their  cost  value.  Another  large  item, 
$19,586,368,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  consists  of  loans  on  first 
mortgages  of  real  estate.  The  value  of  real  estate  owned  outright  is 
$5,087,573.  The  three  items  covered  in  the  aggregate  $55,709,622,  or 
86.69  per  cent  of  the  total  assets.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  cash, 
loans,  more  or  less  temporary,  on  policies  and  collateral,  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  We  next  present  a  similar  table  for  the  other  United 
States  companies. 
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Classification  of  Assets  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  Other  States  Doing  Busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  — 1890-1895. 


Classification  op  Assets  as  pee 
Ledger  Accounts. 

1890 

1S91 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1893 

Cost  value  of  real  estate, 

$74,262,659 

$78,196,134 

$87,934,472 

$96,387,322 

$109,978,361 

$117,453,921 

Loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate 

(first  liens),         .... 

274,607,921 

297,219,507 

310,765,769 

338,905,358 

366,247,772 

381,526,376 

Loans  on  collateral  securities. 

31,206,533 

36,020,211 

33,018,343 

27,539,072 

27,478,012 

27,408,565 

Other   loans,  chiefly   on  policies 

assigned  as  collateral, 

4,019,457 

5,104,563 

6,309,714 

12,989,809 

14,093,807 

17,240,948 

Premium  notes,  or  loans  on  poli- 

cies, and  premiums  in  transit,  . 

10,988,382 

10,599,208 

10,422,195 

11,825,786 

11,995,976 

11,473,640 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  (chiefly 

cost  value),          .... 

235,333,350 

257,600,688 

295,266,776 

321,200,333 

372,131,344 

418,714,785 

Cash  in  hand,  in  transit,  or  on 

deposit, 

29,470,478 

32,507,076 

36,135,426 

43,268,700 

44,763,549 

47,673,956 

Commuted  commissions,  etc., 

807,509 

1,250,683 

1,552,706 

1,207,483 

1,055,007 

1,003,152 

Agents'  ledger  balances. 

1,849,824 

2,473,639 

1,928,462 

2,476,787 

2,775,322 

1,908,694 

Bills  receivable  and  miscellaneous 

assets,  not  previously  specified. 

291,902 

288,198 

301,545 

378,707 

690,834 

765,811 

Ledger  Assets  (as  pee  Bal- 
ance)  

$662,838,015  $721,259,907 

$783,635,408  $856,179,357 

$951,209,984 

$1,025,169,848 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of 

assets,          

647,701 

669,971 

644,462 

1,637,076 

1,083,061 

- 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of 

real  estate 

52,109 

- 

54,669 

52,911 

- 

- 

Deduct  agents'  credit  balances,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29,314 

Deduct  bills  payable,    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54,919 

Total  Amount  0/  Dedttctions, 

$699,810 

$669,971 

$699,131 

$1,689,987 

$1,083,061 

$84,233 

Total     Net    or     Ledger 
Assets,        .... 

$662,138,205|  $720,589,936 

$782,936,277j  $854,489,370 

$950,126,923 

$1,025,085,615 

Of  $1,025,169,848,  the  total  amount  of  ledger  assets  in  1895,  minor 
deductions  being  disregarded  as  before,  the  cost  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  owned  was  $418,714,785,  not  quite  so  large  a  proportion  as 
was  found  in  the  Massachusetts  companies ;  loans  on  first  mortgages  of 
real  estate  aggregated  $381,526,376,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than 
obtained  in  the  Massachusetts  companies;  and  $117,453,921  represented 
the  value  of  real  estate  owned.  These  three  items  aggregated  $917,- 
695,082,  or  89.52  per  cent  of  the  total  assets. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  just  what  proportion  of  the  total  assets  the 
different  classes  represented  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  period,  the 
following  percentage  table  is  introduced  : 


Percentages  of  Assets,  December  31  — 

Classification  of  Companies  and  Assets. 

1890 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1893 

Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Real  estate  owned, 

7.92 

8.00 

7.55 

7.86 

8.02 

7.92 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned 

46.93 

47.49 

48.07 

48.30 

48.02 

48.30 

Loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate. 

27.91 

26.81 

27.51 

27.14 

29.23 

30.48 

Loans  on  collateral  securities,     .... 

9.65 

9.16 

8.40 

7.68 

5.82 

4.86 

Other  assets 

7.59 

8.54 

8.47 

9.02 

8.91 

8.44 

Total  Assets 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Pkrckktages  of  Assets,  December  31  — 

C'LASSii'icATioN  or  Companies  and  Assets. 

1S90 

1S91 

1898 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Other  United  States  Life  Insurance 

Companies. 

Real  estate  owned, 

11.20 

10.84 

11.22 

11.26 

11.56 

11.46 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned 

.35.50 

35.72 

37.68 

37.51 

39.12 

40.84 

Loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate, 

41.43 

41.21 

39.66 

39.58 

38.50 

37.22 

Loans  on  collateral  securities 

4.71 

4.99 

4.21 

3.22 

2.89 

2.67 

Other  assets, 

7.16 

7.24 

7.23 

8.43 

7.93 

7.81 

Total  Assets 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Aggregates  :    All  Life  Insurance 

Companies. 

Real  estate  owned, 

10.99 

10.66 

10.99 

11.05 

11.35 

11.25 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned, 

36.25 

36.47 

38.34 

38.17 

39.65 

41.28 

Loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate. 

40.55 

40.29 

38.88 

38.82 

37.96 

36.82 

Loans  on  collateral  securities 

5.03 

5.26 

4.48 

3.49 

3.06 

2.80 

Other  assets, 

7.18 

7.32 

7.31 

8.47 

7.98 

7.85 

Total  Assets, 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

When  all  the  companies  are  considered,  we  tind  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1895  real  estate  owned  constituted  11.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
assets  ;  stocks  and  bonds  owned,  41.28  per  cent ;  loans  on  first  mortgages 
of  real  estate,  36.82  per  cent;  loans  on  collateral  securities,  2.80  per 
cent;  and  other  assets  of  all  kinds,  only  7.85  per  cent.  As  compared 
with  the  conditions  ol)trtining  in  the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  the 
percentages  are  in  each  case  lower,  except  those  representing  real  estate 
owned  and  loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate,  for  which  the  percent- 
ages in  the  Massachusetts  companies  are,  respectively,  7.92  and  30.48. 

In  the  companies  outside  INlassachusetts,  the  percentages  approach 
those  shown  for  all  companies  in  the  aggregate.  In  comparing  the 
different  years  so  as  to  note  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  real  estate  owned 
of  the  total  assets  has  not  materially  changed.  The  percentage  of 
stocks  and  bonds  owned  has  increased  in  the  Massachusetts  life  com- 
panies from  46.93  in  1890  to  48.30  in  1895,  showing,  however,  no 
material  change  since  1892.  In  the  other  United  States  companies  in 
this  class  of  assets,  the  percentage  has  risen  from  35.50  in  1890,  to  40.84 
in  1895,  the  increase  being  gradual  since  1891 ;  and  the  same  statement 
applies  to  all  companies  in  the  aggregate,  in  which  the  percentage  of 
stocks  and  bonds  owned  has  risen  from  36.25  in  1890  to  41.28  in  1895. 
In  the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real 
estate,  which  constituted  27.91  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  in  1890,  con- 
stituted 30.48  per  cent  in  1895,  the  tendency  to  increase  appearing  after 

1893.  In  the  other  United  States  companies,  however,  the  percentage 
of  this  class  of  assets  has  fallen  from  41.43  in  1890,  to  37.22  in  1895, 
the  tendency  to  decline  appearing  in  1892  and  gaining  increased  force  in 

1894.  This  condition  oljtaining  in  the  other  United  States  companies 
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affects  the  percentages  when  all  the  companies  are  aggregated,  so  that 
loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate,  which  constituted  40.55  per  cent 
of  the  assets  of  all  the  companies  when  considered  together  in  18U0, 
constituted  only  36.82  per  cent  in  1895,  the  tendency  to  decline  mani- 
festing itself  subsequent  to  1891,  or  within  the  period  of  industrial 
depression.  In  the  Massachusetts  companies,  loans  on  collateral  se- 
curities, which  constituted  9.65  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  in  1890 
and  9.16  per  cent  in  1891,  dropped  to  8.40  per  cent  in  1892,  declined 
still  farther  to  7.68  per  cent  in  1893,  and  to  5.82  per  cent  in  1894, 
closing  at  4.86  per  cent  in  1895.  In  the  other  United  States  com- 
panies, loans  on  collateral  securities  constituted  4.71  per  cent  of  the 
total  assets  in  1890,  4.99  per  cent  in  1891,  4.21  per  cent  in  1892,  and 
then  dropped  to  3.22  per  cent  in  1893,  declining  to  2.89  per  cent  in 
1894,  closing  at  2.67  per  cent  in  1895.  The  same  general  tendency 
is,  of  course,  observable  in  all  the  companies,  when  considered  together, 
the  decline  being  from  5.03  per  cent. in  1890  to  2.80  per  cent  in  1895. 

The  two  principal  items  of  assets  are  stocks  and  bonds  owned  and 
loans  on  first  mortgages  of  real  estate,  the  first  comprising  the  largest 
single  item  of  assets  in  1895,  and  so  far  as  all  the  companies  are  con- 
cerned, if  the  stocks  and  bonds  owned  and  the  securities  held  as  col- 
lateral are  combined,  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  44.08  per  cent 
of  the  total  assets,  while  in  the  Massachusetts  companies  considered 
separately,  these  two  items  constitute  53.16  per  cent  of  the  total  assets, 
more  than  one-half. 

The  items  "stocks  and  bonds  owned"  and  "securities  held  as 
collateral "  require  some  further  analysis  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
various  channels  of  investment  into  which  the  capital  amassed  through 
the  system  of  life  insurance  savings  has  been  diverted.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  liroad  classification  of  such  assets  : 


Classification  of  All  Life  Insurance 

Companies  Doing 

Business 

in  Massi 

ichusetts. 

Classification  of  Companies  and 
Secubities. 

1890 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Massachusetts  Life  Insurance 
Companies. 

$27,889,398 

$26,076,947 

$31,087,141 

$33,067,986 

$34,270,477 

$36,743,114 

Securities  Held  as  Collateral. 

$5,488,076 

$5,588,974 

$5,271,840 

$5,678,609 

$4,638,792 

$4,482,488 

Massachusetts  securities, 

1,312,627 

1,502,420 

1,261,703 

1,220,166 

1,062,460 

1,204,062 

Other  United  States  securities, 

4,175,449 

4,052,054 

4,010,137 

4,376,643 

3,499,787 

3,278,426 

Foreign  securities 

- 

34,500 

- 

81,800 

76,545 

- 

Stocks  and  Bonds  Owned  by  the 
Companies . 

$22,401,322 

$20,487,973 

$25,815,301 

$27,389,377 

$29,631,685 

$32,260,626 

Massachusetts  stocks  and  bonds,    . 

5,220,759 

5,670,120 

5,818,725 

6,426,129 

6,196,609 

5,989,857 

Other  United  States  stocks  and  bonds. 

17,180,563 

14,792,603 

19,971,326 

20,628,123 

23,425,076 

26,270,769 

Foreign  stocks  and  bonds, 

- 

25,250 

25,250 

335.125 

10,000 

- 

Other  United  States  Life  In- 
surance Companies. 

$285,880,556 

$322,181,722 

$353,617,073 

$363,056,444 

$423,027,540 

$460,817,707 

Securities  Held  as  Collateral. 

$40,051,256 

$64,843,421 

$45,370,642 

$39,273,381 

$36,398,075 

$33,085,117 

Massachusetts  securities. 

246,639 

10,700 

135,850 

166,145 

157,445 

56,845 

Other  United  States  securities, 

39,558,437 

64,516,234 

45,120,632 

38,982,556 

35,981,395 

32,930,922 

Foreign  securities,    .... 

246,180 

316,487 

114,160 

124,680 

259,235 

97,350 

12 
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Classification  of  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  Doing  Business  in  Massachusetts 

—  Concluded. 


Classification  op  Companies  and 
Securities. 

1890 

1891 

189S 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Stocks  and  Bonds  Oivned  by  the 
Companies. 

$2-15,829,300 

$257,338,301 

$308,246,431 

$323,783,063 

$386,629,465 

$427,732,590 

Massachusetts  stocks  and  bonds,     . 

4,148,567 

422.944 

744,095 

6,369,422 

2,539,202        7,868,399 

Other  United  States  stocks  and  bonds, 

229,969,907 

244,195,227 

290,651,666 

300,356,200 

364,989,4771    400,817,339 

Foreign  stocks  and  bonds. 

11,710,826 

12,720,130 

16,850,670 

17,057,441 

19,100,786'      19,046,852 

Aggregates  :  All  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies. 

$313,769,954 

$348,258,669 

$384,704,214 

$396,124,430 

$457,298,017 

$497,560,821 

Securities  held  as  collateral,    . 

45,539,332 

70,432,395 

50,642,482 

44,951,990 

41,036,867 

37,567,605 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned   by  the 

companies 

268,230,622 

277,826,274 

334,061,732 

351,172,440 

416,261,150 

459,993,216 

Referring  lirst  to  the  aggregates,  Ave  tind  that  the  amount  of  securi- 
ties held  as  collateral  for  loans  declined  from  $45,539,332  in  1890  to 
$37,567,605  in  1895  ;  while  the  stocks  and  bonds  owned  increased  from 
$268,230,622  to  $459,993,216.  In  1891  as  compared  with  1890,  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  securities  held  as  collateral,  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  a  nearly  corresponding  decline,  and  in  every  subsequent 
year  a  further  decline  is  to  be  found.  Substantially  the  same  statement 
applies  to  the  companies  outside  Massachusetts  when  considered  as  a 
class.  In  the  Massachusetts  companies,  however,  the  value  of  secu- 
rities held  as  collateral  was  quite  uniform  until  1894  in  which  year  a 
sharp  decline  is  found  as  compared  with  1893,  followed  by  a  slight 
additional  decline  in  1895. 

Referring  to  conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
namely,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1895,  the  Massachusetts  companies  held 
$4,482,488  in  securities  as  collateral,  of  which  $1,204,062  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts securities.  They  owned  outright  $32,260,626  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  of  which  $5,989,857  was  in  Massachusetts  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  other  United  States  companies  held  $33,085,117  in  securities  as 
collateral,  $56,845  being  in  Massachusetts  securities  ;  and  owned  out- 
right $427,732,590  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  which  $7,868,399  was  in 
Massachusetts  stocks  and  bonds.  To  summarize,  assets  of  this  kind 
represented  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  various  enterprises  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $497,560,821,  of  which  $15,119,163  represented  Massa- 
chusetts stocks  and  bonds  and  $463,297,456  other  United  States  securities. 
To  this  extent,  in  each  case,  the  capital  amassed  through  life  insurance 
really  supported  the  enterprises  whose  stocks  and  bonds  are  included  in 
these  assets.  What  were  these  enterprises?  To  answer  this  question  a 
detailed  classification  of  securities  is  necessary,  and  this  is  given,  for  the 
Massachusetts  companies,  in  the  following  table  : 
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Classification  of  Securities  of  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 


Classification  of  Secubities 
AND  Yeaks. 


Collateral 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Railroad  and  Canal  Bonds 

AND  Stocks. 

1890 

1891 

1892,    

1893,    

1894 

1895 

National  and  Savings  Banks 
AND  Trust  Companies. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 


County,  State,  City,  and  Town 

Bonds. 
1890, 

1891, 

1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 

Manufacturing  and  Trade  Com 
PANiEs  AND  Associations. 


1890, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

L 

'nited  States 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

Life,  Fire,  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Companies. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894,  

1895, 


$581,360 
652,688 
770,760 
499,001 
101,749 
133,579 


80,132 
105,310 

68,993 
240,857 
194,837 
245,558 


47,500 
37,500 
37,500 
62,200 
107,000 
221,255 


370,120 
474,450 
213,220 
333,395 
502,075 
243,970 


Telegraph,  Express,  and  Other 
Transportation  Companies. 

1890,  

1891, 

1892, 

1893,  

1894 

1895 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$3,209,365 
3,075,639 
3,085,526 
3,099,111 
2,624,314 
1,887,180 


46,575 
52,642 
44,250 
35,400 
74,399 
75,400 


17,140 


8,500 


Home 
Securities 


$393,975 
316,866 
227,130 
341,710 
582.445 
737,056 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


165,900  1,048,029 

108,960  819,170 

115,423  I  651,896 

108,815  ;  1,078,191 

110,960  1,064,352 

135,490  1,091,923 


91,400 
180,625 


3,594,605 
4,228,659 
0,300  \  4,349,974 
173,860  :  4,340,728 


35,930 
211,246 


500,185: 
468,341 
375,605 
654,070 
483,745 
610,370 


3,420 
3,390 
3,300 


3,659 
34,960 
59,460 
68,350 
45,760 
28,175 


106,350 
63,509 
72,700 
78,251 
76,890 

184,970 


3,893,524 
3,510,428 


39,150 
51,475 
44,725 
167,500 
124,038 
148,950 


$11,821,495 
9,212,237 
13,484,479 
14,076,343 
15,310,116 
16,581,192 


388,608 
629,250 
760,296 
229,420 
162,800 
289,370 


3,968,110 
4,340,487 
4,765,984 
5,460,008 
6,664,483 


Aggregates 


Home 
Securities 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$975,335   $15,030,860 


969,554 
997,890 
840,711 
684,194 
870,635 


1,128,161 
924,480 
720,889 
1,319,048 
1,259,189 
1,337,481 


3,642,105 
4,266,159 
4,387,474 
4,402,928 
4,000,524 


7,325,313  1  3,731,683 


35,650 
3,888 
8,750 
129,500 
135,229 
896,288 


494,300 
304,050 
465,000 
462,900 
814,100 
719,500 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

33,267 

35,657 

110,343 


409,270 
525,925 
257,945 
500,895 
626,113 
392,920 


174,000 


46,575 
52,642 
44,250 
35,400 
74,399 
75,400 


17,140! 


12,287,876 
16,570,005 
17,175,454 
17,934,430 
18,468,372 


554,508 
738,210 
875,719 
338,235 
273,760 
424,860 


4,059,510 
4,521,112 
4,846,284 
5,633,868 
6,700,413 
7,536,559 


$16,006,195 
13,257,430 
17,567,895 
18,016,165 
18,618,624 
19,339,007 


1,682,669 
1,662,690 
1,596,608 
1,657,283 
1,532,949 
1,762,341 


7,701,615 
8,787,271 
9,233,758 
10,036,796 
10,700,937 
11,268,242 


535,835 
472,229 
384,355 
783,570 
618,974 
1,506,658 


494,300 
304,050 
465,000 
466,320 
817,490 
722,800 


3,659 
34,960 
59,460 
58,350 
45,760 
28,175 


945,105 

998,154 

642,300 

1,284,465 

1,245,087 

1,899,578 


494,300 
304,050 
465,000 
466,320 
817,490 
896,800 


50,234 
87,602 
103,710 
93,750 
120,159 
103,575 


107,350 

124,490 

64,509 

64,509 

73,700 

73,700 

111,518 

111,518 

112,547 

112,547 

295,313 

303,813 
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Classification  of  Securities  of  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies 

—  Concluded. 


Classification  of  Securities, 

AND  TEAB3. 


Collateral 


Home  1    Out-of- 
Securi-  j      State 
ties       Securities 


Gas,  Electeic  Light,  and  Coal 

companibs. 

1890,    

1891 

1892,    

1893 

1894 

1895 


Real  Estate,  Land,  Mining,  and 
Improvement  Companies. 

1890 

1891,    

1892 

1893 

1894,    

1895 


Religious,  Educational,  and 
Social  Institutions. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 


$63,800 
39,830 
39,730 
22,113 
21,150 

179,600 


106,000 
140,000 
87,250 
27,200 
61,250 
96,200 


$13,000 
80,150 
190,613 
168,725 
165,038 
175,020 


85,590 
74,370 
30,510 
113,221 
30,305 
42,675 


Home 
Securities 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$140,000 
160,750 
392,750 
386,750 
390,500 
220,000 


93,200 
152,250 

87,250 
117,750 

83,500 


5,000 


24,000 

24,000 
24.000 


$96,350 
106,400 
134,160 
197,188 
196,500 
201,650 


375,050 
216,566 
373,407 
372,622 
114,496 
146,013 


3,975 
3,500 
2,000 
1,695 
1,100 


Aggrkoates 


Home 
Securities 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$203,800 
200,580 
432,480 
408,863 
411,650 
399,600 


106,000 
233,200 
239,500 
114,450 
179,000 
179,700 


6,000 


24,000 
24,000 
24,000 


$109,350 
186,550 
324,773 
365,913 
361,538 
376,670 


460,640 
290,936 
403,917 
485,843 
144,801 
188,688 


3,975 
3,500 
2,000 
1,695 
1,100 


$313,150 
387,130 
757,253 
774,776 
773,188 
776,270 


566,640 
524,136 
643,417 
600,293 
323,801 
368,388 


5,000 

3,975 

3,500 

26,000 

25,695 

25,100 


The  first  group  of  securities  shown  in  the  preceding  table  comprises 
railroad  and  canal  bonds  and  stocks.  Of  such  securities,  the  Massachu- 
setts life  companies  held  either  as  owners  or  as  collateral  $19,339,007  in 
1895,  the  group  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  $3,000,000  since 
1890.  This  increase  has  been  continuous  except  for  the  year  1891, 
'in  which  a  decline  appeared  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  total  amount  in  1895,  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tions comprised  $870,635,  the  remainder,  $18,468,372,  being  out-of-state 
securities.  The  next  group  includes  the  securities  of  national  and  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies ;  of  these,  the  Massachusetts  life  companies 
held  in  1895,  $1,762,341,  the  amount  held  in  1890  being  $1,682,669, 
the  figures  for  each  of  the  subsequent  years  being  substantially  uniform. 
In  this  class,  the  home  securities  aggregated  $1,337,481  and  the  out-of- 
state  securities  $424,860.  The  Massachusetts  companies  held  in  1895, 
$11,268,242  in  county,  state,  city,  and  town  bonds,  the  amount  having 
increased  from  $7,701,615  in  1890,  the  increase  being  gradual  from  year 
to  3^ear.  In  this  class,  the  home  securities  aggregated  $3,731,683  and 
the  out-of-state  securities  $7,536,559.  The  next  group  comprises  the 
securities  of  manufacturing  and  trade  companies  and  associations.  The 
investments  in  these  also  show  a  gradual  increase  since  1890,  the  amount 
held  by  the  Massachusetts  companies  rising  from  $945,103  to  $1,899,578 
in  1895,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent.     The  larger  part  of  these 
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securities  are  of  out-of-state  concerns,  which  represent  $1,506,658  as 
against  $392,920,  the  value  of  the  home  securities.  The  amount  of 
United  States  bonds  held  aggregated  $896,800  in  1895,  an  increase  of  over 
80  per  cent  since  1890.  The  securities  of  life,  lire,  and  marine  insurance 
companies  formed  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  total  investments 
of  the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  aggregating,  in  1895,  $103,575,  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  however,  since  1890.  In  the 
securities  of  telegraph,  express,  and  other  transportation  companies  held 
by  the  Massachusetts  companies,  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
per  cent  during  the  period,  the  aggregate  amount  in  1895  being  $303,813, 
of  which  $295,313  represents  the  value  of  out-of-state  securities  of  this 
class.  The  Massachusetts  life  companies  held  $776,270  in  the  securities 
of  gas,  electric  light,  and  coal  companies,  these  also  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  per  cent  since  1890,  the  aggregate  amount  being 
almost  equally  divided  between  home  securities  and  out-of-state  securities. 
In  the  securities  of  real  estate,  land,  mining,  and  improvement  com- 
panies, a  decline  is  shown  since  1890,  the  aggregate  value  of  such  invest- 
ments falling  from  $566,640  to  $368,388  in  1895.  An  insignificant  amount, 
aggregating  $25,100,  represents  •  the  value  of  securities  of  religious, 
educational,  and  social  institutions  held  by  the  Massachusetts  companies. 
The  next  table  presents  similar  data  for  the  other  United  States 
life  companies  operating  in  Massachusetts. 


Classification  of  Securities  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  Other  States  Doing 

Business  in  Massachusetts. 


Classification  of  Sechkities 
AND  Yeabs. 


Collateral 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Railroad  and  Canal  Bonds 
AND  Stocks. 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 

National  and  Savings  Banks 
AND  Trust  Companies. 

1890 

1891, 

1892,   

1893 

1894,   

1895 

County,  State,  City,  and 

Town  Bonds. 

1890, 

1891 

1892, 

1893 

1894 

1895,       


$31,350 

111,025 

13,000 

4,120 


215,000 


17,500 
17,500 


19,250 


19,950 


6,000 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$30,085,131 
38,843,264 
32,044,789 
26,736,608 
22,209,785 
23,551,682 


2,238; 
5,119, 
2,811, 
3,795, 
4,310 
2,687 


1,771, 
14,222, 
2,300, 
1,372, 
1,338, 
749. 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$96,250 
531,167 


2,147,000 
1,527,130 


3,928,000 
30,700 
39,550 

4,584,050 
37,700 

5,148,080 


220,567 
295,994 
173,378 
95,586 
354,502 
1,193,189' 


$164,239,015 
179,328,105 
205,666,309 
214,847,416 
243,293,969 
272,374,341 


7,378,787 
12,780,592 
12,400,110 
10,833,323 
15,668,775 
12,965,468 


52,385,099 
43,787,069 
61,625,290 
64,775,493 
79,251,508 
89,819,728 


Aggregates 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$96,250 

562,517 

1,800,811 

2,160,000 

1,531,250 


4,143,000 
30,700 
57,050 

4,601,550 
37,700 

5,167,330 

240,517 
295,994 
173,378 
95,586 
360,502 
1,193,189 


$194,324,146 
218,171,369 
237,711,098 
241,584,024 
265,503,754 
295,926,023 


9,617,533 
17,900,190 
15,211,510 
14,628,589 
19,979,302 
15,653,348 

54,156,856 
58,009,615 
63,925,772 
66,148,277 
80,589,753 
90,569,127 


$194,324,146 
218,267,619 
238,273,615 
243,384,835 
267,663,754 
297,457,273 


13,760,533 
17,930,890 
15,268,560 
19,230,139 
20,017,002 
20,820,678 


54,397,373 
58,305,609 
64,099,150 
66,243,863 
80,950,255 
91,762,316 
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Classification  of  Securities  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  Other  States  Doing 
Business  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Classification  of  Secukities 
AND  Yeaks. 


Mai^ufacturing  and  Trade 
Companies  and  Associations, 

1890,   

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Collateral 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


United  States  Bonds. 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 

Life,  Fire,  and  Marine  In 
SDRANCE  Companies. 
1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

Telegraph,  Express,  and 
Other  Transportation  Com 

PANIES. 

1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 

Gas,  Electric  Light,  and 
Coal  Companies. 
1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

Real  Estate,  Land,  Mining 
AND  Improvement  Companiei 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 

Foreign  Government  Bonds 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 


$11,689 
10,700 

10,690 

17,200 

7,000 


Out-of- 

.State 

Securities 


87,000 

26,930 

118,745 

26,475 


$1,230,970 
1,515,889 
2,015,243 
1,733,273 
1,632,245 
1,828,505 


233,297 

96,220 

174,000 

223,535 

2,235,540 

89,588 


554,184 
995,640 
1,016,409 
1,103,150 
817,756 
299,735 


2,389,749 
1,157,297 
1,821,849 
1,640,833 
1,831,278 
1,643,817 


855,607 
1,040,250 
1,145,859 
1,210,161 
1,025,140 

712,094 


445,176 
1,842,017 
1,904,761 
1,291,628 

821,114 
1,459,222 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Out-of- 

Siate 

Securities 


$1,324,240 
1,834,511 
2,004,350 
1,326,468 
3,170,222 
3,414,020 


5,907,356 
4,340,444 
4,546,548 
4,382,100 
14,220,523 
7,047,212 


97,035 
91,420 
101,765 
83,250 
82,920 
59,510 


1,496,687 
4,248,983 
4,558,166 
5,724,235 
5,723,103 
5,499,535 


2,928,900 
3,534,879 
4,750,320 
5.665,573 
6,453,665 
8,042,738 


450,205 
2,154,451 
2,470,146 
3,862,682 
6,273,741 
8,984,773 

5,345,609 
4,689,063 
9,256,522 
5,781,301 
9,769,437 
11,475,896 


Aggregates 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


10,700 

10,690 

17,200 

7,000 


2,500 


87,000 
26,930 
118,745 
26,475 


Out-of- 

State 

Securities 


$2,555,210 
3,350,400 
4,019,593 
8,059,741 
4,802,467 
5,242,525 


6,140,653 
4,436,664 
4,720,548 
4,605,635 
16,456,063 
7,136,800 


651,219 

1,087,060 

1,118,174 

1,186,400 

900,676 

359,245 


3,886,436 
5,406,280 
6,380,015 
7,365,068 
7,554,381 
7,143,352 


3,784,507 
4,575,129 
5,896,179 
6,875,734 
7,478,805 
8,754,832 


Totals 


$2,566,899 
3,361,100 
4,019,593 
3,070,431 
4,819,667 
5,249,525 


6,140,653 
4,436,664 
4,720,548 
4,605,635 
16,456,063 
7,136,800 


651,219 

1,087,060 

1,118,174 

1,186,400 

903,176 

359,245 


3,886,436 
5,406,280 
6,380,015 
7,365,068 
7,554,381 
7,143,352 


3,784,507 
4,575,129 
5,983,179 
6,902,664 
7,597,550 
8,781,307 


895,381 

895,381 

3,996.468 

3,998,468 

4,374,907 

4,374,907 

5,154,308 

5,154,308 

7,094,855 

7,094,855 

10,443,995 

10,443,995 

5,345,609 

5,345,609 

4,689,063 

4,689,063 

9,256,522 

9,256,522 

5,781,301 

5,781,301 

9,769,437 

9,769,437 

11,475,896 

11,475,896 
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Classification  of  Securities  of  Life  Insurance  Comjmnies  of  Other  States  Doing 
Business  in  Massachusetts  —  Concluded. 


Classification  of  Securities 
AND  Years. 


Religious,  Educational,  and 
Social  Institutions. 

1890 

1891,   

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 


1894, 
1895, 


Miscellaneous. 


Collateral 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$1,000 
850 


18,000 
5,500 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$127,800 
125,840 
122,810 
131,800 
182,400 
180,970 


Home 
Securi- 
ties 


Aggregates 


Out-of- 
state 
Securities 


$127,800 
125,840 
122,810 
131,800 
183,400 
181,820 

18,000 
5,500 


$127,800 
125,840 
122,810 
131,800 
183,400 
181,820 


18,000 
5,500 


The  value  of  railroad  and  canal  bonds  and  stocks  held  by  these 
companies  in  1895  aggregated  $297,457,273,  rising  gradually  from 
$194,324,146,  in  1890.  Of  the  aggregate  amount,  $1,531,250  represents 
the  securities  of  Massachusetts  corporations.  The  total  value  of  the 
securities  of  national  and  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  aggregated 
$20,820,678  in  1895,  and  this  amount  has  risen  gradually  from  $13,760,- 
533  ill  1890.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  represents  the 
securities  of  Massachusetts  corporations  of  this  kind.  In  the  class  of 
county,  state,  city,  and  town  bonds  the  aggregate  amount  held  in  1895 
was  $91,762,316,  having  risen  from  $54,397,373  in  1890.  Of  the 
securities  of  manufacturing  and  trade  companies  and  associations,  the 
aggregate  amount  held  reached  $5,249,525  in  1895,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  since  1890.  Investments  in  United  States  bonds  rose 
from  $6,140,653  in  1890  to  $7,136,800  in  1895;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  a  comparatively  small  amount 
was  invested  in  life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance  securities,  declining 
from  $651,219  in  1890  to  $359,245  in  1895,  although  in  each  of  the 
years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  more  than  $1,000,000  was  invested  in 
this  class  of  securities.  The  value  of  the  investments  in  the  securities 
of  telegraph,  express,  and  other  transportation  companies  rose  from 
$3,886,436  in  1890  to  $7,143,352  in  1895  ;  and  in  the  securities  of  gas, 
electric  light,  and  coal  companies,  from  $3,784,507  to  $8,781,307. 
Investments  in  securities  of  real  estate,  land,  mining,  and  improvement 
companies  also  show  an  increase,  rising  from  $895,381  in  1890  to 
$10,443,995  in  1895.  These  life  companies  outside  Massachusetts  also 
held  in  1895  foreign  government  bonds  amounting  to  $11,475,896,  an 
increase  from  $5,345,609,  the  amount  held  in  1890;  and  the  value  of 
the  securities  of  religious,  educational,  and  social  institutions  held  by 
these  companies  in  1895  amounted  to  $181,820,  a  slight  increase  over 
the  amount  held  in  1890. 
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If  the  figures  for  certain  classes  of  securities  held  by  all  the  life 
companies,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  be  combined,  we  shall  find 
that  the  total  securities  of  railroad  and  canal  companies  in  1895  amounted 
to  $316,796,280.  Of  this  amount  the  canal  1)onds  formed  a  comparatively 
small  item.  From  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Statistics  of  Railways,  page  49,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
outstanding  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  held  in  the  country  in  1895  by 
owners  other  than  railway  companies  was  $8,155,832,670.  It  therefore 
follows  that  of  this  amount  nearl}^  four  per  cent  was  held  by  the  life 
insurance  companies  organized  in  Massachusetts,  or  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts.  The  total  national  and  savings  banks'  and  trust  com- 
panies' securities  held  by  all  the  life  companies  in  1895  was  $22,583,019, 
as  will  be  found  by  combining  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables,  of 
which  the  savings  banks'  securities  constituted  an  insignificant  proportion. 
Of  county,  state,  city,  and  town  bonds  in  1895,  all  the  companies  held  in 
the  aggregate  $103,030,558,  and  of  the  securities  of  manufacturing  and 
trade  companies  and  associations,  $7,149,103.  The  total  value  of  United 
States  bonds  held  by  all  the  companies  amounted  to  $8,033,600.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  telegraph,  express,  and  other  transportation  com- 
panies' securities  was  $7,447,165;  of  gas,  electric  light,  and  coal  com- 
panies, $9,557,577  ;  and  of  real  estate,  land,  mining,  and  improvement 
companies,  $10,812,383.  Therefore,  excluding  the  municipal  and  gov- 
ernment bonds,  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  securities  of 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  held  by  these  companies  in  1895, 
including  under  that  term  transportation  companies,  banks,  companies 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  manufacturing  and  trade  companies 
and  associations,  gas,  electric  light,  and  coal  companies,  and  real  estate, 
land,  mining,  and  improvement  companies,  was  $374,345,527. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  large  amount  of  capital,  employed  in 
industry  and  trade,  is  really  owned  by  those  who  are  accumulating 
through  life  insurance.  Those  who  directly  manage  the  various  enter- 
prises simply  use  it  as  trustees.  The  concentration  of  capital  is  fre- 
quently discussed.  These  industrial  and  commercial  companies  may  be 
limited  in  number,  and  within  them  capital  may  be  concentrated,  but 
its  real  ownership  is  distributed  among  the  holders  of  the  1,865,950 
policies,  that  were  outstanding  in  1895.  To  the  extent  of  $374,345,527, 
these  policy  holders,  each  policy  on  the  average  not  greatly  exceeding 
$2,500,  are  the  real  "capitalists"  in  the  case.*  Whatever  affects 
values,  or  interferes  with  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce, affects  these  persons,  and  not  merely  the  individuals,  firms,  or 
corporations  in  whose  hands  the  ownership  is  nominally  vested. 

*  In  this  statement  as  to  ownership  we  disregard  for  the  moment  the  paid-up  capital  and  the 
surplus  accumulated  over  the  required  insurance  reserve  in  stock  companies,  which  amounts  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  stockholders  instead  of  to  the  policy  holders.  These  items  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  |65, 819,462  in  1895,  out  of  a  grand  total  amounting  to  $1,139,486,627,  or  only  5.78  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate,  as  will  appear  from  a  statement  hereinafter  presented. 
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Besides  this  sum,  the  accumulations  represent  1111,064,158,  loaned 
to  counties,  states,  cities,  and  towns,  and  to  the  United  States ;  and 
1401,112,744,  loaned  upon  first  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

We  have  treated  the  subject  of  life  insurance  as  related  to  wealth 
accumulation.  In  closing,  we  present  the  net  results  during  the  six 
years  under  consideration.  The  total  assets  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  companies  have  been  given  for  each  year  in  the  table  on  page  6. 
From  these  amounts,  drawn  from  the  annual  statements  filed  by  the 
companies,  certain  items  are  deducted,  including  agents'  debit  balances, 
loans  on  personal  security,  bills  receivable,  and  depreciation,  the  bal- 
ance being  termed  the  "total  admitted  assets"  of  the  companies. 
Against  the  "total  admitted  assets"  are  charged  certain  "liabilities," 
consisting  in  the  main  of  the  necessary  insurance  reserve  to  cover  out- 
standing policies,  the  balance  between  these  liabilities  and  the  "ad- 
mitted assets"  being  the  "surplus  as  regards  the  policy  holders." 

The  condition  of  the  companies  in  1890  and  1895  is  shown  in  the 
following  statements  : 

State7)ient.  —  lS90. 

Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Total  admitted  assets, $48,752,839 

Net  insurance  reserve, |42,707,209 

Other  liabilities, 487,383 

43,194,592 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders, $5,558,247 

Deduct  paid-up  capital  (of  stock  companies),         .         .        .  25,500 

Accumulated  surplus, $5,532,747 

Reserves,  as  above, 42,707,209 


Total  Accumulation, $48,239,956 


Other  United    States  Life  Insurance  Companies.    (Doing  business  in 

Massachusetts). 

Total  admitted  assets $674,219,857 

Net  insurance  reserve, $598,198,350 

Other  liabilities, 6,542,077 


$604,740,427 
Deduct  liabilities  on  special  deposits,    .        .        .         12,502,398 


592,238,029 


Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders, $81,981,828 

Deduct  paid-up  capital  (of  stock  companies),         .        .         .  4,590,000 

Accumulated  surplus, $77,391,828 

Reserves,  as  above, 598,198,350 


Total  Accumulation, $675,590,178 
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Statement.  — 1895. 

Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Total  admitted  assets, $68,056,187 

Net  insurance  reserves, $61,338,294 

Other  liabilities, 716,923 

62,055,217 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders, $6,000,970 

Deduct  paid-up  capital  (of  stock  companies),         .        .        .  25,500 

Accumulated  surplus, $5,975,470 

Reserves,  as  above, 61,338,294 

Total  Accumulation, $67,313,764 

Other  United  States  Life  Insurance  Cosipanies.     (Doing  business  in 

Massachusetts). 

Total  admitted  assets, $1,038,554,213 

Net  insurance  reserves, $904,272,585 

Other  liabilities 13,371,035 

$917,643,620 
Deduct  liabilities  on  special  deposits,     .        .        .         30,167,610 

—      887,476,010 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders, $151,078,203 

Deduct  paid-up  capital  (of  stock  companies),         .        .        .  8,190,000 

Accumulated  surplus, $142,888,203 

Reserves,  as  above, 904,272,585 

Total  Accumulation, $1,047,160,788 

In  computing  the  net  accumulation  we  have,  of  course,  deducted 
the  amount  of  capital  originally  paid  in,  in  the  stock  companies,  and 
also  the  amount  of  liabilities  other  than  reserves.  "We  then  have  the 
followino; : 

Total  accumulation,  Massachusetts  life  companies,  1890,  $48,239,- 
956;   1895,  $67,313,764.     Increase,  $19,073,808;  or  39.54  per  cent. 

Total  accumulation,  other  United  States  life  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts,  1890,  $675,590,178;  1895,  $1,047,160,788. 
Increase,  $371,570,610;  or  55  per  cent. 

Aggregate  accumulation,  all  companies,  1890,  $723,830,134;  1895, 
$1,114,474,552.     Increase,  $390,644,418  ;   or  53.97  per  cent. 

The  surplus  over  capital  in  1895,  in  the  stock  companies,  was  for 
the  Massachusetts  life  companies,  $678,759  ;  and  for  the  other  United 
States  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  $56,925,203;  or,  in  the 
aggregate,  $57,603,962.  If  this  sum  is  deducted  from  the  aggregate 
accumulation  in  1895  (i.e.,  $1,114,474,552)  there  will  remain  $1,056,- 
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870,590,  as  the  aggregate  accumulation  exclusive  of  capital  originally 
paid  in,  in  stock  companies,  and  the  surplus  over  capital  in  such 
companies  remaining  after  providing  the  required  insurance  reserve ; 
or,  in  other  words,  this  $1,056,870,590,  or  94.83  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate accumulation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  accumulated  amount  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  policy  holders,  consisting  of  the  insurance  reserve 
held  for  their  benefit  as  required  hy  law,  in  both  mutual  and  stock 
companies,  and  the  surplus  over  such  reserve  in  the  mutual  companies. 


THE   LEGISLATION  OF  1897   RELATING  TO  HOURS  OF 

LABOR,   AND  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT   OF 

WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN. 


Our  summary  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  relating  to  hours 
of  labor,  and  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  contained  in 
Bulletin  No.  3,  issued  July,  1897,  was  brought  up  to  January  1,  1897. 
The  following  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  date,  the  record  closing 
January  1,  1898 : 

In  Illinois,  children  under  14  are  not  permitted  to  work  for  wages 
in  mercantile  establishments,  ofiices,  laundries,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, factories,  or  workshops  ;  nor  if  under  16  at  a  gainful  occupation 
more  than  60  hours  per  week ;  nor  in  hazardous  or  immoral  employ- 
ments. Certificates,  in  form  prescribed  by  law,  substantially  the  same  as 
required  by  the  law  in  Indiana  and  ^Michigan,  hereafter  referred  to,  must 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  before  persons  over  the  age  of  14  years 
and  under  16  can  be  employed.  Before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  boys 
under  14  (and  women)  were  not  permitted  to  work  in  mines;  children 
under  13  could  not  be  legally  emploj^ed  in  shops,  factories,  or  manu- 
facturing establishments  unless  they  had  received  at  least  eight  weeks' 
schooling  during  the  current  year,  and  then  only  when  their  labor  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm  dependent  relatives  ;  and 
children  under  14  could  not  be  legally  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  the  statute  of  1897 
can  be  seen. 

In  Indiana,  no  person  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  woman  under 
18,  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  therein  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more 
than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one 
week  than  will  make  an  average  of  10  hours  per  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  in  which  such  employe  shall  have  worked  during  the 
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week.  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  if  under  16  there  shall  be  on  file  a  certificate 
containing  an  affidavit  by  the  parent  or  guardian  relating  to  age  and 
birth,  or  by  the  child  when  said  child  has  no  parent  or  guardian. 
Children  under  15  cannot  be  employed  in  the  care,  custody,  or  manage- 
ment of  elevators,  and  no  person  under  18  if  the  elevator  runs  at  a 
speed  of  over  200  feet  a  minute.  No  child  under  16  can  be  employed 
in  manufacturing  establishments  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  puljlic 
schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  lives,  who  cannot  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language.  If  any  child  seems 
physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  he  is  employed,  the 
factory  inspector  may  require  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some 
regular  physician.  These  provisions  are  part  of  the  first  general  factory 
law  which  has  been  enacted  in  Indiana,  which,  besides  fixing  the  hours 
of  labor,  includes  provisions  as  to  factory  inspection,  machinery,  ven- 
tilation, fire  escapes,  sweat  shops,  etc. 

In  Minnesota,  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mine,  or  in  any  mercantile 
establishment.  No  such  child  can  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  company,  except  during  the 
vacation  of  the  pul)lic  schools  in  the  town  where  said  child  is  employed. 
No  child  under  16  can  l)e  employed  at  any  occupation  dangerous  or  in- 
jurious to  life,  limb,  health,  or  morals,  nor  at  any  labor  of  any  kind 
outside  of  the  family  of  such  child's  residence  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  nor  after  seven  in  the  evening,  nor  more  than  10  hours  in  any 
one  day,  nor  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week ;  except  that  children 
not  less  than  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments on  Saturdays  and  for  10  days  before  Christmas  until  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  provided,  however,  that  this  permission  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  permit  such  children  to  work  more  than  10  hours  in 
any  one  day  nor  over  60  hours  in  any  one  week.  Before  the  passage  of 
this  law,  the  provision  prohibiting  emplo3^ment  outside  of  the  family  in 
which  the  child  resided  applied  to  children  under  14  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  after  six  at  night.  The  law  in  Minnesota  requires 
children  under  16  to  attend  school  12  weeks  in  each  year,  and  prohibits 
employment  in  indoor  occupations  except  during  vacations  whenever  such 
child  is  unable  to  read  and  write  in  English,  unless  regularly  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  day  or  evening  school.  To  this  there  was  an  exception,  now 
amended  by  the  statute  of  1897,  so  as  to  provide  that  when  the  la1)or  of 
any  minor  14  years  of  age  or  over  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school  authori- 
ties of  the  town  within  which  he  resides  may  in  their  discretion  permit 
such  child  to  be  employed  without  having  attended  school  as  required  by 
law,  and  also  permit  him  to  labor,  although  not  able  to  read  and  write 
in  the  Enolish  languao-e. 
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In  Michigan,  it  is  provided  that  a  sworn  statement  in  writing  must 
be  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  as  to  age  and  birth  of  the  child, 
without  which  it  is  unhxwful  to  employ  such  child  if  under  the  age  of  16 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  The  statement  may  be  made  by  the 
child,  if  said  child  has  no  parent  or  guardian,  and  must  be  kept  on  file 
by  the  employer  for  inspection  by  the  factory  inspector.  This  law  re- 
lates to  the  certificate  and  does  not  change  the  age  limit. 

In  Missouri,  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  is  to  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  wherein  power  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  or  where  the  work  to  be  done  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  two  reputable  physicians  in  the  locality  where  such  work  is  to  be  done, 
be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  child.  It  is  provided  that  extreme 
poverty  of  the  parent  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child  shall  be  a  good 
defence  in  case  of  actions  brought  under  the  law.  No  age  limitation  upon 
the  employment  of  children  in  factories  previously  existed  in  Missouri. 

In  JSfew  Jersey,  employes  in  bakeries  and  confectionary  establish- 
ments may  not  work  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than 
10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  average  10  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  worked  during  the 
week,  except  that  in  emergencies  employes  may  work  additional  time, 
not  exceeding  two  hours  per  day. 

In  Pennsylvania,  no  minor,  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman,  can  be 
employed  at  labor  or  detained  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  mer- 
cantile industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office 
for  a  longer  period  than  12  hours  in  any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period 
than  60  hours  in  any  week.  The  labor  of  children  under  13  years  of  age 
is  prohibited  in  such  establishments,  and  children  under  16  cannot  be 
employed  without  certificates  on  file  containing  affidavits  made  b}^  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  or  by  the  child  if  he  has  no  parent  or 
guardian,  stating  the  age,  date,  and  place  of  birth.  Minors  under  16 
who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  cannot  be  employed 
unless  they  have  attended  school  during  the  preceding  year  for  a  period 
of  16  weeks.  Employes  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 
shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  six  daj^s  in  any 
one  week,  said  day  to  commence  on  Sunday  not  before  six  o'clock  p.m., 
and  to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week. 
No  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bake- 
house between  the  hours  of  five  at  night  and  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
time  required  on  Sunday  for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night's  work  fol- 
lowing is  excepted.  Eight  hours  out  of  the  24  of  each  day  constitute  a 
legal  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ 
of  the  State  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  puljlic  works,  whether  employed  directly  by  the  State  or  municipality, 
or  by  contractors  therewith. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  employment  of  persons  of  either 
sex  under  21  years  of  age,  in  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  flax,  baggino-,  and 
paper  mills,  was  limited  to  10  hours  per  day  or  60  per  week ;  the  lal>or 
of  children  under  13  was  prohibited  in  such  establishments  ;  and  children 
under  16  could  not  be  legally  employed  therein  more  than  nine  months 
in  any  one  year,  nor  unless  they  had  attended  school  at  least  three  con- 
secutive months  in  the  same  year.  The  extensions  and  modifications  of 
the  statute  can  be  traced  in  comparison  with  this  prior  legislation. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  hours  of  labor  of  emplo^'es  of  street  rail- 
way companies  are  restricted  to  12  during  each  or  any  day  of  24  hours, 
and  employers  are  prohibited  from  making  contracts  or  agreements  with 
their  employes,  or  any  of  them,  providing  that  they  shall  work  for  more 
than  12  hours  during  each  day  or  any  day  of  24  hours.  This  is  a  new 
field  of  legislation  in  South  Carolina,  although  similar  statutes  have  l)een 
enacted  in  several  other  States. 

In  South  Dal'ota,  no  child  between  eioht  and  14  years  of  a^e  can 
be  employed  in  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  estaljlish- 
ment,  or,  except  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner  during 
the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  the  child  has  at- 
tended school  for  a  period  of  10  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by 
law.  In  certain  cases  attendance  may  be  excused.  The  efiect  of  this  law 
is  to  reduce  the  school  attendance  required  antecedent  to  employment 
from  12  to  10  weeks.     The  aofe  limitations  remain  unchanged. 

To  sum  up  : 

The  legislation  of  the  j'-ear  1897  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  puts  additional  limitations  upon  the 
employment  of  children  in  Illinois;  brings  Indiana  into  the  group  of 
States  which  have  legal  restrictions  as  to  hours,  and  as  to  the  employment 
of  persons  under  16  and  women  under  18  ;  strengthens  the  law  relating 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  and  estal>- 
lishes  legislation  of  this  character  in  Missouri;  regulates  hours  and  em- 
ployment in  bakeries  and  confectionery  manufactories  in  JSTew  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania ;  broadens  the  general  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  the 
employment  of  children  in  Pennsijlvania ;  includes  South  Carolina 
among  the  States  which  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  on  street  railwa^^s  ; 
and  modifies  the  requirements  respecting  the  schooling  of  children  in 
South  Dakota. 

CouET  Decisions. 

The  following  decisions  relative  to  statutes  fixing  hours  of  labor 
have  been  rendered  since  January  1,  1896  : 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  as  in  many  States,  there  is  a  general  pro- 
vision fixing  the  limit  of  a  legal  day's  work.  The  provisions  of  the 
statute  limit  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  in  all  public  employment, 
whether  conducted  directly  or  by  contract,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Judge  Wells,  of  Kansas,  rendered  a  decision 
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in  a  case  brought  before  him  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  writ  of  error 
from  the  lower  court,  in  the  case  of  Billingsley  v.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Marshall  County  (49  Pacific  Reporter,  329.)  In  the  lower 
court  judgment  had  been  rendered  for  the  defendant.  It  appears  that  in 
this  case  Billingsley  had  contracted  with  the  county  to  do  certain  clearly 
specified  work  for  a  certain  specified  sum  monthly,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract,  he,  having  received  his  pay  thereunder,  brought 
suit  to  collect  of  the  county  pay  for  excess  of  labor  over  eight  hours  per 
day  rendered  in  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The  plaintifi"  in  error 
claimed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was,  first,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
for  the  employed ;  and,  second,  to  give  the  unemploj^ed  a  better  chance 
to  get  work.  Judge  Wells,  in  rendering  an  adverse  decision,  thereby 
affirming  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  against  the  plaintiff,  states  : 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  thing  may  be  within  the  letter  of  a  statute,  and  yet  not 
within  the  statute,  because  not  within  its  spirit  or  intention.  But  in  this  case  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff  is  not  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  referred  to  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  county,  or  any  contractor  therewith,  to  require  or  permit  any  person  to  work 
more  than  eiglit  hours  per  day  under  any  contract  with  it,  except  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary emergenc}',  as  therein  designated.  In  this  case  there  was  no  claim  of  any  such 
emergency  as  contemplated  in  the  exception.  We  are  therefore  presented  with  this  al- 
ternative :  either  the  plaintiff  in  error  violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion, and  now  insists  upon  being  paid  for  doing  so,  or  that  chapter  does  not  apply  to 
cases  of  this  kind.  Each  of  these  positions  is  equally  fatal  to  the  plaintiff's  claim.  It  is 
an  elementary  principle  of  law  that  a  person  cannot  base  a  cause  of  action  upon  his  own 
wrong. 

Judge  Wells  further  says:  "The  writer  of  this  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  law  in  question  only  applies  to  people  who  work  by  the  day,  and 
not  to  those  taking  contracts  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  so  much 
money." 

In  Utah,  there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in 
underground  mines  and  in  smelters  and  ore  reduction  works  to  eight 
hours  a  day  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  Bulletin  No.  3,  July,  1897, 
we  gave  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy 
(46  Pacific  Reporter,  756)  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  In 
another  case  (State  v.  Holden,  46  Pacific  Reporter,  1105)  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  upheld  its  constitutionality,  and  aflSrmed  the  conviction  of  the  apel- 
lant,  Holden,  for  violation  thereof.  Chief  Justice  Zane,  in  rendering  the 
opinion,  says  : 

This  case  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  (above  mentioned),  except 
that  the  defendant  in  that  case  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act, 
in  employing  a  workingraan  in  underground  mining  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and 
the  conviction  in  this  one  was  for  the  employment  of  one  William  Hooley,  in  his  con- 
centrating mill,  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  The  conditions 
with  respect  to  health  of  laborers  in  underground  mines  doubtless  differ  from  those  in 
which  they  labor  in  smelters  and  other  reduction  works  on  the  surface.  Unquestion- 
ablj',  the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  in  mines  and  reduction  works  differ.    Poison- 
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ous  gases,  dust,  and  impali^able  substances  arise  and  float  in  the  air  in  stamp  mills, 
smelters,  and  other  works  in  which  ores  containing  metals,  combined  with  arsenic  or 
other  poisonous  elements  or  agencies,  are  treated,  reduced,  and  refined  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  effort  day  after  day,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  agencies, 
will  produce  morbid,  noxious,  and  often  deadly  effects  in  the  human  system.  *  *  * 
Twelve  hours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  14,  10  than  12,  and  eight  than  10. 
The  legislature  has  named  eight.     Such  a  period  was  deemed  reasonable. 

The  people  of  the  State,  in  their  constitution,  made  it  mandator}'  ujjon  the  legis- 
lature to  "  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  employes  in  factories, 
smelters,  and  mines."  Const.  Utah,  art.  16,  sec.  6.  We  do  not  feel  authorized  to  hold 
that  the  statute  quoted  was  not  designed,  calculated,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  class  of  men  who  labor  in  smelters  and  other  works  for  the  reduction  and  treat- 
ment of  ores.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  law  conflicts  with  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  the  power 
to  pass  the  law  does  not  exist  in  the  police  powei's  of  the  State.  The  authority  to  pass 
laws  calculated  and  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  or  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  to  secure  the  good  order  of  society,  and  the  general  welfare,  undoubtedly 
is  found  in  such  police  powers.  The  law  in  question  is  confined  to  the  protection  of  that 
class  of  people  engaged  in  labor  in  undei'ground  mines,  and  in  smelters  and  other  works 
wherein  ores  are  reduced  and  refined.  This  law  applies  only  to  the  classes  subjected  by 
their  employment  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  effects  attending  underground  mining 
and  work  in  smelters,  and  other  works  for  the  reduction  and  refining  of  ores.  There- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  or  decide  whether  the  legislature  can  fix  the  hours  of 
labor  in  other  employments.  Though  reasonable  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  law,  or  as  to  whether  the  law  is  calculated  or  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  safety,  or  comfort  of  the  people,  or  to  secure  good  order,  or  promote 
the  general  welfare,  we  must  resolve  them  in  favor  of  the  right  of  that  department  of 
government.  That  case  (Holden  v.  Hardy,  referred  to  above)  we  now  reaffirm  as  gov- 
erning this  one. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


October  1897  to  January  1898. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Bureau  collected  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  condition  of  employment  and  wages,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  October. 

Our  plans  have  in  view  the  quarterly  presentation  of  brief  state- 
ments from  the  leading  industrial  places  in  the  State,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  information  obtained  in  January  would  be  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  pressure  of  other  work  upon  the  Department,  and,  especially, 
the  preparation  of  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  cotton 
industry,  caused  a  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  January  Bulletin,  and 
prevented  the  inclusion  therein  of  the  matter  to  which  we  have  referred. 
In  order  that  a  basis  may  be  established  for  future  comparisons  we  now 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  information  obtained. 
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As  to  employment,  the  reports  indicated  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  first  week  of  January  as  compared 
with  the  first  week  of  October ;  this  condition  of  affairs  not  applying, 
however,  to  all  the  industries.  In  Boots  and  Shoes,  Machines  and 
Machinery,  and  in  some  of  the  minor  industries,  for  example.  Boxes, 
Barrels,  and  Kegs,  and  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Jewelry,  there  w^as  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  employed.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  whatever 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  general  business  conditions,  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1897  had  not  enlarged  employment  in  manufact- 
uring industries ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  had  declined,  possibly,  five  per  cent. 

In  general,  the  conditions  as  to  employment  were  paralleled  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  earnings  of  the  employes.  Slight 
increases  in  the  weekly  payroll  for  the  week  ending  January  8,  1898,  as 
compared  with  the  payroll  for  the  week  ending  October  9,  1897,  were 
reported  only  in  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Jewelry ;  Cotton  Goods  ;  Ma- 
chines and  Machinery  ;  and  Woollen  Goods.  The  Cotton  Goods  industry, 
as  a  whole,  however,  was  much  depressed,  and  has  not  since  recovered. 
The  decline  in  earnings  for  the  first  week  in  elanuary  as  compared  with 
the  first  wxek  in  the  preceding  October,  notwithstanding  increases  in 
certain  industries  and  individual  factories,  w^as,  upon  the  face  of  the 
returns  received,  fully  nine  per  cent. 

Returns  from  retail  dealers  supplying  groceries,  provisions,  clothing, 
etc.  to  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  indicated  a  decline 
both  in  cash  and  credit  sales  for  the  week  ending  January  8,  as  against 
the  week  ending  October  9,  1897.  Upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  cash 
sales  declined  nearly  15  per  cent  and  credit  sales  about  10  per  cent. 
The  number  of  credit  customers,  however,  also  declined  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  tendency  of  the  retail  prices  of 
many  commodities  consumed  by  the  workingman's  family  was  upward,  and 
in  January,  as  compared  with  October,  had  shown  considerable  advance. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  returns  received  from  dealers  indicated 
a  restriction  of  purchases,  and  a  tendency  to  buy  a  cheaper  quality  of 
goods,  in  January  than  in  October,  and  also  that  many  credit  purchasers 
w^ere  unable  to  pay  according  to  agreement,  and  were  therefore  falling 
behind  in  payments  ;  thus  corroborating  the  returns  showing  diminished 
employment  and  earnings. 

This  brief  summary  indicates  a  general  depression  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  workino-man  durino-  the  closino-  month  of  1897  and  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  a  date  three  months 
earlier.  Part  of  this  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  seasonal  depressions  in 
certain  industries  and  part  to  the  general  condition  of  business  which 
had  not  recovered  from  the  continued  dulness  beo'innino-  in  1893.  The 
next  period  of  comparison  will  end  May  21,  and  the  results,  as  against 
those  indicated  for  January,  will  appear  in  the  July  Bulletin. 
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HOURS   OF  LABOR  IN  DOMESTIC   SERVICE. 


The  Committee  on  Domestic  Eeform  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  since  its  organization  in  1896,  has  conducted 
original  investigations  respecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers 
in  domestic  service  perform  their  labor.  One  of  the  specific  objects 
which  the  Committee  has  had  in  view  is  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 
domestic  workers,  of  whom  there  is  generally  a  limited  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  by  drawing  from  the  surplus  that  frequently 
exists  in  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  industrial  wage  earners.  Incidental 
to  this  purpose,  the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  present 
domestic  situation  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  its  defects  and 
inharmonies  in  order  that  needed  and  practical  reforms  might  be  suo-- 
gested,  thus  possibly  removing  some  of  the  difiiculties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  transference  of  labor  from  industrial  to  domestic  channels. 

The  present  article  deals  with  the  results  of  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Committee  respecting  the  hours  of  labor  in  domestic  service,  the 
returns  obtained  having  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  for  tabulation. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  warrant  for  its  treatment 
here.  The  woman  who  is  employed  in  the  store  or  factory  usually  works 
during  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  day,  running  from  a  regular  hour  in 
the  morning  to  a  definite  hour  in  the  afternoon,  with  possibly  some  addi- 
tional evening  service  in  certain  cases  if  in  mercantile  employment,  and 
generally  with  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  for  lunch. 
Employment  is  generally  uniform  during  every  day  of  the  week,  except 
Sunday,  with,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  towards  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturday  in  summer.  The  tendency  is  also  towards  an  eight-hour 
day  in  factor}^  employments,  in  which  the  hours  of  labor  are  already 
limited  by  laAV  to  58  per  week  for  women  and  minors.  In  mercantile 
employment  while  10  hours,  or  in  some  cases  less,  may  be  the  rule  in 
the  larger  establishments  in  the  central  business  district  of  Boston, 
evening  service  not  being  rendered  except  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ;  nevertheless,  much  longer  service  is  required  in  the  smaller  estab- 
lishments outside  the  central  business  district,   in  the  suburbs,  and  in 
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cities  other  than  Boston,  even  running  as  high  as  75  hours  per  week  in 
certain  kinds  of  shops,  the  average  possibly  being  as  high  as  11|  or  12 
hours  per  day,  including  Saturday  night  service  and  allowing  for  an 
evening  or  two  oft*  during  the  week. 

How  do  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  domestic  worker  compare  with 
these  ?*  It  is,  of  course,  generally  understood  that  the  daily  period  of  ser- 
vice is  much  longer.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  domestic  employment  makes 
it  difficult  to  fix  definite  limits  to  each  and  every  day's  work.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  the  nominal  day's  work  ma}^  be  longer,  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  domestic  worker  is  not  so  continuously  employed, 
and  that  the  hours  of  rest  between  the  hours  of  beginning  and  closing 
each  day  are  really  a  substantial  oftset  to  the  longer  period  during  which 
the  domestic  worker  is  on  duty,  as  compared  with  the  industrial  worker. 
How  many  hours  of  rest  does  the  domestic  worker  actually  have  during 
the  24  hours  of  each  day?  To  this  question,  as  to  the  other,  there  is 
usually  no  definite  reply. 

The  returns  obtained  by  the  Committee,  however,  throw  consider- 
able light  on  both  these  questions.  In  all,  the  number  of  returns 
received  cover   184  difterent  families   in  which   289  persons   were  em- 


Classified  Distribution  of  Daily  Time  : 

Aver  ages. -f 

First  AVeek 

Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 

Number 
Employed 

Busy 

CaU 

Free 

Rest 

1 

Chambcrinaids, 

1 

11.34 

- 

3.17 

9.09 

2 

$4.62 

1 

11.34 

- 

3.17 

9.09 

3 

Cbarobermaid8  and  laundreBBes, 

6 

9.33 

1.48 

3.56 

8.45 

4 

$4.00, 

3 

9.03 

1.39 

4.21 

8.57 

& 

4.50 

3 

10.03 

1.64 

3.31 

8.32 

6 

Chambermaids  and  Beamstresses,    . 

3 

10.21 

1.30 

3.15 

8.54 

7 

$4.00 

1 

9.26 

1.04 

5.04 

8.26 

8 

4.50 

2 

10.49 

1.43 

2.20 

9.08 

9 

Cooka, 

47 

10.54 

1.25 

3.26 

8.15 

10 

$3.50 

2 

11.19 

1.09 

3.26 

8.06 

11 

4.00 

13 

10.49 

1.34 

3.16 

8.21 

12 

4.50, 

9 

10.31 

1.29 

3.38 

8.22 

13 

6.00 

18 

11.05 

1.34 

3.14 

8.07 

14 

6.00,    

4 

11.30 

0.43 

3.40 

8.07 

15 

6.46, 

1 

8.43 

- 

6.21 

8.56 

16 

CookB  and  laundreBsea 

2 

9.32 

3.06 

3.09 

8.13 

17 

$4.00 

1 

9.17 

3.02 

3.41 

8.00 

18 

5.00 

1 

9.47 

3.11 

2.36 

8.26 

19 

General  houBework 

127 

10.23 

1.33 

3.47 

8.17 

20 

$2.50 

3 

10.29 

1.14 

4.19 

7.58 

21 

2.75 

1 

11.24 

1.21 

3.41 

7.34 

22 

3.00 

19 

9.50 

1.33 

4.18 

8.19 

23 

3.25 

1 

10.26 

1.51 

3.26 

8.17 

24 

3.50,    

49 

10.26 

1.36 

3.46 

8.13 

*  The  important  investigations  of  Prof.  Lucy  M  Salmon,  of  Vassar  College,  cover  this  among  other  feat- 
ures of  the  problem  of  domestic  service,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

t  These,  and  similar  averages  afterward  presented,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  full  time  for  the  week  by 
the  numbur  of  days. 
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ployed,  individual  schedules  being  furnished  for  245  of  these.  Al- 
though the  number  is  comparatively  limited,  the  importance  of  the 
returns  is  not  dependent  entirely  upon  it.  They  cover  not  only  differ- 
ent kinds  of  service,  but  different  kinds  of  families,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered entirely  representative  of  the  general  conditions  obtaining  in  Boston 
and  vicinity.  In  118  families  one  servant  only  was  employed;  44  fami- 
lies employed  two  ;  10  families,  three  ;  eight  families,  four  ;  three  families, 
five ;  and  one  family,  six ;  the  different  proportions  which  the  number 
of  families  in  each  class  bears  to  the  total  number  thus  roughly  indicating 
the  proportions  obtaining  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  number  of 
families  having  but  a  single  servant  being  largely  in  the  majority.  The 
returns  cover  the  facts  for  two  different  weeks. 


The  Subdivision  of  Daily  Time. 
The  following  table  presents  in  detail  the  average  number  of  hours 
and  minutes  per  day  during  which  the  employes  of  each  class  were  either 
busy  or  subject  to  call,  with  the  average  number  of  hours  and  minutes 
included  under  the  heads  of  "free  time"  and  "rest."  In  this  table 
the  employes  in  each  class  are  grouped  according  to  the  weekly  wages 
received  by  them. 

Classified  Distribution  of  Daily  Time:  Averages.* 


• 

Second  Week 

Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  {— ),  of  Average  Number 

OF  Hours  and  Minutes  per  Day  for  Each 

Person  for  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Bas5' 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 



10.17 

_ 

4.34 

9.09 

—1.17 

_ 

+1.17 

= 

1 

10.17 

- 

4.34 

9.09 

—1.17 

- 

+1.17 

= 

2 

9.18 

2.04 

3.58 

8.40 

—0.15 

+0.18 

+0.02 

—0.05 

3 

8.31 

1.54 

4.36 

8.59 

-0.32 

+0.15 

+0.15 

+0.02 

4 

10.04 

2.15 

3.20 

8.21 

+0.01 

+0.21 

—0.11 

-0.11 

5 

10.11 

1.34 

3.24 

8.61 

—0.10 

+0.04 

+0.09 

—0.03 

6 

10.00 

1.51 

3.43 

8.26 

+0.34 

+0.47 

-1.21 

= 

7 

10.16 

1.26 

3.15 

9.03 

—0.33 

-0.17 

+0.55 

—0.05 

8 

10.51 

1.25 

3.31 

8.13 

-0.03 

= 

+0.05 

—0.02 

9 

11.56 

1.26 

2.32 

8.06 

+0.37 

+0.17 

—0.54 

= 

10 

10.58 

1.33 

3.03 

8.26 

+0.09 

—0.01 

—0.13 

+0.05 

11 

10.11 

1.37 

4.01 

8.11 

—0.20 

+0.08 

+0.23 

—0.11 

12 

10.55 

1.29 

3.32 

8.04 

—0.10 

-0.05 

+0.18 

—0.03 

13 

11.12 

0.43 

3.57 

8.08 

—0.18 

= 

+0.17 

+0.01 

14 

10.43 

- 

4.39 

8.38 

+2.00 

- 

—1.42 

-0.18 

15 

9.33 

2.39 

3.32 

8.16 

+0.01 

—0.27 

+0.23 

+0.03 

16 

9.17 

3.02 

3.41 

8.00 

= 

= 

= 

= 

IT 

9.49 

2.15 

3.24 

8.32 

+0.02 

—0.56 

+0.48 

+0.06 

18 

10.21 

1.32 

3.53 

8.14 

—0.02 

—0.01 

+0.06 

—0.03 

19 

10.26 

1.23 

4.09 

8.02 

—0.03 

+0.09 

—0.10 

+0.04 

20 

11.28 

1.24 

3.45 

7.23 

+0.04 

+0.03 

+0.04 

—0.11 

21 

9.4T 

1.40 

4.20 

8.13 

—0.03 

+0.07 

+0.02 

—0.06 

22 

10.13 

1.26 

4.04 

8.17 

—0.13 

—0.25 

+0.38 

= 

23 

10.25 

1.31 

3.53 

8.11 

= 

—0.05 

+0.07 

-0.02 

24 

*  These,  and  similar  averages  afterward  presented,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  full  time  for  the  week  by 
the  number  of  days. 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Daily  Time :  Averages  *  —  Continued. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


General  housework  —  Con. 

$3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

LaundreBses 

$4.62 

Nursery  governesseB, 

$5.00, 

Nursery  maids 

$2.00 

2.50,    

3.00 

8.50 

4.00,    

Parlor  maids,      .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.30 

4.50,    

5.00 

Beamstresses,      .        .        .        . 
$4.00, 

SeamstresseB  and  ladies'  maids, 
$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
$2.50 

Second  girls 

$3.00, 

3.25 

3.50 

3.92,    

4.00 

4.50 

5.00,    .        .        .        .        . 

Waitresses,         .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.15 

4.50 

5.77, 


Number 
Employed 


1 

46 
4 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

7 
I 
3 
1 
1 
1 

7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

34 
5 
1 

5 
1 
16 
4 
2 

5 
1 
1 

2 
1 


First  Week 


Busy 


9.30 
10.30 
10.39 
10.47 

8.26 
8.26 

11.10 
11.10 

11.04 
9.51 
11.34 
11.26 
10.09 
11.21 

10.18 
8.39 

12.47 
9.28 

11.32 

10.26 
10.28 

10.53 
10.53 

10.49 
10.49 

10.28 
10.53 
10.49 
10.15 
10.17 
10.23 
10.49 
9.11 

10.13 
11.34 
9.13 
9.55 
10.26 


Call 


1.39 
1.35 
1.24 
1.01 


2.02 
2.02 

1.53 
2.36 
1.17 
2.30 
2.34 
1.43 

2.22 
3.59 
0.26 
2.28 
1.36 

2.21 
2.21 


1.21 
1.21 

2.22 
2.16 
3.13 
3.06 
1.43 
2.05 
2.16 
3.17 

1.49 
1.00 

2.54 
2.17 


4.21 

8.30 

3.38 

8.17 

3.01 

8.56 

3.41 

8.31 

4.47 

10.47 

4.47 

10.47 

2.51 

7.57 

2.51 

7.57 

2.55 

8.08 

3.32 

8.01 

3.34 

7.35 

1.26 

8.38 

2.47 

8.30 

1.56 

9.00 

2.28 

8.52 

2.42 

8.40 

2.09 

8.38 

2.45 

9.19 

2.06 

8.46 

2.00 

9.13 

2.00 

9.13 

4.33 

8.34 

4.33 

8.34 

3.15     ' 

8.35 

3.15 

8.35 

2.47 

8.25 

2.47 

8.04 

1.51 

8.07 

1.54 

8.45 

3.17 

8.43 

2.59 

8.33 

2.19 

8.36 

4.36 

6.56 

3.00 

8.58 

2.17 

9.09 

5.39 

9.08 

2.08 

9.03 

2.47 

8.30 

RECAPITULATION. 


Classification  of  Service. 


Chambermaids,  .... 
Chambermaids  and  laundresses. 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses. 

Cooks, 

Cooks  and  laundresses,     . 


dumber 
Employed 


Busy 


11.34 
9.33 
10.21 
10.54 
9.32 


*  See  foot-note,  page  2,  ante. 


First  Week 


1.46 
1.30 
1.25 
3.06 


3.17 
3.56 
3.15 
3.26 
3.09 


9.09 
8.45 
8.54 
8.15 
8.13 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Daily  Time:  Averages*  —  Continued.       


Second  Week 

Increase  (+),  ob  Decrease  (— ),  of  Average  Number 

OF   HODBS    AND   MiNDTES   PER  DAT   FOR   KACH 

Person  for  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Best 

9.30 

1.39 

4.21 

8.30 

^ 



-- 

1 

10.28 

1.33 

3.42 

8.17 

—0.02 

—0.02 

+0.04 

= 

2 

10.53 

1.18 

2.56 

8.53 

+0.14 

—0.06 

—0.05 

—0.03 

3 

9.56 

0.55 

4.43 

8.26 

—0.51 

—0.06 

+1.02 

—0.05 

4 

6.00 

^ 

6.26 

11.34 

—2.26 

- 

+1.39 

+0.47 

5 

6.00 

- 

6.26 

11.34 

—2.26 

- 

+1.39 

+0.47 

6 

10.59 

1.26 

3.15 

8.20 

-0.11 

—0.36 

+0.24 

+0.23 

7 

10.59 

1.26 

3.15 

8.20 

—0.11 

—0.36 

+0.24 

+0.23 

8 

10.43 

1.49 

3.14 

8.14 

—0.21 

—0.04 

+0.19 

+0.06 

9 

9.51 

2.36 

3.32 

8.01 

= 

= 

= 

= 

10 

10.54 

0.56 

4.19 

7.51 

—0.40 

—0.21 

+0.45 

+0.16 

11 

11.26 

3.00 

1.00 

8.34 

= 

+0.30 

—0.26 

-0.04 

12 

10.26 

2.34 

2.30 

8.30 

+0.17 

— 

-0.17 

— 

13 

10.39 

1.43 

2.39 

8.59 

—0.42 

- 

+0.43 

—0.01 

14 

9.58 

2.20 

2.52 

8.50 

—0.20 

—0.02 

+0.24 

—0.02 

15 

8.40 

3.51 

2.53 

8.36 

+0.01 

—0.08 

+0.11 

—0.04 

16 

11.13 

0.26 

3.47 

8.34 

—1.34 

— 

+1.38 

—0.04 

17 

9.17 

2.28 

3.00 

9.15 

—0.11 

= 

+0.15 

—0.04 

18 

11.19 

1.39 

2.17 

8.45 

—0.13 

+0.03 

+0,11 

—0.01 

19 

10.26 

1.43 

2.43 

9.08 

— 

-0.38 

+0.43 

—0.05 

20 

10.26 

1.43 

2.43 

9.08 

= 

—0.38 

+0.43 

-0.05 

21 

10.43 

_ 

4.43 

8.34 

—0.10 

- 

+0.10 

= 

22 

10.43 

- 

4.43 

8.34 

—0.10 

- 

+0.10 

= 

23 

9.34 

1.30 

4.21 

8.35 

—1.15 

+0.09 

+1.06 

= 

24 

9.34 

1.30 

4.21 

8.35 

—1.15 

+0.09 

+1.06 

= 

25 

10.32 

2.15 

2.44 

8.29 

+0.06 

—0.07 

—0.03 

+0.04 

26 

10.53 

2.04 

2.56 

8.07 

— 

—0.12 

+0.09 

+0.03 

27 

10.36 

2.15 

3.06 

8.03 

—0.13 

—0.58 

+1.15 

—0.04 

28 

9.57 

2.24 

2.49 

8.50 

—0.18 

—0.42 

+0.55 

+0.05 

29 

11.47 

2.09 

1.21 

8.43 

+1.30 

+0.26 

-1.56 

= 

30 

10.41 

2.09 

2.31 

8.39 

+0.18 

+0.04 

—0.28 

+0.06 

31 

10.31 

2.14 

2.37 

8.38 

—0.18 

—0.02 

+0.18 

+0.02 

32 

9.11 

3.17 

4.36 

6.56 

= 

= 

= 

= 

33 

10,06 

1.38 

3.15 

9.01 

—0.07 

—0.11 

+0.15 

+0.03 

34 

10.43 

1.13 

2.56 

9.08 

—0.51 

+0.13 

+0.39 

—0.01 

35 

10.21 

- 

4.30 

9.09 

+1.08 

- 

—1.09 

+0.01 

36 

9.49 

2.19 

2.41 

9.11 

—0.06 

—0.35 

+0.33 

+0.08 

37 

9.47 

2.17 

3.26 

8.30 

-0.39 

= 

+0.39 

= 

38 

RECAPITULATION, 


Second  Week 

Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  (— ),  of  Average  Number 

of  Hours  and  Minutes  per  Day  for  Each 

Person  for  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Best 

10,17 

_ 

4.34 

9.09 

—1.17 

_ 

+1.17 

== 

1 

9,18 

2.04 

3.58 

8.40 

—0.15 

+0.18 

+0.02 

—0.05 

2 

10,11 

1.34 

3.24 

8.51 

—0.10 

+0.04 

+0.09 

—0.03 

3 

10.51 

1.25 

3.31 

8.13 

—0.03 

= 

+0.05 

-0.02 

4 

9.33 

2.39 

3.32 

8.16 

+0.01 

—0.27 

+0.23 

+0.03 

5 

♦  See  foot-note,  page  2,  ante. 
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RECAPITULATION  -Concluded. 
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Classification  of  Sehvicb. 


General  housework,  , 

Laundresses 

Nursery  governesseB, 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids,  .... 
Seamstresses,  .... 
BeametresBes  and  ladies'  maids, 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls. 

Second  girls 

Waitresses,         .... 


All  branches  or  domestic  service, 


Number 
Employed 


127 
1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 
34 
5 


245 


FiBST  Wbek 


Busy 


10.23 
8.26 
11.10 
11.04 
10.18 
10.26 
10.53 
10.49 
10.26 
10.13 


10.29 


2.02 
1.53 
2.22 
2.21 

1.21 
2.22 
1.49. 


1.41 


3.47 
4.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.28 
2.00 
4.33 
3.15 
2.47 
3.00 


3.29 


8.17 
10.47 
7.57 
8.08 
8.52 
9.13 
8.34 
8.35 
8.25 
8.58 


8.21 


*  See  foot-note,  pnge  2,  ante. 

The  245  employes  covered  by  this  talkie  include  one  chambermaid, 
wages  $4.62  per  week;  six  chambermaids  and  laundresses,  three  of 
whom  received  $4.00  and  three  $4.50  per  week;  three  chaml)ermaids 
and  seamstresses,  one  receiving  $4.00  and  two  $4.50  per  week;  47 
cooks,  of  whom  two  were  paid  $3.50  ;  13,  $4.00  ;  nine,  $4.50  ;  18,  $5.00  ; 
four,  $6.00;  and  one,  $6.46  per  week;  two  cooks  and  laundresses,  one 
at  $4.00  and  one  at  $5.00  per  week ;  127  employes  engaged  in  general 
housework,  the  largest  single  group,  including  three  at  $2.50;  one  at 
$2.75;  19  at  $3.00;  one  at  $3.25;  49  at  $3.50;  one  at  $3.75;  46  at 
$4.00  ;  four  at  $4.50  ;  and  three  at  $5.00  per  week. 

There  are  also  included  in  the  table  one  laundress  at  $4.62  per 
week;  two  nursery  governesses  at  $5.00;  seven  nursery  maids,  of  whom 
one  receives  $2.00;  three,  $2.50;  one,  $3.00;  one,  $3.50;  and  one 
$4.00  per  week ;  seven  parlor  maids,  two  at  $4.00;  one  at  $4.30;  two 
at  $4.50,  and  two  at  $5.00  per  week;  one  seamstress  at  $4.00;  one 
seamstress  and  ladies'  maid  at  $4.00;  one  seamstress  and  second  girl  at 
$2.50  ;  34  employes  classed  as  second  girls,  of  whom  five  received  $3.00  ; 
one,  $3.25;  five,  $3.50;  one,  $3.92;  16,  $4.00;  four,  $4.50;  and  two, 
$5.00,  weekly;  and  five  waitresses,  one  at  $4.00;  one  at  $4.15;  two  at 
$4.50  ;  and  one  at  $5.77  per  week. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that  the  returns  embody  all  the 
important  branches  of  household  service,  and  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  schedules  is  further  shown  by  the  comparatively  wide  range 
of  wages  in  the  different  groups,  each  wage  class  receiving  its  propor- 
tionate attention. 

The  conditions  as  to  hours  of  service  may  be  best  seen,  perhaps, 
from  the  recapitulation,  in  which  a  single  line  is  devoted  to  each 
different  class  among  the  employes,  the  final  line  presenting  an  average 
for  the  entire  number. 

With  respect  to  the  245  employes,  as  a  whole,  the  returns  for  the 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Daily  Time :  Averages  *  —  Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION"—  Concluded. 


Second  Week 

Increase  (-|-),  or  Decrease  (— ),  of  Average  Number 

OF  Hours  and  JIindtes  per  Dat  for  Each 

Person  for  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

10.21 

1.32 

3.53 

8.14 

—0.02 

—0.01 

+0.06 

—0.03 

1 

6.00 

- 

6.26 

11.34 

-2.26 

- 

+1.39 

+0.47 

2 

10.59 

1.26 

3.15 

8.20 

-0.11 

—0.36 

+0.24 

+0.23 

3 

10.43 

1.49 

3.14 

8.14 

—0.21 

—0.04 

+0.19 

+0.06 

4 

9.58 

2.20 

2.52 

8.50 

—0.20 

—0.02 

+0.24 

—0.02 

5 

10.26 

1.43 

2.43 

9.08 

= 

—0.38 

+0.43 

—0.05 

6 

10.43 

- 

4.43 

8.34 

—0.10 

- 

+0.10 

= 

7 

9.34 

1.30 

4.21 

8.35 

—1.15 

+0.09 

+1.06 

= 

8 

10.32 

2.15 

2.44 

8.29 

+0.06 

—0.07 

—0.03 

+0.04 

9 

10.06 

1.38 

3.15 

9.01 

—0.07 

—0.11 

+0.15 

+0.03 

10 

10.25 

1.39 

3.36 

8.20 

—0.04 

—0.02 

+0.07 

-0.01 

11 

*  See  foot-note,  page  2,  ante. 

first  week  show  the  average  daily  busy  time  to  be  10  hours  and  29 
minutes,  although  in  addition  the  average  length  of  time  within  which 
the  employe  was  subject  to  call,  that  is  not  free,  was  one  hour  and  41 
minutes. 

The  average  length  of  free  time  was  three  hours  29  minutes,  and  the 
time  of  rest  averaged  eight  hours  21  minutes  per  day.  The  average  busy 
time  for  the  second  week  was  10  hours  25  minutes ;  the  call  time 
averaging  one  hour  39  minutes ;  and  the  free  time,  three  hours  36 
minutes ;  while  the  time  devoted  to  rest  was  upon  the  average  eight 
hours  20  minutes.  On  the  whole,  the  decrease  in  the  average  busy 
time  in  the  second  week  as  compared  with  the  first  was  four  minutes. 
The  call  time  decreased  two  minutes ;  the  free  time  increased  seven 
minutes  ;  and  the  time  of  rest  decreased  one  minute,  on  the  average. 

In  the  different  groups  some  interesting  variations  appear.  In  each 
week  the  hours  actually  busy  for  the  six  employes  classed  as  chamber- 
maids and  laundresses,  the  two  classed  as  cooks  and  laundresses,  and  for 
the  single  employe  who  did  laundry  work  only,  are  materially  less  than 
for  any  of  the  others.  Plainly,  the  diminution  in  the  hours  of  busy  time 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employes  in  these  three  groups  are  engaged  in 
service  which  does  not  require  the  same  continuous  application  as  is 
demanded  in  other  branches.  In  each  of  the  other  cases,  excepting  the 
single  employe  engaged  in  chamber  work,  the  two  nursery  governesses, 
and  seven  nursery  maids,  who  during  the  first  week  were  busy  more 
than  11  hours  per  day,  and  also  excepting  the  seven  parlor  maids  and 
one  seamstress  and  second  girl,  who  during  the  second  week  were  busy 
less  than  10  hours  per  day,  the  busy  time  is  between  10  and  11  hours  in 
each  week. 

So  far  as  the  returns  indicate,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  mean  daily  time  during  which  the  employe  is  actively  employed, 
varying  from  slightly  in  excess  of  10  hours  to  nearly  11,  according  to 
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the  kind  of  work  and  the  exigencies  of  particular  seasons,  which  make  slis^ht 
variations  from  week  to  week.  The  main  body  of  the  taljle  shows  varia- 
tions from  this  mean  in  each  branch  of  the  service.  For  example,  although 
the  average  busy  time  for  the  47  cooks  was  10  hours  54  minutes  in  the 
first  week,  and  10  hours  51  minutes  in  the  second  week,  there  were  two 
cooks  included  in  the  grou}:)  whose  average  busy  time  was  11  hours  19 
minutes,  and  11  hours  56  minutes  ;  18  cooks  for  whom  the  averages  were 
11  hours  five  minutes,  and  10  hours  55  minutes  ;  four  cooks  avera^ins:  11 
hours  30  minutes,  and  11  hours  12  minutes;  and  one,  who  happened  to 
receive  the  highest  pay,  was  required  to  work  only  eight  hours  43  min- 
utes per  day  during  the  first  week,  the  busy  time  being  increased  to  10 
hours  43  minutes  in  the  second  week.  On  the  whole,  the  cooks,  nursery 
maids,  and  parlor  maids  show  the  widest  variations  from  the  mean. 

In  the  following  table  the  call  time  has  been  added  to  the  busy  time 
for  each  class,  and  presented  as  the  aggregate  length  of  the  da^^'s  work 
for  each  of  the  weeks  under  consideration  : 


Classification  of  Service. 


Length  of  Dat's  Work  in  Hours 

and  jmjnctes 


First  Week 

Second  Week 

11.34 

10.17 

11.19 

11.22 

11.51 

11.45 

12.19 

12.16 

12.38 

12.12 

11.56 

11.53 

8.26 

.6.00 

13.12 

12.25 

12.57 

12.32 

12.40 

12.18 

12.47 

12.09 

10.53 

10.43 

12.10 

11.04 

12.48 

12.47 

12.02 

11.44 

Chambermaids, 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses. 

Cooks, 

Cooks  and  laundresses 

General  housework, 

Laundresses 

Nursery  governesses,  .... 

Nursery  maids, 

Parlor  maids, 

Seamstresses 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls. 

Second  girls 

Waitresses, 

All  beanohes  of  domestic  service. 


12.04 


By  thus  combining  the  call  time  and  the  busy  time,  we  arrive  at 
the  real  length  of  the  day's  service,  since,  although  not  actually  busy, 

Classified  Distribution  of  Weekly  Time. 


First  Week 

Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 

Number 
Employed 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Eest 

1 

Chambermaids, 

1 

81.00 

_ 

23.00 

64.00 

2 

$4.62 

1 

81.00 

- 

23.00 

64.00 

3 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 

6 

66.50 

12.22 

27.33 

61.15 

4 

$4.00 

3 

63.20 

11.30 

30.25 

62.45 

5 

4.50 

3 

70.20 

13.15 

24.40 

59.45 

6 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses,    . 

3 

72.27 

10.. 30 

22.45 

62.18 

7 

$4.00 

1 

66.00 

7.30 

35.30 

69.00 

8 

4.50 

2 

75.45 

12.00 

16.23 

63.52 

HOURS    OF   LABOR   IN   DOMESTIC    SERVICE.  \) 

the  employes  are  not  free  during  these  hours.  The  average,  for  all  the 
branches  of  domestic  service  included  in  the  table,  is  for  the  first  week 
12  hours  10  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week  12  hours  four  minutes. 
The  average  combined  busy  and  call  time  for  the  nursery  governesses 
during  the  first  week  w^as  13  hours  12  minutes,  declining  to  12  hours 
25  minutes  in  the  second  week ;  while  the  nursery  maids  performed  an 
average  dailv  service  ago-regating  12  hours  57  minutes  durino-  the  first 
week,  and  12  hours  32  minutes  during  the  second  week.  When  the 
busy  and  call  time  is  united  in  this  way,  the  length  of  the  day's  work  for 
the  cooks  is  slightly  above  the  average  for  both  weeks,  being  12  hours 
19  minutes  for  the  first  week,  and  12  hours  16  minutes  for  the  second 
week.  It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  out  of  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
day's  service  the  cooks  are  busy  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time  than 
the  nursery  governesses  and  nursery  maids,  although  the  daily  period  of 
service  for  the  nursery  employes  is  greater  than  that  for  the  cooks.  The 
average  length  of  the  day's  work,  including  busy  and  call  time,  is  greater 
than  the  general  average  for  the  following  classes  of  employes,  the  figures 
for  each  of  the  weeks  being  taken  into  account:  Cooks,  cooks  and  laun- 
dresses, nursery  governesses,  nursery  maids,  parlor  maids,  seamstresses, 
and  second  girls ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  length  of  the  day's 
work  is  considerably  less  than  the  general  average  for  the  laundresses, 
and  slightly  less  for  the  chambermaids  and  laundresses,  chambermaids 
and  seamstresses,  general  housework,  seamstresses  and  la-dies'  maids,  and 
waitresses.  In  this  comparison  no  branches  have  been  mentioned  in 
which  the  variation,  either  up  or  down,  did  not  appear  in  both  of  the 
weeks  under  consideration. 

The  Subdivision  of  Time  for  the  Week. 
In  computing  the  average  daily  time  shown  in  the  preceding  tables, 
the  changes  from  the  normal  on  account  of  ofi"  time,  either  during  the 
week  or  on  Sunday,  have  been  disregarded.  To  show  the  average  full 
time  for  the  week  the  following  table  is  introduced,  the  classification  of 
employes,  both  according  to  the  nature  of  service  and  according  to  the 
difi'erent  wages  paid,  being  the  same  as  that  in  the  preceding  tables. 


Classi 

fied  Distribution  of  Weekly  Time 

Second  Week 

Increase  (+),  or  Decrease  ( — ),  of  Average  Number 
OF  Hours  and  Minutes  for  Each  Person 
1      FOR  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Kest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

72.00 

- 

32.00 

64.00 

—9.00 

- 

+9.00 

= 

1 

72.00 

- 

32.00 

64.00 

—9.00 

- 

+9.00 

= 

2 

65.02 

14.33 

27.45 

60.40 

—1.48 

+2.11 

+0.12 

—0.35 

3 

59.35 

13.20 

32.10 

62.55 

—3.45 

+1.50 

+1.45 

+0.10 

4 

70.30 

15.45 

23.20 

58.25 

+0.10 

+2.30 

—1.20 

—1.20 

5 

71.15 

11.00 

23.50 

61.55 

—1.12 

+0.30 

+1.05 

—0.23 

6 

70.00 

13.00 

26.00 

59.00 

+4.00 

+5.30 

—9.30 

= 

7 

71.53 

10.00 

22.45 

63.22 

-3.52 

-2.00 

+6.22 

-0.30 

8 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Weekly  Time  —  Continued. 


Classification  of  Servicb  and  Wages. 


Cooke, 

$3.50 

4.00,    

4.50 

5.00 

6.00, 

6.46 

Cooks  and  laundresses,     . 

$4.00 

5.00 

General  housework,  . 

$2.50, 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

Laundresses 

$4.62, 

Nursery  governesses, 

$5.00 

Nursery  maids 

$2.00 

2.50, 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

Parlor  maids,      .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.30 

4.50 

5.00 

Seamstresses 

$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
$4.00, 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
$2.50, 

Second  girls,       .        .        .        . 

$3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.92 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00, 

Waitresses,         .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.15 

4.50,    

5.77,    


Number 
Employed 


47 
2 

13 
9 

18 
4 
1 

2 
1 
1 

127 
3 
1 

19 
1 

49 
1 

46 
4 
3 

1 
1 


7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

34 
5 
1 
5 
1 

16 
4 
2 

5 
1 
1 
2 
1 


First  Week 


Busy 


76.17 
79.15 
75.43 
73.38 
77.37 
80.30 
61.00 

66.45 
65.00 
68.30 

72.39 
73.25 
79.45 
68.51 
73.00 
72.52 
66.30 
73.33 
74.30 
75.30 

59.00 
59.00 

78.08 
78.08 

77.27 
69.00 
80.55 
80.00 
71.00 
79.30 

72.04 
60.30 
89.30 
66.15 
80.45 

73.00 
73.00 

76.10 
76.10 

75.45 
75.45 

'72.58 
76.12 
75.45 
71.45 
72.00 
72.39 
75.41 
64.15 

71.27 
81.00 
64.30 
69.23 
73.00 


Call 


10.00 
8.00 
10.59 
10.22 
10.57 
5.00 

21.45 
21.15 
22.15 

10.56 

8.40 

9.30 

10.54 

13.00 

11.15 

11.30 

11.05 

9.45 

7.05 


14.15 
14.15 

13.15 

18.15 
9.00 
17.30 
18.00 
12.00 

16.32 
27.53 
3.00 
17.15 
11.15 

16.30 
16.30 


9.30 
9.30 

16.36 
15.54 
22.30 
21.39 
12.00 
14.33 
15.49 
23.00 

12.42 

7.00 

20.15 
16.00 


24.01 
24.00 
22.53 
25.27 
22.38 
25.38 
44.30 

22.00 
25.45 
18.15 

26.30 
30.10 
25.45 
30.06 
24.00 
26.23 
30.30 
25.24 
21.08 
25.45 

33.30 
33.30 

20.00 
20.00 

20.24 
24.45 
25.00 
10.00 
19.30 
13.30 

17.15 
18.53 
15.00 
19.15 
14.45 

14.00 
14.00 

31.50 
31.50 

22.45 
22.45 

19.30 
19.30 
13.00 
13.15 
23.00 
20.52 
16.15 
32.15 

20.57 
16.00 
39.30 
14.53 
19.30 


57.42 
56.45 
58.25 
58.33 
56.48 
56.52 
62.30 

57.30 
56.00 
59.00 

57.55^ 
55.45 
53.00 
58. 0» 
58.00 
57.30 
59.30- 
57.58 
62.37 
59.40 

75.30 
75.30 

55.37 
55.37 

56.54 
56.00 
53.05 
60.30 
59.30 
63.00 

62.0» 
60.44 
60.30 
65.15 
61.15 

64.30 
64.30 

60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 

58. 5* 
56.24 
56.45 
61.21 
61.00 
59.56- 
60.15 
48.30 

62.54 
64.00 
64.00 
63.29 
59.30 
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Classified  Distribution 

of  Weekly 

Time  —  Continued. 

Second  "Week 

INCKEA8E  (+),  OR  DECREASE  (  — ),  OF  AVERAGE   NUMBER 

OF  Hours  and  Minutes  for  Each  Person 
FOR  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

76.00 

10.01 

24.33 

57.26 

-0.17 

+0.01 

+0.32 

—0.16 

1 

83.30 

10.00 

17.45 

56.45 

+4.15 

+2.00 

—6.15 

= 

2 

76.48 

10.53 

21.22 

68.57 

+1.05 

—0.06 

—1.31 

+0.32 

3 

71.16 

11.17 

28.07 

57.20 

—2.22 

+0.55 

+2.40 

—1.13 

4 

76.28 

10.25 

24.42 

56.25 

—1.09 

—0.32 

+2.04 

—0.23 

5 

78.26 

5.00 

27.41 

56.53 

—2.04 

=: 

+2.03 

+0.01 

6 

75.00 

- 

32.30 

60.30 

+14.00 

- 

—12.00 

—2.00 

7 

66.52 

18.30 

24.45 

57.53 

+0.07 

-3.15 

+2.45 

+0.23 

8 

65.00 

21.15 

25.45 

56.00 

= 

= 

= 

= 

9 

68.45 

15.45 

23.45 

59.45 

+0.15 

-6.30 

+5.30 

+  0.45 

10 

72.25 

10.41 

27.12 

57.42 

—0.14 

—0.15 

+0.42 

—0.13 

11 

73.00 

9.40 

29.00 

56.20 

-0.25 

+1.00 

—1.10 

+0.35 

12 

80.15 

9.45 

26.15 

61.45 

+0.30 

+0.15 

+0.30 

—1.15 

13 

68.32 

11.39 

30.19 

57.30 

—0.19 

+0.45 

+0.13 

—0.39 

14 

71.30 

10.00 

28.30 

58.00 

—1.30 

—3.00 

+4.30 

= 

15 

72.58 

10.36 

27.11 

57.15 

+0.06 

—0.39 

+0.48 

—0.15 

16 

66.30 

11.30 

30.30 

59.30 

= 

= 

= 

= 

17 

73.15 

10.51 

25.56 

57.58 

—0.18 

—0.14 

+0.32 

= 

18 

76.11 

9.08 

20.30 

62.11 

+1.41 

—0.37 

—0.38 

-0.26 

19 

69.30 

6.25 

33.00 

59.05 

—6.00 

—0.40 

+7.15 

—0.35 

20 

42.00 

_ 

45.00 

81.00 

—17.00 

- 

+11.30 

+5.30 

21 

42.00 

- 

45.00 

81.00 

—17.00 

- 

+11.30 

+5.30 

22 

76.53 

10.00 

22.45 

58.22 

-1.15 

—4.15 

+2.45 

+2.45 

23 

76.63 

10.00 

22.45 

68.22 

—1.15 

—4.15 

+2.45 

+2.45 

24 

75.04 

12.41 

22.36 

57.39 

—2.23 

—0.34 

+2.12 

+0.45 

25 

69.00 

18.15 

24.45 

56.00 

= 

= 

= 

= 

26 

76.20 

6.30 

30.10 

55.00 

—4.35 

—2.30 

+5.10 

+1.55 

27 

80.00 

21.00 

7.00 

60.00 

— 

+3.30 

—3.00 

—0.30 

2S 

73.00 

18.00 

17.30 

59.30 

+2.00 

= 

—2.00 

= 

29 

74.30 

12.00 

18.30 

63.00 

—5.00 

= 

+5.00 

= 

30 

69.45 

16.21 

20.07 

61.47 

—2.19 

—0.11 

+2.52 

-0.22 

31 

60.38 

27.00 

20.08 

60.14 

+0.08 

-0.53 

+1.15 

—0.30 

32 

78.30 

3.00 

26.30 

60.00 

-11.00 

= 

+11.30 

—0.30 

33 

65.00 

17.15 

21.00 

64.45 

—1.16 

= 

+1.45 

-0.30 

34 

79.15 

11.30 

16.00 

61.15 

—1.30 

+0.15 

+1.15 

= 

35 

73.00 

12.00 

19.00 

64  00 

= 

—4.. 30 

+5.00 

—0.30 

36 

-      73.00 

12.00 

19.00 

64.00 

=: 

—4.30 

+5.00 

—0.30 

37 

75.00 

- 

33.00 

60.00 

—1.10 

~ 

+1.10 

= 

38 

75.00 

•        - 

33.00 

60.00 

—1.10 

+1.10 

= 

39 

67.00 

10.30 

30.30 

60.00 

—8.45 

+1.00 

+7.45 

= 

40 

67.00 

10.30 

30.30 

60.00 

—8.45 

+1.00 

+7.45 

= 

41 

73.41 

15.46 

19.10 

59.23 

+0.43 

—0.50 

—0.20 

+0.27 

42 

76.12 

14.27 

20.33 

56.48 

= 

—1.27 

+1.03 

+0.24 

43 

74.15 

15.45 

21.45 

56.15 

—1.30 

—6.45 

+8.45 

-0.30 

44 

69.42 

16.48 

19.45 

61.45 

-2.03 

—4.51 

+6.30 

+0.24 

45 

82.30 

15.00 

9.30 

61.00 

+10.30 

+3.00 

—13.30 

= 

46 

74.45 

15.02 

17.35 

60.38 

+2.06 

+0.29 

—3.17 

+0.42 

47 

73.34 

15.38 

18.19 

60.29 

—2.07 

-0.11 

+2.04 

+0.14 

48 

64.15 

23.00 

32.15. 

48.30 

= 

= 

= 

= 

49 

70.42 

11.24 

22.42 

63.12 

—0.45 

—1.18 

+1.45 

+0.18 

50 

75.00 

8.30 

20.30 

64.00 

-6.00 

+1.30 

+4.30 

= 

51 

72.30 

- 

31.30 

64.00 

+8.00 

- 

—8.00 

= 

52 

68.45 

16.15 

18.45 

64.15 

-0.38 

-4.00 

+3.52 

+0.46 

53 

68.30 

16.00 

24.00 

69.30 

—4.30 

= 

+4.30 

= 

54 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Weekly  Time  —  Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Classification  of  Sebvice. 


ChambermaidB, 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses,      . 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses,    . 

Cooks, 

Cooke  and  laundresses 

General  housework 

Laundresses, 

Nursery  governesses 

Nursery  maids, 

Parlor  maids 

Seamstresses, 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 

Second  girls 

Waitresses, 

All  branches  op  domestic  service. 


Number 
Employed 


1 

6 
3 

47 
2 
127 
1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 

34 
6 


FiKsT  Week 


Busy 


81.00 

66.50 
72.27 
76.17 
66.45 
72.39 
59.00 
78.08 
77.27 
72.04 
73.00 
76.10 
75.45 
72.58 
71.27 


73.20 


12.22 
10.30 
10.00 
21.45 
10.56 

14.15 
13.15 
16.32 
16.30 

9.30 
16.36 
12.42 


11.50 


23.00 
27.33 
22.45 
24.01 
22.00 
26.30 
33.30 
20.00 
20.24 
17.15 
14.00 
31.50 
22.45 
19.30 
20.57 


24.22 


64.00 
61.15 
62.18 
57.42 
57.30 
57.55 
75.30 
65.37 
56.54 
62.09 
64.30 
60.00 
60.00 
58.56 
62.54 


58.28 


The  recapitulation  of  this  table  shows  in  its  final  line  that  the  average 
time  during  which  the  employes,  as  a  whole,  were  busy  during  the  first 
week  was  73  hours  20  minutes,  dropping  to  72  hours  54  minutes  in  the 
second  week.  The  average  time  during  which  the  employes  were  subject  to 
call  during  the  first  week  was  11  hours  50  minutes,  and  during  the  second 
week,  11  hours  32  minutes.  The  free  time  during  the  first  week  averaged 
24  hours  22  minutes,  and  during  the  second  week,  25  hours  10  minutes ; 
the  time  devoted  to  rest  being,  on  the  average,  58  hours  28  minutes  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  and  58  hours  24  minutes  during  the  second  week. 

In  the  following  table  the  busy  and  call  time  has  been  combined  for 
the  week,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  average  length  of  the  week's 
service  in  hours  and  minutes  : 


Classification  of  Service. 


Length  of  Week's  AVork  in  Hours 
AND  Mindtes 


Fu-st  Week 

Second  Week 

81.00 

72.00 

79.12 

79.35 

82.57 

82.15 

86.17 

86.01 

88.30 

85.22 

83.35 

83.06 

59.00 

42.00 

92.23 

8S.53 

90.42 

87.45 

88.36 

86.06 

89.30 

85.00 

76.10 

75.00 

85.15 

77.30 

89.34 

89.27 

84.09 

82.06 

85.10 

84.26 

Chambermaids, 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses. 

Cooks 

Cooks  and  laundresses 

General  housework, 

Laundresses, 

Nursery  governesses,  .... 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids 

Seamstresses 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 

Second  girls, , 

Waitresses, 

All  branches  of  domestic  serticb, 
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Classified  Distribution  of  Weekly  Time  —  Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Second  Week 

INCKEASE  (+),   OR  DeCKEASE  (— ),   OF   AVERAGE    NUMBER 

OF  Hours  and  Minutes  for  Each  Person 
FOR  Second  Week  as  Compared  with  First  Week 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

Busy 

Call 

Free 

Rest 

72.00 

_ 

32.00 

64.00 

—9.00 

+9.00 

= 

1 

65.02 

14.33 

27.45 

60.40 

-1.48 

+2.11 

+0.12 

—0.35 

2 

71.15 

11.00 

23.50 

61.55 

-1.12 

+0.30 

+1.05 

-0.23 

3 

76.00 

10.01 

24.33 

57.26 

-0.17 

+0.01 

+0.32 

-0.16 

4 

66.52 

18.30 

24.45 

57.53 

+0.07 

—3.15 

+2.45 

+0.23 

5 

72.25 

10.41 

27.12 

57.42 

—0.14 

—0.15 

+0.42 

-0.13 

6 

42.00 

- 

45.00 

81.00 

—17.00 

- 

+11.30 

+5.30 

7 

76.53 

10.00 

22.45 

58.22 

—  1.15 

-4.15 

+2.45 

+2.45 

8 

75.04 

12.41 

22.36 

57.39 

-2.23 

-0.34 

+2.12 

+0.45 

9 

69.45 

16.21 

20.07 

61.47 

-2.19 

—0.11 

+2.52 

-0.22 

10 

73.00 

12.00 

19.00 

64.00 

= 

—4.30 

+5.00 

-0.30 

11 

75.00 

- 

33.00 

60.00 

—1.10 

- 

+1.10 

= 

12 

67.00 

10.30 

30.30 

60.00 

-8.45 

+1.00 

+7.45 

= 

13 

73.41 

15.46 

19.10 

59.23 

-fO.43 

—0.50 

—0.20 

+0,27 

14 

70.42 

11.24 

22.42 

63.12 

—0.45 

-1.18 

+1.46 

+0.18 

15 

72.54 

11.32 

25.10 

58.24 

—0.26 

—0.18 

+0.48 

-0.04 

16 

The  average  time  of  service  for  the  entire  group  of  245  employes 
was  85  hours  10  minutes  for  the  first  week,  and  84  hours  26  minutes  for 
the  second  week ;  and  these  averages  may  stand  as  representing  general 
conditions,  so  far  as  can  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  two  weeks. 
The  following  classes  of  employes  were  employed  longer  (including  call 
time)  than  the  general  average  in  each  of  the  weeks  :  Cooks,  cooks  and 
laundresses,  nursery  governesses,  nursery  maids,  parlor  maids,  seam- 
stresses, and  second  girls  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chambermaids,  and  the 
employes  who  did  laundry  work  only  and  laundry  work  combined  with 
chamber  work,  chambermaids  and  seamstresses,  general  housework,  also 
the  seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids,  and  waitresses  rendered  service  ag- 
o-reo-ating  less  than  the  average  in  each  of  the  weeks  considered. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  full  time  of  service  is  taken  into 
account,  the  relation  of  the  diiferent  classes  to  the  general  average  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  appeared  when  busy  time  only  is 
considered.  This  difference,  of  course,  is  due  entirely  to  the  difi'erent 
amounts  of  call  time  returned  for  the  different  classes  of  employes. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  tracing  the  variations  from  the  nor- 
mal in  the  different  classes  of  employes,  and  the  relation  of  this  variation 
to  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in  each  class,  may,  of  course,  consult 
the  data  contained  in  the  body  of  the  table. 

Busy  Tuvie  on  the  "Day  Out." 
The  effect  upon  the  daily  working  time  of  what  is  popularly  called 
the  "  day  out,"  usually  granted  to  the  domestic  employe  during  the  week, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is  presented  in  the  same  detail  and 
subject  to  the  same  classification  as  that  contained  in  the  preceding  table, 
in  order  that  cross  references  may  be  made,  if  desired. 
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Busy  Time  on  *■'■  Day  Out:"  Averages  by  Branch  of  Service  and  Compensation. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


First  Week 


Number 
Employed 


Chambermaids  and  laundresses,    . 

$•1.00, 

4.50 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses, 

$4.00 

4.50 

Cooks, 

$3.50, 

4.00,  

4.50 

5.00 

6.00,  

6.46 

Cooks  and  laundresses,  . 

$5.00 

General  housework, 

$2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00,  

4.50 

5.00,  

Laundresses, 

$4.62 

Nursery  governesses, 

$5.00 

Nursery  maids,        .... 

$2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

Parlor  maids,  .... 

$4.00 

4.30 

4.50,         

5.00 

BeamstresseB  and  ladles'  maids,    . 
$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
$2.50, 

Second  girls, 

$3.00 

3.25 

3.50, 

3.92,  

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

Waitresses 

$4.00 

4.15 

4.60 

5.77 


15 

33 

1 

31 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 


Average  Busy 

Time  In  Hours 

and  Minutes 


7.00 
6.30 
7.30 

7.08 
6.15 
8.00 

7.22 
8.15 
6.49 
8.09 
8.00 
4.45 
6.00 

9.00 
9.00 

7.36 

7.27 
7.45 
8.30 
7.31 
8.20 
6.35 

6.30 
6.30 

7.15 
7.15 

8.00 
8.00 


7.51 
7.38 

7.30 
8.15 

7.00 
7.00 


7.09 
8.00 

8.15 
3.30 
7.21 
6.80 
7.00 

8.15 

8.00 
8.00 
9.00 


Second  Week 


Number 
Employed 


Averajte  Busy 

Time  111  Hours 

and  Minutes 


7.15 
6.45 
8.00 

6.53 

6.53 
7.08 

7.02 
8.17 
7.05 
5.00 


7.03 
5.00 
7.34 
7.42 
8.30 
6.13 
7.-53 
5.45 


7.15 
7.15 

8.00 
8.00 
8.30 
7.30 

6.42 
6.00 
5.30 
7.00 
8.00 


6.30 
6.30 

7.46 
7.15 
8.15 
6.56 

8.13 
8.20 
7.00 

8.08 
7.30 

8.00 
9.00 
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Busy  Time  on  "  Day  Out:  "  Averages  hy  Branch  of  Service  and  Compensation 

—  Concluded. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Classification  of  Service. 


Chambermaids  and  lauDdressea,   . 
Chambermaids  and  seamstressee, 

Cooks, 

Cooks  and  laundresses, 

General  housework, 

Laundresses 

Nursery  governesses, 

Nursery  maids, 

Parlor  maids, 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids,    . 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls. 

Second  girls 

Waitresses 

All  branches  or  domestic  service, 


First  Week 


Number 
Employed 


154 


Average  Busy 

Time  In  Hours 

and  Minutes 


7.00 
7.08 
7.22 
9.00 
7.36 
6.30 
7.15 
8.00 
7.51 
7.00 

7.09 
8.15 


7.30 


Second  Week 


Number 
Employed 


Average  Busy 

Time  in  Hours 

and  Minutes 


7.15 
6.53 


7.03 

7.15 
8.00 
6.42 

6.30 
7.46 
8.08 


7.12 


In  referring  to  the  recapitulation,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  employes  included  within  it  is  only  154  for  the  first  week,  and 
165  for  the  second  week.  In  other  words,  91  employes  were  given  no 
"day  out"  during  the  first  week,  and  80  had  no  "  day  out"  during  the 
second  week,  out  of  the  total  number  of  245  employes  previously  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  busy  time  on  the  "day 
out"  for  all  the  persons  who  had  such  a  day  during  the  first  week 
was  seven  hours  30  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week,  seven  hours  12 
minutes.  This  figure,  of  course,  may  be  compared  with  the  general 
average  daily  busy  time  previously  cited,  which  was  for  all  classes  of 
employes,  10  hours  29  minutes  the  first  week,  and  10  hours  25  minutes 
the  second  week.  Thus,  although  the  employes  nominally  had  a  "  day 
out,"  the  full  amount  of  busy  time  returned  on  that  day  was,  upon  the 
average,  only  two  hours  59  minutes  less  than  the  daily  average  for  the 
entire  week  for  the  first  week,  and  three  hours  13  minutes  less  than  the 
daily  average  for  the  entire  week  for  the  second  week.  The  details  for 
each  class  of  employes  appear  in  the  table,  and  may  be  compared  with 
similar  details  in  the  preceding  tables. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  reported  no  "  day 
out "  during  the  week  included  in  each  of  the  weeks  under  consideration 
one  chambermaid,  one  chambermaid  and  seamstress,  one  nursery  gov- 
erness, two  parlor  maids,  one  seamstress,  and  one  waitress.  The  num- 
ber of  cooks  who  had  no  time  out  was  for  the  first  week  20,  and  for  the 
second  16.  There  were  also  one  cook  and  laundress  for  the  first  week 
and  two  for  the  second ;  41  employes  in  general  housework  during  the 
first  week  and  35  during  the  second ;  two  chambermaids  and  laundresses 
during  the  first  week  and  one  during  the  second ;  one  laundress  during 
the  second  week ;   six  nursery  maids  during  the   first  week  and  three 
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during  the  second ;  one  seamstress  and  ladies'  maid  during  the  second 
week ;  one  seamstress  and  second  girl  during  the  first  week ;  and  13 
second  girls  during  the  first  week  and  14  during  the  second,  none  of 
whom  had  a  so-called  "day  out"  during  the  week  in  question.  Un- 
doubtedly in  some  cases  these  employes  were  given  opportunity  to  go  out 
during  the  evening  so  as  to  partly  compensate  for  the  usual  "  day  out." 
In  other  cases,  while  no  fixed  "  day  out "  is  given,  employes  may  take  out- 
ing time  occasionally  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  work,  or  dis- 
commode the  family.  Besides  this,  the  common  practice  prevails  of 
allowing  a  "  day  out"  once  in  two  weeks,  hence  in  most  cases  where  an 
employe  had  no  ' '  day  out "  during  the  particular  weeks  covered  by  the 
inquiry  it  is  probable  that  a  "day  out"  was  given  during  the  preceding 
or  following  week. 

Busy  Time  on  Sundays. 

The  next  table,  identical  in  form  with  the  one  just  presented,  shows 
the  average  busy  time  upon  Sundays. 


Busy  Time  on  Sundays :  Averages  by  Branch  of  Service  and  Compensation. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


Chambermuids,  .... 
$4.62, 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 

$4.00 

4.50 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses, 

$4.00, 

4.50,    

Cooks, 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

6.00 

6.46 

CooIjs  and  laundresses, 

$4.00, 

5.00,    

General  housework,  . 

$2.50, 

2.75 

3.00,    

3.25,    

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50,    

5.00 

Laundresses 

$4.62 

Nursery  governesses,         .        , 
$5.00 


Number 
Employed 


1 
1 

6 
3 
3 

3 
1 

2 

47 
2 

13 
9 

18 
4 
1 

2 
1 
1 

127 
3 
1 

19 
1 

49 
1 

46 
4 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 


Average  Bdst  Time  in  Hours  and 
Minutes  for  Sundays 


9.00 
9.00 

5.35 
4.20 
6.50 

6.30 
3.30 
8.00 

8.06 
6.53 
7.44 
7.56 
8.20 
9.11 
*_ 

4.45 
6.30 
3.00 

7.11 
4.40 
7.30 
7.09 
6.15 
6.59 
8.30 
7.30 
6.38 
8.35 

12.00 
12.00 

10.23 
10.23 


Second  Week 


4.28 
3.15 
5.40 

5.45 
2.30 
7.23 

8.14 
8.23 
7.46 
8.15 
8.17 
9.11 
9.00 

4.45 
6.30 
3.00 

7.08 

5.20 

7.30 

6.56 

6.15 

6.53 

8.30 

7.27 

9.15 

6.10 

*_ 

*_ 

9.23 
9.23 
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Busy  Time  on  Sundays :  Averages  by  Branch  of  Service  and  Compensation  — 

Concluded. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


Nursery  maids,  .... 

$2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

Parlor  maids,      .... 

$4.00 

4.30,    

4.50,    

5.00 

Beametresses 

$4.00 

SeamstreBses  and  ladies'  maids, 
$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
$2.50 

Second  girls,       .... 

$3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.92 

4.00,    

4.50,    

5.00,    

"Waitresses 

$4.00 

4.15 

4.50 

5.77,    


Number 
Employed 


7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

34 
5 
1 
5 
1 

16 
4 
2 

5 
1 
1 

2 
1 


Average  Bust  Time  in  Hours  and 
MiNUTBS  FOR  Sundays 


8.11 
7.30 
8.45 
8.00 
5.00 
10.30 

7.45 
4.08 

11.30 
6.45 

10.30 

2.30 
2.30 

11.40 
11.40 

6.00 
6.00 

7.26 
7.21 
9.45 
8.33 
7.00 
6.38 
9.23 
6.30 

6.12 

5.30 

*_ 

6.23 

6.30 


Second  Week 


8.34 
7.30 
8.10 
11.30 
11.00 
5.30 

6.24 
4.23 
8.00 
7.15 
6.45 

2.30 
2.30 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.00 

7.44 
8.57 
8.00 
7.42 
8.30 
7.12 
8.45 
6.30 

5.36 
6.00 
8.30 
5.45 
2.00 


RECAPITULATION. 


Classification  of  Service. 


Chambermaids 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses,    . 

Cooks, 

Cooks  and  laundresses 

General  housework 

Laundresses, 

Nursery  governesses, 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids 

Seamstresses, 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls,         .        .        , 

Second  girls, 

"Waitresses, 

All  branches  of  domestic  bebtice. 


Number 
Employed 


3 

47 
2 
127 
1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 

34 
5 


Average  Bust  Time  in  Hours  and 

Minutes  foe  Sundats 


First  Week 


9.00 
5.35 
6.30 
8.06 
4.45 
7.11 
12.00 
10.23 
8.11 
7.45 
2.30 
11.40 
6.00 
7.26 
6.12 


7.24 


Second  Week 


*_ 

4.28 

5.45 

8.14 

4.45 

7.08 

*_ 

9.23 
8.34 
6.24 
2.30 
6.00 
5.00 
7.44 
5.36 


7.18 


*  Away. 
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Four  employes  out  of  the  whole  number  considered  were  reported 
upon  the  schedules  as  being  away  all  the  time  on  Sunday ;  one  cook  and  one 
waitress  during  the  first  week,  and  one  chambermaid  and  one  laundress 
during  the  second  week.  In  qualification  it  is  explained  that  these  were 
old  servants  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  family  for  many  years, 
and  that  every  other  week,  that  is,  once  in  two  weeks,  they  were  given 
their  time  extending  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning.  In 
computing  the  general  average  for  Sunday  for  the  specified  branches  of 
service,  these  cases  have  been  disregarded. 

The  average  busy  time  upon  Sunda}'  for  the  employes,  as  a  whole, 
was  for  the  first  week  seven  hours  24  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week 
seven  hours  18  minutes.  Variations  from  the  average,  presented  by  the 
averages  for  the  difierent  classes,  may  be  noted  in  the  table,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  Sunday,  instead  of  being  a  light  or 
easy  day  for  the  employ^,  really  requires  longer  service,  classed  as  busy 
time,  than  that  rendered  during  the  week. 

That  the  effect  of  including  call  time  with  the  busy  time  on  the 
"  day  out"  and  Sunday  may  be  seen,  we  insert  a  condensed  table  show- 
ing the  average  full  service  time  for  each  class  of  employes. 


Classification  of   Servicb. 


Average  Fcll  Seuvicb  Time 
ON  "Day  Out" 


FiBST  Week 


Number    Time 


Chambermaids, 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses,     . 
Chambermaids  and  seamstresses, . 

Cooks, 

Cooks  and  laundresses, 

General  housework 

Laundresses, 

Nursery  governesses,      .        .        .        . 

Nursery  miiiils, 

Parlor  maids, 

Seamstresses, 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids,     . 
Beamstrewses  and  second  girls, 

Second  girls, 

Waitresses, 

All  brakches  op  domestic  service, 


7.23 
7.08 
7.27 
9.00 
7.39 
6.30 
7.15 
8.00 
7.51 

7.00 

7.10 
8.15 


Second  Week 


Number    Time 


165 


7.15 
8.08 
7.17 

7.41 

7.15 
7.53 

6.42 


10.00 
7.53 
8.08 


7.37 


AVERAGE  Full  Service  Time 
ox  Sunday 


First  "Week 


Number    Time 


1 

6 
3 

*47 
2 

127 
1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 
34 
•5 


9.00  i 
6.40 
7.50  [ 
8.48  ' 

10.30  ' 
7.46  ' 

12.00 

10.23 
8.49 
9.54 
7.00 

11.40 
7.00 
9.30 
9.19 


8.19 


Second  Week 


Number    Time 


*1 
6 
3 

47 

2 

127 

•1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 

34 
5 


245 


8.28 
7.35 
9.41 
4.45 
7.21 

9.23 
9.43 
7.41 
2.30 
6.00 
6.00 
8.56 
6.42 


*  Includes  one  employe  *'  away  "  who  is  not  considered  in  the  average. 


The  average  full  service  time  on  the  "  day  out,"  the  entire  number 
of  employes  who  had  such  a  day  being  considered,  and  including  under 
the  head  of  service  time  both  busy  and  call  time,  was  for  the  first  week 
seven  hours  33  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week  seven  hours  37  min- 
utes. Comparing  these  results  with  the  corresponding  averages  for  busy 
time  only,  given  on  page  15,  namely,  seven  hours  30  minutes,  and  seven 
hours  12  minutes,  it  is,  of  course,  seen  that  the  call  time  on  the  "day 
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out"  has  little  effect  in  increasing  the  average  period  of  service.  That 
is,  when  the  busy  time  is  over  on  that  daj  the  employe  is  permitted 
to  go. 

On  Sunday,  however,  the  case  is  slightly  different.  The  present 
table  shows  that  the  average  full  service  time  on  Sunday,  call  time  being 
included,  was,  for  the  first  week  eight  hours  19  minutes,  and  for  the 
second  week  eight  hours  three  minutes,  as  against  seven  hours  24  min- 
utes and  seven  hours  18  minutes,  for  busy  time  only,  shown  by  the 
recapitulation  on  page  17.  That  is,  the  inclusion  of  call  time  with 
busy  time  lengthens  the  average  period  of  service  on  Sunday  about  one 
hour,  when  all  the  employes  are  considered.  The  variations  from  this, 
shown  by  the  average  for  the  different  classes,  may  be  noted  from  the 
table  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  recapitulations. 

Daily  Busy  Time  Exclusive  of  Sunday  and  the  "Day  Out." 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  busy  time,  exclusive  of 
Sundays  and  the  "  day  out."  That  is,  in  computing  the  daily  average, 
the  "day  out"  and  Sunda}^  have  been  omitted,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
shorter  working  time  on  these  two  days  of  the  week  shall  not  operate  to 
reduce  the  average  daily  busy  time. 


Daily  Busy  Time  {Exclusive  of  Sunday  and  "  Day  Out")  :  Averages  by  Branch 

of  Service  and  Compensation. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


Chambermaids 

$4.62 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses, 

$4.00 

4.50 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses, 

$4.00 

4.50 

Cooks, 

$3.50, 

4.00 

4.50, 

5.00 

6.00 

6.46 

Cooks  and  laundresses, 

$4.00, 

5.00,    

General  housework,  . 

$2.50 

2.75 

3.00 


Number 
Employed 


3 
3 

3 
1 

2 

47 
2 

13 
9 

18 
4 
1 

2 
1 
1 

127 
3 
1 
19 


Average  Daily  Bust  Time  in 
HoDRS  AND  Minutes 


12.00 
12.00 

10.37 
10.15 
10.58 

11.28 
11.15 
11.35 

11.50 
12.25 
11.51 
11.17 
11.56 
12.32 
11.00 

10.32 

9.45 

11.18 

11.20 
11.28 
12.03 
10.44 


Second  Week 


12.00 
12.00 

10.30 
9.51 
11.09 

11.26 
11.15 
11.32 

11.54 
12.31 
12.12 
11.11 
11.54 
12.29 
11.00 

10.22 
9.45 
10.58 

11.20 
11.39 
12.08 
10.42 
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Daily  Busy  Time  {Exclusive  of  Sunday  and  '■'•Day  Out") :  Averages  by  Branch 
of  Service  and  Compensation  —  Continued. 


Classification  of  Service  and  Wages. 


General  houBework  —  Con. 

$3.25, 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

Laundresses,       .        .        .        . 
$4.62, 

Nursery  governesses, 

$5.00 

Nursery  maids 

$2.00,    

2.50 

3.00 

3.50,    

4.00 

Parlor  maids,      .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.30 

4.50 

5.00, 

Seamstresses,      .        .        .        . 
$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids, 
$4.00 

Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
$2.50 

Second  girls,       .        .        .        . 

$3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.92,    .        .        .        . 

4.00,    

4.50, 

5.00 

Waitresses,         .        .        .        . 

$4.00 

4.15 

4.50,    

5.77 


Number 

Average  Daily  Busy  Time  in 
Hours  and  Minutes 

Emi)loyed 

First  Week 

Second  Week 

1 

11.08 

10.53 

49 

11.24 

11.28 

1 

9.54 

9.54 

46 

11.27 

11.26 

4 

11.49 

11.55 

3 

12.04 

11.09 

1 

8.06 

7.00 

1 

8.06 

7.00 

2 

11.40 

11.37 

2 

11.40 

11.37 

7 

11.39 

11.27 

1 

10.15 

10.15 

3 

12.16 

11.47 

1 

12.00 

12.00 

1 

11.00 

11.00 

1 

11.30 

11.30 

7 

11.07 

11.05 

2 

9.45 

9.41 

1 

13.00 

13.00 

2 

10.08 

10.09 

2 

12.30 

12.27 

1 

11.45 

11. 4& 

1 

11.45 

11.45 

1 

11.30 

11.30 

1 

11.30 

11.30 

1 

11.38 

11. 0& 

1 

11.38 

11.06 

34 

11.22 

11.21 

5 

11.36 

11.39 

1 

10.35 

11.36 

5 

10.37 

10.51 

1 

12.18 

12.20 

16 

11.40 

11.32 

4 

11.28 

11.21 

2 

9.52 

9.52 

5 

11.29 

11.18 

1 

12.35 

12.18 

1 

11.18 

10.40 

2 

11.00 

11.00 

1 

11.30 

11.30 

RECAPITULATION. 


Classification  of  Service. 

Number 
Employed 

Average  Daily  Bust  Time  in 
Hours  and  Minutes 

First  Week 

Second  Week 

Chambermaids 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses 

Cooks           

1 

6 

3 

47 

12.00 
10.37 
11.28 
11.50 

12.00 
10.30 
11.26 
11.54 
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Daily  Busy  Time  {Exclusive  of  Sunday  and  "  Day  Out  "  )  ;  Averages  by  Branch 
of  Service  and  Compensation  —  Concluded. 

RECAPITULATION  —  Concluded. 


Classification  of  Service. 


Oooks  and  laundresses 

General  housework 

Laundresses 

Nursery  governesses,        .        .        .        • 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids 

Seamstresses, 

Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids. 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls. 

Second  girls 

Waitresses, 

All  branches  of  domestic  service, 


Number 
Employed 


2 
127 


AVERAGE  Daily  Bust  Time  in 
Hours  and  Minutes 


10.32 
11.20 
8.06 
11.40 
11.39 
11.07 
11.45 
11.30 
11.38 
11.22 
11.29 


11.25 


Second  Week 


10.22 
11.20 
7.00 
11.37 
11.27 
11.05 
11.45 
11.30 
11.06 
11.21 
11.18 


11.24 


Referring  to  the  final  line  of  the  recapitulation  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  time  busy  for  the  245  employes,  on  days  exclusive  of 
Sunday  and  the  "  day  out,"  was  11  hours  25  minutes  for  the  first  week 
considered,  and  11  hours  24  minutes  for  the  second  week.  These 
averages  may  be  compared  with  the  averages  shown  in  the  first  table, 
pages  2-7,  which  were  computed  for  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  in- 
cluding Sunday  and  the  "day  out,"  and  may  also  be  compared  with  the 
averages  for  Sunday  and  the  '*  day  out,"  contained  in  the  two  preceding 
tables. 

For  instance,  for  the  first  week,  the  average  daily  busy  time  for  the 
entire  week  for  the  245  employes,  as  shown  by  the  table,  page  6,  was 
10  hours  29  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week,  page  7,  10  hours  25 
minutes.  By  the  present  table,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
busy  time  for  the  five  days,  exclusive  of  Sunday  and  the  "  day  out,"  was 
for  the  first  week  11  hours  25  minutes,  and  for  the  second  week  11  hours 
24  minutes  ;  while  the  averages  for  Sunday  were  seven  hours  24  minutes, 
and  seven  hours  18  minutes,  and  upon  the  "day  out,"  seven  hours  30 
minutes,  and  seven  hours  12  minutes.  The  full  efiect  of  excluding 
the  "day  out"  and  Sunday  from  the  computation  of  the  average  daily 
busy  time  is  to  increase  this  average  for  the  first  week  56  minutes, 
and  for  the  second  week  59  minutes.  In  other  words,  the  average 
daily  busy  time,  when  uninfluenced  by  the  shorter  time  on  Sunday 
and  the  "  day  out,"  is  for  the  first  week  56  minutes,  and  for  the  second 
week  59  minutes  longer  than  the  respective  averages  for  the  week  when 
long  and  short  days  are  included.  A  similar  comparison  for  each  class 
of  employes,  and  for  all  the  difierent  wage  groups  under  each  class 
head,  may  be  made  by  means  of  this  table,  in  which  the  classification  by 
groups  is  identical  with  that  used  in  the  tables  which  have  preceded  it. 
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Finally,  we  present  a  table  showing  in  condensed  form  for  each 
class  of  the  employes  and  for  all  aggregated,  the  average  length  of  daily 
service  in  hours  and  minutes,  exclusive  of  Sunday  and  the  "day  out;" 
in  other  words,  the  average  daily  busy  time  and  call  time  combined. 


Classification  of  Sbkvicb. 


Chambermaids,      .        .        .        .        . 
Chambermaids  and  laundrcssee,  . 
Chambermaids  and  Beamstresses,        .        . 

Cooks, 

Cooka  and  laundresses,         .... 

General  housework, 

Laundresses, 

Nursery  governesses 

Nursery  maids 

Parlor  maids, 

Seamstresses, 

Searastresses  and  ladies'  maids,  . 
Seamstresses  and  second  girls,     . 

Second  girls 

Waitresses 

All  branches  of  domestic  sekvick, 


Number 
Employed 


3 
47 
2 
127 
1 
2 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 
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Average  Length  of  Daily  See- 
vice  IN  Horns  and  Minutes  (Exclusivb. 

OF    SONDAT   AND    "  UaV   OCT") 


12.00 
12.16 
13.12 
13.15 
13.22 
13.05 
8.06 
12.57 
13.21 
13.50 
13.45 
11.30 
13.03 
13.55 
13.29 


13.13 


Second  Week 


12.00 
12.05 
12.59 
13.05 
13.26 
13.03 
7.00 
12.31 
13.12 
13.56 
13.45 
11.30 
12.18 
13.54 
13.18 


13.09 


Keferrinof  to  the  final  line  of  this  table  we  note  that  excluding 
Sunday  and  the  "day  out,"  and  combining  both  busy  and  call  time, 
the  average  length  of  daily  service  is,  for  the  first  week,  13  hours  13 
minutes  ;  and  for  the  second  week,  13  hours  nine  minutes.  Thus  the 
inclusion  of  call  time  raises  the  average  on  the  full  days  one  hour  48 
minutes  for  the  first  week,  and  one  hour  45  minutes  for  the  second 
week ;  increasing  the  length  of  the  day's  work  to  that  extent  over  the 
average  shown  for  busy  time  only. 


The  Employjnient  of  "Call  Time." 
Although  not  actively  engaged  upon  her  regular  duties  during  the 
hours  designated  as  "call  time,"  nevertheless,  the  employe  is  held  in 
readiness  to  perform  certain  work  that  ma^^  at  any  moment  be  required. 
The  replies  as  to  the  nature  of  this  work  indicate,  in  general,  that  upon 
call,  the  employes  were  engaged  in  answering  the  door  or  telephone, 
taking  care  of  children,  waiting  upon  invalids,  assisting  other  domestics, 
serving  tea  or  lunches,  taking  charge  in  absence  of  other  employes, 
attending  to  fires  or  lights,  doing  errands,  or  performing  other  occasional 
and  temporary  duties.  Whenever  not  required  for  service  during  "  call 
time  "  the  employes  are  reported  to  be  engaged  in  amusement  or  recre- 
ation, reading,  entertaining  personal  friends  (callers),  or  performing 
work  personal  to  themselves,  such  as  sewing,  laundry  work,  etc;  but 
they  are  not,  of  course,  permitted  to  leave  the  house. 
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The  statistics  previously  cited  show  that  if  call  time  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  day's  work  would  be  materially  shortened.  It  may  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  objection  to  domestic  employment 
based  on  long  hours,  may  be  overcome,  in  so  far  as  the  employe  can  be 
wholly  or  partly  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  attendance 
after  her  busy  time  is  over,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  incidental 
and  occasional  service. 

Eestrictions  upon  Free  Time. 

The  free  time  of  the  domestic  employe  is  not  entirely  free,  that  is, 
is  often  subject  to  certain  restrictions  imposed  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  customs  or  peculiarities  of  the  family  in  which  the  person  is 
employed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  rule  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  employe  is  required  to  return  when  permitted  to  go 
out.  The  limit  of  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  seems  to  predominate, 
although  in  a  few  cases  absence  until  10.30  is  permitted.  In  some 
instances  it  is  stated  that  but  few  callers  are  allowed,  although  a  definite 
restriction  of  this  kind  is  rare.  In  general,  it  is  expected  that  visitors  in 
the  evening  will  leave  as  early  as  10  o'clock.  In  general,  also,  meals  must 
not  be  served  to  friends  or  visitors,  exceptions  being  permitted  when  the 
visitor  has  come  from  a  long  distance.  As  a  rule,  visitors  are  to  be 
receiv^ed  in  the  kitchen,  although  in  some  instances  the  dining-room  or 
nursery  may  be  used  by  the  employe  for  this  purpose. 

To  these  general  rules  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  due  to 
peculiar  or  individual  circumstances.  In  many  cases,  the  employes  are 
of  long  service  in  the  family,  and  are  therefore  subjected  to  no  definite 
restrictions,  it  being  well  understood  on  each  side  that  such  freedom  will 
not  be  abused.  To  such  employes  latch  keys  are  often  permitted,  the 
hour  of  return  in  the  evening  being  left  to  the  employe's  judgment.  In 
such  cases,  too,  instead  of  a  fixed  and  limited  outing  time  the  employ^ 
is  permitted  to  take  any  evening  when  not  needed  in  the  house,  or  when 
the  absence  will  cause  no  disarrangement  of  the  household  economy. 
Apparently,  length  of  service,  proved  reliability,  and  trustworthiness 
operate  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  free 
time.  Perhaps,  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  said  that  the  needful  restrictions 
are  understood  and  conformed  to,  without  being  reduced  to  explicit  rules. 

The  replies  indicate,  however,  that  for  obvious  reasons,  employes 
are  expected  to  obtain  permission  before  going  out.  Some  are  given 
three  free  evenings  each  week,  some  four,  and  a  large  number  have  less 
than  three.  In  some  instances  the  employes  sleep  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening  and  returning  the  next  morning, 
being  free  from  restrictions  during  the  interim,  but  this  practice  does 
not  widely  prevail. 

The  replies  showed  that  in  some  cases  two  weeks  vacation  was  given 
in  the  summer  without  loss  of  pay.     A  more  general  practice,  however, 
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is  to  give  the  employ^  a  whole  day  and  evening  free  occasionally,  in 
some  instances  regularly  each  month,  or  possibly  once  in  three  weeks. 

One  exceptional  reply  may  be  noted.  An  employer  reports  that 
she  gives  her  employes  more  privileges  than  usual,  and  finds  that  her 
practice  is  better  than  that  of  "iron-clad  rules,"  and  enables  her  to 
retain  her  employes  for  longer  periods  of  service. 

Hours  for  Beginning  Work. 

With  respect  to  the  hour  of  beginning  work  daily,  the  replies  indi- 
cate diversity  of  practice.  The  minor  variations  are  so  numerous  that 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  present  the  information  in  tabular 
form.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  working  time  for  the  week,  com- 
puted for  all  the  employes  considered  in  each  class,  the  following  general 
facts  appear : 

For  the  chambermaids,  85.71  per  cent  of  the  actual  working  time 
for  each  of  the  weeks  fell  upon  days  on  which  the  employ^  was  required 
to  begin  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  for  which  alone  a  statement  is  made,  the  time  of  begin- 
ning was  one  hour  later. 

For  the  chambermaids  and  laundresses,  59.53  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing time  daring  the  first  week,  and  57.15  per  cent  during  the  second,  fell 
upon  days  on  which  the  hour  of  beginning  was  7.00  a.m.  ;  16.67  per 
cent  in  each  week  upon  days  on  which  the  hour  was  7.15  a.3I.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  covered  by  variations  from  these  hours,  ranging  from 
half  past  six  to  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

For  the  cooks,  the  general  practice  seems  to  be  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  following  percentages  of  the  working  time  in  each  of  the  weeks 
respectively,  that  fell  upon  days  on  which  the  hours  of  beginning  were 
as  annexed  :  34.96  percent  and  33.13  per  cent,  6.00  a.m.;  26.75  per 
cent  (each  week),  6.30;  3.65  per  cent  and  4.87  per  cent,  6.15;  7.60 
per  cent  (each  week),  6.45;  19.15  per  cent  and  20.06  per  cent,  7.00 
A.M.  Variations  from  these  hours,  ranging  from  4.00  a.m.  to  9.30, 
occurred  in  a  very  limited  number  of  instances. 

Statements  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  working  time,  expressed 
in  percentages  for  each  of  the  weeks,  the  hour  of  beginning  being  an- 
nexed, follow  for  all  of  the  other  classes. 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses,  28.58  per  cent  (each  week),  6.45 
A.M.;  33.33  percent  (each  week),  7.00;  33.33  per  cent  (each  week), 
7.15. 

Cooks  and  laundresses,  92.86  per  cent  and  57.16  per  cent,  6.30 
A.M. ;  28.56  per  cent  (during  second  week),  6.45  ;  7.14  per  cent  (dur- 
ing second  week),  7.00;   7.14  per  cent  (each  week),  7.30. 

General  housework,  28.91  per  cent  and  25.87  per  cent,  6.00  a.m.  ; 
28.12  per  cent  and  29.92  per  cent,  6.30  ;  14.74  per  cent  and  15.19  per 
cent,  7.00;  the  variations  ranging  from  4.00  a.m.  to  11.00  a.m. 
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Laundresses,  during  the  first  week,  28.58  per  cent,  7.00  a.m.  ;  and 
71.42  per  cent,  9.30  a.m.  During  the  second  week,  14.29  per  cent, 
9.00  A.M.  ;  42.84  per  cent,  9.30  ;  and  14.29  per  cent,  10.00. 

Nursery  governesses,  in  each  of  the  weeks,  50  per  cent,  6.45  a.m., 
and  50  per  cent,  7.30.  Nursery  maids,  in  each  of  the  weeks,  55.12 
per  cent,  6.30,  and  30.59  per  cent,  7.00. 

Parlor  maids,  in  each  of  the  weeks,  38.77  per  cent,  6.30  a.m.,  and 
12.26  percent,  6.45;  28.58  per  cent  and  30.59  per  cent,  7.00;  14.27 
per  cent  and  10.21  per  cent,  7.30.  Seamstresses,  85.71  percent  in  each 
week,  6.45  a.m.  Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids,  and  also  seamstresses 
and  second  girls,  85.71  per  cent  in  each  week,  6.30. 

Second  girls,  21.01  per  cent  and  18.91  per  cent,  6.00  a.m.  ;  32.77 
per  cent  and  26.05  per  cent,  6.30;  19.75  per  cent  and  26.90  per  cent, 
7.00  ;  the  variations  ranging  from  five  o'clock  to  nine. 

Waitresses,  20  per  cent  and  17.14  per  cent,  6.30  a.m.  ;  71.43  per 
cent  (each  week)  7.00;  5.71  per  cent  (each  week)  8.00. 

Hours  for  Closing  Work. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  unifornfity  as  to  the  hour  of  closing  work. 
For  the  chambermaids,  7.00  p.m.  appears  to  be  quite  general.  For  cham- 
bermaids and  laundresses,  16.67  per  cent  of  the  working  time  in  each 
week  fell  upon  days  on  which  the  hour  of  finishing  work  was  6.00  p.m.  ; 
11.90  per  cent  during  the  first  week  and  9.52  per  cent  during  the  second 
week,  6.30  p.m.  ;  9.52  per  cent  (each  week),  7.00 ;  38.11  per  cent  (each 
week),  10.00.  Variations  from  these  hours  range  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  half  past  ten  at  night. 

A  similar  statement  covering  the  larger  part  of  the  working  time 
follows  for  the  other  classes  : 

Chambermaids  and  seamstresses,  9.52  per  cent  and  4.76  per  cent, 
5.00  P.M.  ;  9.52  per  cent  and  14.30  per  cent,  6.00  ;  19.04  per  cent  (each 
week),  7.30;  38.10  per  cent  (each  week),  10.00;  14.30  per  cent  and 
19.04  per  cent,  10.30. 

Cooks,  11.25  per  cent  and  8.51  per  cent,  7.00  p.m.  ;  20.98  per  cent 
and  22.19  per  cent,  7.30  ;  12.47  per  cent  and  14.59  per  cent,  8.00  ;  13.98 
per  cent  and  15.51  per  cent,  10.00.  The  variations  from  these  hours 
range  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  quarter  before  twelve  at  night. 

Cooks  and  laundresses,  42.86  per  cent  and  35.72  per  cent,  7.15 
P.M.  ;  28.56  per  cent  during  the  second  week,  7.30;  7.14  per  cent  and 
14.30  per  cent,  10.00;  14.30  per  cent  and  7.14  per  cent,  10.30.  The 
variations  range  from  half  past  ten  in  the  morning  to  quarter  past  ten  at 
night. 

General  housework,  17.32  per  cent  and  15.75  per  cent,  7.00  p.m.  ; 
23.28  per  cent  and  24.19  per  cent,  7.30;  12.04  per  cent  and  11.70  per 
cent,  8.00;  the  variations  ranging  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  eveninsf. 
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Laundresses,  57.13  per  cent  and  85.71  per  cent,  5.00  p.m.  In  one 
instance  the  closing  liour  is  named  as  4.30,  while  seven  o'clock  and  eight 
o'clock  are  mentioned  in  one  instance  each. 

Nursery  governesses,  50  per  cent  (each  week),  8.00  p.m.  ;  14.30 
per  cent  and  28. 5G  per  cent,  10.00;  the  variations  ranging  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  quarter  before  twelve  in  the  evening.  Nursery 
maids,  28.58  per  cent  and  20.39  per  cent,  6.30  p.m.  ;  30.59  per  cent 
and  32.65  per  cent,  10.00;  variations  ranging  from  half  past  one  in  the 
afternoon  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Parlor  maids,  26.52  per  cent 
and  16.32  per  cent,  8.30  p.m.  ;  40.81  per  cent  and  42.84  per  cent,  10.00  ; 
variations  ranging  from  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  to  half  past  ten  at  night. 

Seamstresses,  28.58  per  cent  (each  week),  6.30  p.m.;  71.42  per 
cent  and  57.13  per  cent,  9.30.  Seamstresses  and  ladies'  maids,  71.42 
per  cent  and  85.71  per  cent,  6.00  p.m.  Seamstresses  and  second  girls, 
14.29  per  cent  and  57.13  per  cent,  6.30  p.m.  ;  28.58  per  cent  and  14.29 
per  cent,  7.00;  42.84  per  cent  and  14.29  per  cent,  9.00. 

Second  girls,  9.24  per  cent  and  8.82  per  cent,  7.00  p.m.  ;  15.55 
per  cent  and  16.81  per  cent,  7.30;  13.03  per  cent  (each  week),  8.00; 
10.09  per  cent  and  10.51  per  cent,  9.00;  23.53  per  cent  and  21.85  per 
cent,  10.00.  The  closing  hours  range  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  quarter  before  eleven  in  the  evening. 

Waitresses,  11.43  per  cent  and  14.29  per  cent,  3.00  p.m.  ;  11.43 
per  cent  and  17.14  per  cent,  7.30;  22.85  per  cent  and  17.14  per  cent, 
8.00;  20  per  cent  and  17.14  per  cent,  8.30;  25.71  per  cent  and  20 
per  cent,  10.00. 

It  will  be  seen  in  some  cases  an  early  hour  of  closing  is  indicated ; 
for  example,  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  even  earlier. 
Such  variations  from  the  general  rule  apply  to  the  days  on  which  the 
employe  was  given  the  balance  of  the  time  out. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  the  statistical  information  seems 
to  make  any  summary  unnecessary.  The  difterence  between  the  number 
of  hours  required  daily  in  domestic  service,  and  the  amount  of  free  time 
afforded,  and  its  character,  as  compared  with  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
factory  and  in  some  kinds  of  mercantile  employment  is  plainly  apparent ; 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  hours,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  hours,  is  also  strikingly  shown.  It 
might  of  course  be  true  that  notwithstanding  the  differences  in  time  of 
service,  the  kind  of  service  in  the  home  would  in  many  cases  afford  com- 
pensations, as  compared  with  that  demanded  in  the  shop  or  factory, 
which  would  fairly  offset  such  disadvantage  as  household  service  bears 
when  the  comparison  turns  on  a  mere  statistical  statement  of  time. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Reform  especially 
covering  the  objections  raised  against  domestic  service  by  those  employed 
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in  shops  and  factories,*  it  is  stated  that  "  the  hours  of  housework  by  their 
leno-th  and  indefiniteness  were  considered  a  tremendous  drawback."  The 
agent  of  the  Committee  interviewed  upon  this  subject  100  shop  employes 
and  100  factory  employes.  Of  the  first  class  35  considered  the  condi- 
tions as  to  hours  of  labor  an  objection  to  changing  from  the  shop  to  the 
house,  and  of  the  last-named  class  56, — more  than  one-half  the  entire 
number,  raised  the  same  objection.  Whether  or  not  anything  can  be 
done  to  make  this  objection  less  pertinent  we  need  not  now  consider. 
The  data  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  show  that  it  rests  upon  a 
certain  basis  of  truth.  That  many  more  offered  it  among  the  factory  work- 
ers than  among  those  employed  in  shops  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  and  more  definitely  fixed  in 
the  factory  than  in  the  shops.  The  difference  between  the  mere  number 
of  hours  of  service  rendered  dail}^  in  the  home  and  the  number  required 
in  mercantile  employment  appears  to  be  much  less  than  when  the  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  legal  factory  hours  of  labor. 
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As  all  of  those  to  w^hom  this  Bulletin  will  come  may  not  have  seen 
the  little  report  issued  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
on  the  effort  to  attract  the  workers  in  shops  and  factories  to  domestic 
service,  alluded  to  elsewhere,*  we  summarize  the  general  results  of  the 
canvass  conducted  by  the  agent  of  the  Union,  intended  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  preferring  factory  or  shop  employment  to  domestic  ser- 
vice. 

The  number  of  employes  for  whom  the  statistics  are  presented  in  the 
report,  is  200,  equally  divided  between  shop  and  factory  employment. 
The  objections  raised  to  domestic  service  are  tabulated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  Stigma,  by  which  term  is  meant  all  objections  based  upon 
feelings  of  social  pride  or  possible  ostracism  and  loss  of  caste ;  less 
favorable  hours  of  labor ;  isolation,  due  to  working  alone ;  lack  of 
independence ;  women  employers ;  too  hard  work,  even  with  laundry 
work  done  out ;  housework  distasteful ;  laundry  work  distasteful ;  less 
pay ;  and  housework  not  more  healthful. 

Of  the  100  shop  employes,  35  considered  the  hours  of  labor  an  objec- 
tion to  entering  domestic  service,  and  56  of  the  100  factory  employes 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     Of  each  class,  33  objected  to  working  alone. 

*  The  Effort  to  Attract  the  Workers  in  Shops  and  Factories  to  Domestic  Service.    Boston,  1897. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
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The  lack  of  independence  in  household  service  was  not  referred  to  by  any 
of  the  shop  employes  l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  24  factory  employes  raised 
this  objection.  Of  the  shop  workers,  13  objected  to  women  employers 
and  22  factory  workers  were  like-minded.  The  number  of  shop  workers 
who  considered  housework  too  hard,  even  with  the  laundry  work  ex- 
cluded, was  27,  and  22  factory  employes  were  included  under  this  head. 
Only  20  of  each  class  objected  to  housework  in  itself,  and  liut  16  shop 
workers  and  15  factory  workers  raised  distinct  objections  on  account  of 
laundry  work.  Very  few,  namely,  four  among  the  shop  employes  and 
12  among  the  factory  emploj^es,  considered  the  pay  less  in  household 
service.  Among  the  shop  employes  three,  and  of  the  factory  employes 
nine,  did  not  think  housework  more  healthful  than  their  present  employ- 
ment. The  stigma  which  was  believed  to  rest  upon  domestic  service  was 
considered  an  objection  by  48  shop  employes  and  35  factory  workers. 
Upon  this  point  the  report  says:  "Such  feelings  (i.  e.  that  stigma 
attaches  to  domestic  service)  were  not  often  mentioned  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  conversation  but  came  out  sooner  or  later.  In  some  instances, 
however,  absolutely  no  trace  of  this  objection  was  met  after  a  long  talk. 
Yet  thinking  of  the  question  abstractly  is  very  different  from  meeting  it 
face  to  face,  and  it  was  seen  in  two  or  three  instances  later  that  the  feel- 
ing was  latent,  though  honestly  not  recognized  at  first  by  the  woman 
herself.  The  strength  of  the  social  objection,  then,  is  probably  under- 
estimated and  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  opinion  of  these  women 
viewing  the  question  from  an  impersonal  standpoint." 

With  respect  to  the  dislike  for  housework,  presented  as  an  objection 
in  20  cases  the  report  says  : 

"Only  20  in  both  (classes  of  employes)  said  they  disliked  house- 
work. Many,  in  fact,  admitted  a  great  liking  for  it  '  if  they  were  doing 
it  for  themselves.'  All  but  a  few  said  that  housework  was  more  health- 
ful and  paid  more.  Yet  while  they  were  situated  as  at  present  their 
health  was  good  enough  and  a  little  larger  pay  was  no  great  inducement. 
One  further  fact  was  established,  — that  the  factory  girl  doing  hand  work 
instead  of  sewing-machine  work  raised  fewer  objections  than  the  latter. 
She  spoke  oftener  of  relatives  at  housework,  and  seemed  to  have  less 
feeling  of  social  stigma.  In  fact  only  18  of  the  hand  workers  as  against 
54  of  the  machine  workers  evinced  this  feeling.  Yet  46  of  the  hand 
workers  objected  to  the  long  hours,  26  to  working  so  much  alone,  and 
20  to  housework  itself;  and  though  in  every  instance  but  the  last,  where 
the  corresponding  number  is  19,  this  is  a  smaller  number  than  that  of 
the  machine  workers,  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  a  strong  opposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  these  women  to  domestic  service.  In  brief,  the 
results  of  the  investigation  suggest  no  hope  of  the  rejection  by  shop  and 
factory  girls  of  their  present  occupation  in  favor  of  housework,  —  except- 
ing as  the  employers  said,  under  unusual  circumstances  in  individual 
cases." 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  therefore  suggest  that  "the 
emphasis  (in  its  future  work)  must  be  laid  on  interesting  and  awakening 
employers  (in  domestic  service).  Wide-spread  interest  would  culminate 
in  specific  changes,  and  bit  by  bit  domestic  service  would  become  a  pos- 
sible alternative  to  the  shop  and  factory." 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


Quarter  ending  September,  1898. 


The  regular  quarterly  summary  of  conditions  aflecting  labor,  em- 
ployment, earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
Commonwealth,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  current  quarter  (ending  September,  1898) 
follows  : 

BOSTOlSr.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  improvement  is  noted  for 
the  quarter  over  conditions  obtaining  during  the  preceding  three  months. 
The  cost  of  stock  has  increased,  without  change  in  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured product  or  in  wages.      Collections  are  reported  as  fair. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  also,  improvement  is  evident  upon 
the  whole,  as  shown  by  a  larger  number  employed  and  larger  wage 
disbursements.  This  does  not  apply  to  every  concern  in  the  industry, 
however,  as  a  number  of  firms  report  diminished  business  for  the  quar- 
ter. Comparing  the  results  for  the  three  months  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1897,  a  few  firms  reported  diminished  output  varying  from  33 
to  50  per  cent,  but  the  majority  reported  either  as  good  or  better  condi- 
tions than  those  of  last  year.  The  cost  of  stock,  especially  copper,  has 
increased,  but,  as  in  Machines  and  Machinery,  the  selling  price  of  the 
product  has  not  increased  in  equal  proportion.  Wages  are  unchanged. 
Collections,  as  a  rule,  are  fair. 

In  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  the  reports,  on  the  whole,  in- 
dicate a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  employed,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  increase  in  the  aggregate  earnings.  As  compared  with  1897,  how- 
ever, business  in  this  industry  is  generally  depressed.  Prices  of  mate- 
rials and  product  and  the  rate  of  wages  are  unchanged. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  the  usual  summer  dulness  has  aftected  em- 
ployment and  earnings  ;  employment  has  been  less,  and  a  smaller  amount 
disbursed  in  wages.  Three  of  the  firms  visited,  employing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 40  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  employes  covered  by  this  re- 
port, had  reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed  20  per  cent  for  the 
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final  week  of  the  quarter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in 
the  previous  quarter.  As  to  the  state  of  the  industry  for  the  quarter, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  in  1897,  out  of  26  leading 
firms,  eight  report  improvement,  13  consider  conditions  as  practically 
the  same,  while  five  report  a  greater  depression.  August  is  ahvays  a 
comparatively  dull  month.  The  price  of  woollens,  used  as  stock,  has 
risen,  except  in  the  cheaper  grades.  The  selling  price  of  product  and 
rates  of  wages  are  unchanged. 

Eeturns  from  the  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding  industry 
show  varying  conditions,  according  to  the  class  of  work  done.  On  the 
whole,  the  volume  of  })usiness  was  rather  below  the  normal  for  the  sum- 
mer season. 

With  many  establishments  in  this  industry,  the  months  covered  by 
this  report  are  the  dullest  during  the  year.  Wages  in  the  industry  have 
remained  unchanged  since  last  May,  when  the  54-hour  rule  went  into 
effect.  Collections  are  generally  fair  on  large  accounts,  but  slow  on 
small  ones.  The  cost  of  stock  remains  practically  unchanged  since  May, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  to  advance  in  some  lines.  Diminished  em- 
ployment during  the  vacation  season  has  correspondingly^  reduced  the 
amounts  paid  out  in  wages. 

In  general,  the  building  industry  has  not  been  as  active  during  the 
quarter  as  during  the  corresponding  season  last  year.  There  have  been 
few  operations  of  importance  undertaken,  and  these  few  naturally  fell  to 
the  larger  concerns.  About  three-fourths  of  the  firms  visited  reported 
that  the  business  situation  during  the  quarter  has  not  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  preceding  quarter ;  nearly  all  the  others,  however,  reported  im- 
provement, while  a  few  considered  conditions  unchanged.  Of  the  two 
last  classes,  however,  many  combine  jobbing  work  with  contracting, 
while  the  business  of  the  first-named  class  is  generally  confined  to  con- 
tractins:  alone.  Collections  outside  of  regular  contracts  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly hard  during  the  summer,  while  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
much  easier  to  collect  large  accounts  than  small  ones.  The  price  of  stock 
remains  unchanged  since  May,  except  that  the  advance  in  hard  pine,  due 
to  the  war,  reported  in  May,  has  been  overcome  b}^  a  corresponding  de- 
cline. Wages  have  not  changed  at  all  since  the  advance  conceded  the 
masons  in  May,  mentioned  in  our  last  report.  Improvement  in  the  in- 
dustry is  generally  anticipated,  as  many  operations  are  under  considera- 
tion, but  investors  are  reported  as  extremely  conservative  and  cautious. 

Nearly  all  the  establishments  engaged  in  brewing  report  a  much 
duller  season  this  summer  than  in  1897.  Various  reasons  are  assigned 
for  this  condition,  the  most  prominent  being  the  unsettlement  due  to  the 
war  tax.  Retailers  claim  to  be  unable  to  reimburse  themselves  from 
their  sales,  and  object  to  paying  the  increased  price  demanded  by  the 
manufacturer  on  account  of  the  tax.  Competition  due  to  outside  estab- 
lishments has  also  reduced  the  output  in  Boston  in  some  instances.     As 
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compared  with  the  preceding  quarter,  however,  business  is  of  much 
greater  volume,  due,  of  course,  to  the  season.  Collections  are  reported 
from  "very  hard"  to  "  good,"  but,  on  the  whole,  as  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  the  product  has  been  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  government  tax.  The  price  of  stock  remains  un- 
changed, and  also  the  rates  of  wages. 

In  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  bottling,  etc.,  the  sum- 
mer volume  of  business  has  been  greater  than  during  1897,  and  naturally 
much  greater  than  for  the  previous  quarter,  with  increased  employ- 
ment and  a  larger  amount  paid  out  in  wages.  The  rates  of  wages, 
however,  remain  unchanged,  with  no  change  in  selling  prices  or  in  the 
cost  of  stock. 

Firms  in  Boston  employing  6,921  persons  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  show  an  increase  to  7,035,  a  gain  of  1.65  per  cent;  the 
aggregate  weekly  payroll  rising  from  $77,829  to  $82,609,  a  gain  of  6.14 
per  cent. 

Eeports  from  34  of  the  larger  intelligence  offices  show  for  the  week 
ending  August  20  an  estimated  number  of  4,223  applicants  for  places,  as 
against  an  estimated  number  of  6,065  for  the  week  ending  May  21,  as 
reported  in  our  last  Bulletin.  The  actual  number  supplied  with  places 
for  the  first-named  week  was  1,131  .as  against  1,386  for  the  other.  These 
offices  always  have  the  least  number  of  applicants  during  the  summer 
months. 

BROCKTON.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  business  for  the  quar- 
ter was  fully  as  good  and  possibly  better  than  for  the  same  period  in  1897. 
The  summer  months  are  never  active  as  compared  with  spring  or  fall. 

In  general,  the  rates  of  wages  have  not  changed  since  the  May  report, 
except  in  cases  where  a  machine  of  new  principle  has  been  adopted,  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  special  operatives.  In  individual  cases,  extras 
due  to  changes  in  method  have  increased  the  pay  of  individuals  somewhat. 
Western  houses  are  buying  a  better  grade  of  goods  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  a  good  fall  trade  is  anticipated.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
claim  that  the  margin  for  profits  on  men's  goods  is  unreasonably  small. 
A  gain  of  about  25  per  cent  is  indicated  in  the  number  of  employes  on 
the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  covered  by  this  report  as  compared 
with  the  close  of  the  preceding  quarter ;  and  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  amount  disbursed  in  wages. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  range  of  em- 
ployment and  earnings  is  less  for  the  present  quarter  than  for  the  three 
months  preceding,  while  in  Machines  and  Machinery  practically  no  change 
appears.  On  the  whole,  however,  considering  identical  establishments 
and  including  all  which  were  visited,  there  was  a  smaller  number  em- 
ployed for  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  as  compared  with  the  last  week  of 
the  preceding  quarter,  and,  of  course,  a  decline  in  aggregate  amount  of 
earninofs. 
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CHICOPEE.  Eeports  from  the  cotton  industry  indicate  no  material 
change  as  compared  with  the  spring,  although  conditions  are  considered 
somewhat  better  than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1897.  No  change 
in  wages  has  taken  place.  Establishments  reporting  2,966  employes  on 
the  rolls  during  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  show  2,973  for 
the  corresponding  week  covered  by  the  present  report,  practically  no 
change;  the  weekly  payrolls  being  respectively  $17,209  and  $17,109. 

FALL  RIVER.  In  the  cotton  industry,  especially  for  a  short 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  demand  was  not  as  good  as 
during  the  same  months  last  year,  nor  as  good  generally  as  during  the 
spring  months.  Some  mills  have  been  shut  down  a  great  deal,  and  a 
proposition  to  temporarily  close  all  the  mills  has  been  discussed.  Col- 
lections are  good,  but  the  price  of  the  manufactured  product  (print  cloth) 
is  lower  than  in  the  spring,  and  has  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  touched 
during  the  summer,  namely,  one  and  seven-eighths  cents.  Raw  cotton 
is  lower  than  in  May,  with  the  tendency  still  downward.  Wages  have 
not  changed  since  the  reduction  of  last  January.  The  establishments  are 
hopefully  awaiting  an  improvement  in  prices  and  demand,  but  without 
much  encouragement. 

Establishments  which  carried  3,804  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  last 
week  of  the  preceding  quarter  report  3,774  for  the  last  week  covered  by 
the  present  returns,  a  decline  of  less  than  one  per  cent;  the  payroll  for 
each  week  respectively  being  $23,328  and  $23,210. 

HAVERHILL.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  visited  reports  improvement  as  compared  with  1897.  The 
remarks  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industr}'  during  the  summer  months 
in  Lynn  and  Brockton  apply  to  Haverhill  also.  These  months  are  between 
seasons,  so  to  speak,  and  the  demand  is  not,  of  course,  as  great  as  in  the 
spring.  Collections  have  improved  since  May,  and  are  generally  satis- 
factory. Selling  prices  have  not  materially  changed,  while  stock  has 
increased  in  cost  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent.  Practically, 
the  rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged. 

For  corresponding  weeks  of  the  present  and  preceding  quarter,  the 
firms  reporting  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  from 
2,278  to  2,125,  a  decrease  of  6.72  per  cent;  the  aggregate  weekly  earn- 
ings falling  from  $21,535  to  $18,307,  a  decrease  of  14.99  per  cent. 

HOLYOKE.  In  the  paper  industr}^  there  has  been  little  change 
since  May,  although  conditions  are  considered  somewhat  better  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  in  1897.  A  slight  increase  in  some  kinds  of 
raw  stock  is  reported,  while  the  selling  value  of  the  product  remains 
unchanged,  except  a  slight  decrease  in  the  price  of  certain  grades  of 
paper.  Collections  are  reported  generally  good  and  the  rates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged  since  May. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  conditions  remain  as  in  the  spring,  although 
somewhat  better  than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1897.     Here,  as 
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elsewhere,  the  price  of  the  product  has  decreased.  The  rates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged  since  May.     Collections  are  reported  as  fair. 

The  condition  of  the  woollen  industry,  except  in  cases  where  special 
lines  of  goods  are  made,  indicates  a  decline  of  about  25  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  three  months  ending  May  21,  and  possibly  50  per  cent 
less  than  during  the  summer  months  of  1897.  One  firm,  however,  mak- 
ing a  special  line  of  goods,  reports  conditions  as  10  per  cent  better  than 
in  1897.  There  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  selling 
value  of  goods  made,  as  compared  with  early  in  the  year.  Kates  of 
wao-es  remain  unchano;ed. 

The  establishments  in  the  different  industries  reporting  persons  em- 
ployed at  the  close  of  the  quarter  return  6,623  for  the  week  as  against 
6,736  for  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  a  decrease  of  1.68  per 
cent;  and  a  weekly  payroll  of  $47,032  as  against  $48,054,  a  decline  of 
2.13  per  cent. 

LAWRENCE.  As  to  cotton  products,  demand  in  most  of  the 
mills  has  been  less  than  for  the  corresponding  season  of  last  year,  and 
less  than  during  the  spring  months ;  although  one  or  two  mills  report 
business  as  being  fully  as  good  and  even  better  than  during  the  summer 
months  of  1897.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  business  has  been  very  un- 
satisfactory both  as  to  prices  and  volume.  Prices  for  goods  sold  are  the 
lowest  witnessed  in  a  great  many  years.  Under  existing  conditions 
affecting  the  cotton  crop  and  the  price  of  raw  cotton  buyers  are  very 
conservative  in  placing  orders.  Some  mills  have  been  partially  or 
wholly  shut  down  for  repairs,  etc.,  during  the  summer,  but  generally  the 
establishments  have  run  full  time.  Duck  mills  employed  on  products 
for  which  demand  was  increased  by  the  war  have  been  fully  as  busy  as  in 
the  spring.  This  activity,  however,  is  not  expected  to  continue.  Rates 
of  wages  have  not  changed  since  May  in  the  cotton  industry.  In  the 
woollen  industry  there  is  less  activity  than  during  the  same  season  in 
1897.  Wages  have  not  changed  materially,  raw  stock  is  firm,  and  in 
some  grades  higher  than  in  the  spring,  but  while  past  prices  for  the 
product  have  been  maintained  there  has  been  no  advance.  Vacations 
and  shutdowns  for  repairs  have  reduced  the  aggregate  sum  paid  out  in 
wages  below  that  for  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report. 

In  Lawrence,  firms  reporting  13,122  employes  on  the  rolls  for  the 
week  ending  May  21  carried  14,285  for  the  last  week  covered  by  the 
present  returns,  a  gain  of  8.86  per  cent;  the  weekly  payrolls  being  $95,- 
998  and  $101,526,  an  increase  of  5.76  per  cent. 

IjOWELLi.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  is  reported  bet- 
ter for  the  present  quarter  than  for  the  preceding  three  months  with  en- 
larged employment  and  earnings.  Improvement  is  also  noted  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  season  last  year.  As  elsewhere,  the  value 
of  stock  and  material  is  reported  higher  without  an  advance  in  selling 
price  of  product  or  change  in  wages. 
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No  change  is  reported  in  the  woollen  industry,  which  continues  in 
as  good  condition  as  in  the  spring  or  as  in  1897.  This  is  partly  due  to 
exceptional  demand  on  account  of  war  material.  In  the  cotton  industry, 
slight  improvement  is  reported  as  compared  with  the  summer  of  1897, 
but  practically  unchanged  as  compared  with  May.  Employment,  how- 
ever, diminished  in  August  as  compared  with  May  owing  to  vacations 
and  other  stoppages  incident  to  the  season. 

Establishments  reporting  15,449  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  last 
week  of  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report  employed  14,855  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  quarter  covered  b}^  this  review,  a  decrease  of 
3.84  per  cent.  The  weekly  payroll  declined  from  $101,574  to  $96,555, 
a  decrease  of  4.94  per  cent. 

LYNN.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  larger  part  of  the 
manufacturers  visited  reports  Inisiness  much  better  than  for  the  cor- 
responding season  in  1897.  The  demand  from  western  buyers  has  im- 
proved, and  active  fall  trade  is  anticipated.  A  few  manufacturers, 
however,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  summer  season  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  production  of  samples,  and  large  sales  are  not  expected 
during  the  summer  months,  therefore  employment  and  earnings  are 
hardly  to  be  compared  favorably  with  the  previous  quarter.  Collections 
are  reported  as  from  "fair"  to  "excellent."  There  has  been  no  ad- 
vance in  selling  prices  since  May,  but  generally  an  advance  in  stock.  In 
general,  rates  of  wages  remain  the  same  as  in  ]\Iay. 

In  the  leather  industry,  there  is  much  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
outlook.  About  one-half  of  the  firms  visited  considered  the  condition 
of  the  industry  fully  as  good  as  in  1897,  while  the  other  half  reports  that 
it  is  quieter  or  not  nearly  as  good.  It  is,  however,  the  general  opinion 
that  the  prospects  for  the  fall  trade  are  better  than  usual.  Selling  prices 
are  a  little  higher  than  in  the  spring,  but  raw  stock  is  higher,  and  the 
margin  for  profits  is  narrow.  Eates  of  wages  remain  the  same  as  in  May. 
Firms  employing  2,425  persons  for  the  last  week  of  the  preceding 
quarter  had  upon  the  rolls  2,084  for  the  last  week  covered  by  the  present 
report.  The  w^eekly  payrolls  for  these  employes  respectively  were  $23,- 
329  and  $18,723,  a  decrease  of  14.06  per  cent  in  persons  employed  and 
of  19.74  per  cent  in  the  amount  disbursed  in  wages. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  Continued  depression  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  to  be  noted  here,  as  elsewhere.  Demand  is  less  and  prices  lower  than 
in  May,  and  it  is  constantly  harder  to  maintain  the  prices  of  product. 
Commission  houses,  realizing  that  the  large  accumulation  of  manufact- 
ured stock  on  hand  at  the  mills  can  always  be  drawn  upon  to  fill 
orders,  and  that  these  stocks  are  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  mills,  do 
not  purchase  large  quantities  on  a  single  order,  as  formerly,  but  allow 
the  mills  to  bid  for  their  orders  as  they  receive  them.  This  results  in 
close  figures  for  the  producer,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  com- 
mission houses.     Several  mills  report  the  value  of  orders  for  June,  July, 
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and  August  as  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  months  last 
year,  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  for  the  quarter  ending  in  Feb- 
ruary. Collections  are  excellent,  and  money  easy.  Wages  have  not  been 
changed  since  May,  at  which  time  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  previous 
strike  returned  to  work,  except  in  the  case  of  such  mills  as  had  not  re- 
duced wages  previously,  a  smaller  schedule  now  being  generally  adopted. 
A  better  demand  during  the  fall  is  anticipated,  but  it  is  expected  that 
prices  will  rule  low.  Some  of  the  yarn  mills  report  improvement  during 
the  present  summer  as  compared  with  corresponding  months  in  1897. 

For  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  firms  canvassed  re- 
port 4,772  persons  on  the  rolls,  as  against  5,254  for  the  last  week  of  the 
present  quarter,  a  gain  of  10.10  per  cent;  the  payroll  rising  from  $31,- 
002  to  $33,680,  a  gain  of  8.64  per  cent. 

Peabody.  As  in  the  leather  industry  in  Lynn,  the  opinions  of 
the  manufacturers  are  by  no  means  unanimous  respecting  business  condi- 
tions. Apparently,  however,  demand  is  somewhat  better  than  during 
the  same  months  in  1897.  Some  manufacturers  consider  it  as  very  much 
better.  Demand  has  steadily  improved  during  the  last  two  months  of 
the  quarter.  The  manufacturers  in  this  class,  of  course,  speak  in  the 
most  hopeful  terms  of  the  situation.  A  few  others  state  that  the  demand 
is  as  good  as  in  1897,  and  others  that  it  is  not  as  good,  but  nearly  all 
agree  that  conditions  are  better  now  than  in  May.  Collections  are  easier 
than  in  the  spring.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the  selling  price 
of  some  kinds  of  leather,  but  the  market  oiFers  no  concessions  on  the 
general  list.  Stock  is,  however,  much  higher  than  in  1897,  and  slightly 
higher  than  in  May.  Wages  have  not  materially  changed  since  May, 
but  some  firms  report  working  conditions  such  as  enable  the  workman  to 
earn  about  a  dollar  more  per  man  per  week  than  in  1897.  The  margin 
for  profits  is  considered  much  too  small.  It  is  considered  by  some  of 
the  large  manufacturers  that  the  outlook  was  never  better,  and  that  all 
indications  point  to  much  improvement  in  the  near  future.  This  espec- 
ially applies  to  the  morocco  industry.  The  demand  for  upper  leather 
is  a  little  better  than  during  the  same  season  in  1897,  but  not  so  good  in 
August  as  in  May  and  June.  Selling  prices  on  this  product  are  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  spring,  but  the  stock  is  higher. 

In  machines  and  machinery,  on  general  work,  business  is  reported 
somewhat  better  than  in  1897,  or  than  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
In  certain  lines  of  product  the  improvement  is  much  greater  than  in 
others.  Selling  prices  have  not  materially  changed.  Stock  has  advanced 
about  10  per  cent.     Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged  since  May. 

In  Peabody,  for  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  covered  by  this  report, 
the  firms  visited  had  upon  the  rolls  1,220  persons  as  against  1,149  for 
the  last  week  of  the  previous  quarter,  an  increase  of  6.18  per  cent;  the 
respective  payrolls  increasing  from  $10,874  to  $11,552,  a  gain  of  6.24 
per  cent. 
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WOBURN.  In  the  leather  industry  here  the  reports  show  a 
decrease  in  business  for  the  quarter  as  compared  with  the  preceding  three 
months.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  in  1897,  one  firm 
reports  improvement,  three  consider  conditions  about  the  same,  while 
seven  report  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent.  While  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product,  there  has  been 
a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  stock.  Rates  of  wages  remain  un- 
changed.    Collections  are  reported  as  being  easy  and  better  than  in  1897. 

In  establishments  reporting  for  the  last  week  of  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding quarter,  the  number  employed  decreased  from  1,168  to  1,010,  a 
decline  of  13.53  per  cent;  the  weekly  payroll  falling  from  $11,440  to 
$9,900,  a  decline  of  13.46  per  cent. 

WORCESTER.  In  the  Imilding  industry  here  conditions  seem  to 
be  practically  the  same  as  for  the  three  preceding  months,  and  somewhat 
better  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  One  firm  reports 
a  volume  of  business  33  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  rates  of 
wages  remain  unchanged  since  May,  and  no  change  is  reported  in  the 
price  of  stock.     Collections  are  considered  to  be  fair. 

The  woollen  industry  is  depressed,  and  the  volume  of  business  for 
the  quarter  is  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1897.  Although 
there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  cost  of  wool  since  May,  the  sell- 
ing value  of  the  product  has  decreased,  while  the  rates  of  wages  remain 
unchanged.     Collections  are  reported  as  good. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  a  decrease  in  business  is  reported  since 
May,  although  the  quarter  shows  an  improvement  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  1897.  Raw  material,  such  as  iron  and  copper,  has  ad- 
vanced in  cost,  but  the  selling  value  of  the  manufactured  product  remains 
about  the  same.  Collections  are  reported  as  good,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  with  few  exceptions,  employment  and 
earnings  remain  practically  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
but  conditions  are  not  considered  as  o-ood  as  in  1897.  A  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  during  August  is  due  to  the  vacation  season 
rather  than  to  depression  in  business.  Stock  and  materials  of  manu- 
facture have  increased,  but  the  selling  price  of  product  and  rates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged. 

Firms  employing  6,714  persons  during  the  last  week  of  the  preced- 
ing quarter  report  a  decline  to  6,468  for  the  last  week  covered  by  the 
present  returns,  a  decrease  of  3.66  per  cent ;  the  aggregate  payroll  declin- 
ing from  $72,286  to  $62,964,  a  decrease  of  12.90  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living".  Returns  from  retail  dealers  reflect  the  usual  sum- 
mer dulness  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter.  This  general  state- 
ment applies  to  all  the  industrial  cities.  Changes  in  retail  prices  have 
been  slight,  although  a  downward  movement  is  noted  as  compared  with 
May.     An  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  flour  which  shows  a 
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marked  decline,  approximately  $2.50  per  barrel.  The  movement  in  retail 
prices  since  May  21,  in  other  staple  articles  is  indicated  in  the  following  : 
Lard,  decrease,  one  cent  per  pound;  beef,  advance,  one-half  a  cent  per 
pound;  pork  (salt),  decrease,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound;  fresh  pork,  ham,  and  bacon,  decrease,  one  cent  per  pound;  pork 
shoulders,  decrease,  one-half  a  cent  per  pound ;  eggs,  decrease,  five  cents 
per  dozen ;  canned  goods,  decrease,  two  to  three  cents  per  can.  Vege- 
tables, due  to  the  season,  are  of  course  much  cheaper  during  the  summer 
than  in  the  spring.  Cotton  cloths,  prints,  etc.,  are  slightly  lower.  Boots 
and  shoes  have  not  changed  in  price,  although  owing  to  the  advance  in 
price  of  stock  quality  has  in  some  grades  been  cheapened  to  meet  the 
increased  cost. 

In  Boston,  retail  trade,  for  household  consumption,  has  not  mate- 
rially changed  since  May.  In  Brockton,  demand  in  the  grocery  trade 
has,  generally  speaking,  been  normal  for  the  season,  although  a  few  con- 
cerns report  a  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  months  in 
1897.  Provision  stores  report  business  as  rather  better  than  last  year, 
or  than  in  the  spring.  Sales  in  the  clothing  trade  for  the  summer  show 
slight  gains  over  last  year,  but  the  trade  for  the  summer  months  would 
naturally  fall  behind  that  for  the  spring,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  retail  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  dry  goods.  On  the  whole,  demand 
has  been  fairly  good  in  all  these  lines.  In  Fall  River,  the  retail  trade 
for  domestic  consumption  among  w^age  earners  has  been  fair  during  the 
summer  months,  and  about  the  same  in  volume  as  for  the  same  months 
in  1897,  although  less  than  during  the  spring  months.  In  New  Bed- 
ford, while  the  severe  strike  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  disturbed  trade,  it  is  now  found  to  have  resumed  its  normal  con- 
dition, presenting  a  marked  improvement  over  the  spring  months,  dur- 
ing which  many  people  were  unemployed.  The  changes  in  prices  of 
commodities  follow  almost  exactly  the  changes  in  other  cities  above 
outlined.  In  Worcester,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  Chicopee,  demand 
from  the  operative  class  is  reported  by  the  retail  dealers  to  have  been 
normal  during  the  season.  Prices  of  household  commodities  range 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  Lawrence, 
while  the  larger  retail  grocery  concerns  report  trade  as  normal  and 
equal  in  volume  to  that  of  last  summer,  the  smaller  establishments 
declare  that  the  summer  trade  has  been  less  than  usual,  and  that  pay- 
ments, where  credit  is  given,  are  very  slow  in  coming  in.  A  similar 
statement  applies  to  the  meat  and  provision  trade  and  to  bakeries.  Retail 
clothing,  dry  goods,  and  boot  and  shoe  stores,  having  large  dealings 
among  the  operatives,  quite  generally  report  the  summer  trade  as  un- 
usually dull.  A  decline  in  quality  in  certain  manufactured  articles  is 
noted,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  material,  the  selling  price 
of  the  article  remaining  unchanged.  In  consequence  of  the  decline  in 
flour,  the  weight  of  bakers'  loaves  has  been  increased.     Generally,  the 
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retail  trade  in  Lynn  is  reported  better  than  usual,  although  the  city  pre- 
sents no  exception  to  the  general  dulness  during  the  summer  as  compared 
with  the  spring  months.  The  same  conditions  as  to  prices  of  commodities 
are  found  here,  as  elsewliere.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Peabody.  In 
Haverhill,  retailers  in  the  grocery  and  provision  trade  report  that  trade 
for  the  summer  has  been  rather  less  than  in  1897.  Customers  during 
the  summer  are  somewhat  slow  in  making  payments,  where  credit  is 
given,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  employment.  The  general  decline  in 
flour  and  breadstuff's  is  noted  here,  but  meats  have  advanced  a  little. 

To  summarize,  the  reports  by  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
number  employed  for  the  last  week  in  the  present  quarter  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  quarter  in  the  following  :  Boots  and  Shoes  ;  Clothing ; 
Cotton  Goods ;  Leather ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods ;  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  Materials ;  and  Worsted  Goods.  The  largest  percentage  of 
decline,  23.13  per  cent,  is  found  in  Clothing,  and  is  mainly  due  to  sea- 
sonal depression,  usual  in  this  industry.  The  statement  as  to  seasonal 
depression  accounts  also  for  much  of  the  decline  in  the  other  industries. 
The  percentages  of  decrease  in  employment  are  slight  in  Cotton  Goods 
and  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  and  range  in  the  other  industries  (except 
Clothing)  from  5.21  in  Boots  and  Shoes  to  7.85  per  cent  in  Musical 
Instruments  and  Materials. 

The  following  industries  show  a  gain  in  numbers  employed,  the 
comparison  as  before  turning  on  the  last  weeks  in  each  quarter  respec- 
tively :  Building ;  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus ;  Liquors 
and  Beverages  (not  spirituous)  ;  Liquors :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fer- 
mented ;  Machines  and  Machinery ;  Paper ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and 
Bookbinding;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries  ;  and  Woollen 
Goods.  The  gains  in  these  industries  more  than  offset  the  losses  in 
others.  Thus  firms  which  employed  68,465  persons  for  the  last  week  of 
the  previous  quarter  carried  upon  the  rolls  68,806  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  quarter  covered  by  this  report,  a  gain  of  half  of  one  per  cent ; 
the  weekly  payroll  declining,  however,  from  $542,863  to  $536,034,  a  de- 
crease of  1.26  per  cent. 

By  cities,  the  comparison  of  corresponding  weeks  in  this  and  the 
previous  quarter  shows  a  larger  number  employed  in  Boston,  Brockton, 
Chicopee,  Lawrence,  Xew  Bedford,  and  Peabody ;  while  a  smaller  num- 
ber appears  in  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell, 
Lynn,  Woburn,  and  Worcester.  In  Boston,  Chicopee,  Fall  River,  and 
Holyoke  the  changes  in  employment  were  very  slight.  So  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  the  returns  a  larger  amount  was  disbursed  in  wages  in 
Boston,  Brockton,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  Peabody ;  and  a  smaller 
amount  in  the  other  cities  previously  named. 

In  general,  the  diminished  employment  and  earnings  are  due  to  the 
dulness  which  is  usually  found  in  many  industries  during  the  summer 
and  vacation  period  as  compared  with  the  spring  months. 
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THE   OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  COTTONS  IN  INDIA 

AND  CHINA. 


The  present  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Massachusetts  ren- 
ders any  facts  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of  extending  our  export  trade 
in  cotton  fabrics  timely  and  pertinent. 

Mr.  Patterson,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Calcutta  has 
recently  reported  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following  statistical  de- 
tails relative  to  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  British  India. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  year  1896-97  amounted  to 
1,976,990,000  yards,  comprising  the  following: 


Kind  of  Goods. 


Yards  Imported 
During  Year 


Total  gray  unbleached,  .... 

JaconetB, 

Mulls, 

Print,  cloth 

Shirtings, 

Madapollame, 

T-clolh  and  domestics,     . 
Jeans,  sheetings,  and  drills,    . 
Chadars,  dhutis,  saris,  and  scarves. 

Total  white  bleached. 

Jaconets, 

Nainsooks 

Mulls 

Shirtings, 

Long  cloths 

Cambrics,  twills,  muslins,  and  lawns, 
Chadars,  dhutis,  saris,  and  scarves, 

Total  colored,  printed,  and  dyed. 

Jaconets 

Mulls 

Prints  and  chintzes. 

Shirtings 

Drills 

Cambrics,  twills,  and  muslin, 
Chadars,  dhutis,  saris,  and  scarves. 


1,222,920,000 

96,189,000 

20,211,000 

959,000 

581,226,000 

31,337,000 

13,058,000 

22,594,000 

455,220,000 

414,154,000 
33,057,000 

119,890,000 
84,980,000 
69,751,000 
2,278,000 
12,044,000 
53,172,000 

339,916,000 

5,187,000 

4,872,000 

129,702,000 

45,060,000 

5,259,000 

74,757,000 

29,459,000 


Goods  made  of  medium  counts,  say  from  30s  to  40s,  constituted  97 
per  cent  of  the  whole  imports  for  the  year,  the  shirtings,  chadars, 
dhutis,  saris,  and  scarves  forming  84.70  per  cent  and  the  jaconets,  mulls, 
and  madapoUams,  12.10  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  imports  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  99.50  per  cent  of  the  gray  goods;  99.10  per 
cent'of  the  white;  and  97.90  per  cent  of  the  colored.  The  small  balance 
came  from  the  Continent  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Patterson  closes 
his  report  with  the  following  practical  suggestions  : 
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Besides  the  three  great  classes  of  piece  goods  —  gi'ay,  white,  and  colored  — 
referred  to  above,  the  other  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  are  chiefly  handker- 
chiefs and  shawls  in  the  piece,  lace  and  patent  net,  hosiery  and  sewing  thread. 

Calcutta  is  the  great  distributing  point  for  Bengal,  which  imj^oi-ts  more  than  all 
other  provinces  together,  including  Burma. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  manufacturers'  prices  and  the  retail  prices,  there 
being  so  many  different  qualities  of  the  same  class  of  goods. 

The  transportation  charges  can  be  ascertained  from  Messrs.  Bucknall  Bros.,  New 
York  agents  of  the  line  of  steamshijis  that  has  recently  been  established  between  New 
York  and  Calcutta,  with  monthly  sailings,  touching  at  Bombay.  This  line  will  save 
trans-shipment  of  goods  from  the  United  States,  and  should  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation,  besides  facilitating  trade  by  saving  time. 

The  duty  on  all  cotton  goods  is  3i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  goods  are  imported  in  bales  and  cases.  Gray  goods  generally  are  packed 
in  bales ;  bleached  goods  and  fancy  styles  in  cases. 

The  following  are  the  jirincipal  importers  of  cotton  goods  in  Calcutta :  Ralli 
Bros.,  Graham  &  Co. ;  Gladstone,  Wyllie  &  Co. ;  George  Henderson  &  Co. ;  Andrew 
Yule  &  Co. ;  Duncan  Bros.  &  Co. ;  Ernsthausen,  Limited ;  Jules  Karpeles  &  Co. ;  E. 
D.  Sassoon  &  Co. ;  Hoare,  Miller  &  Co. ;  Finlay,  Muir  &  Co. ;  and  Ewing  &  Co. 

1  trust  that  the  attention  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  may  be  atti'acted  to  India  as 
a  market  for  their  goods. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nearly  250,000,000  j^eople  in  this  country, 
whose  princijjal  clothing  is  cotton,  the  possibilities  for  extension  of  trade  are  obvious. 
American  goods  have  a  good  reputation  here,  being  made  from  a  superior  quality  of 
cotton,  and  with  competent  active  agents  in  the  field  to  ascertain  just  the  styles  of 
goods  required,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  manufacturers  would  successfully  compete 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  now  practically  control  the  market. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Goodnow,  Consul-General  at  Shanghai 
submitted  a  report  on  Cotton  in  China.  This,  like  the  other,  was  pre- 
pared in  reply  to  a  special  request  from  this  country,  reflecting  an  interest 
in  the  subject  here.  The  main  points  covered  by  Mr.  Goodnow  relate  to 
the  production  of  raw  cotton,  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics, 
and  wages. 

He  estimates,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  the  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  or  tributary  thereto,  at  160,000,000 
pounds,  with  a  probable  total  of  666,000,000  pounds  in  all  parts  of 
China ;  but  any  such  estimate  he  regards  as  but  guesswork  owing  to  lack 
of  definite  data. 

The  amount  imported  is  small,  and  as  far  as  America  is  concerned 
limited  to  a  few  bales  used  experimentally  in  Shanghai  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  American  cotton  is  not  so  white  as  the  native,  but  has 
a  longer  fibre,  and  will  therefore  make  finer  yarn.  The  Chinese  demand 
is  for  coarse  yarn,  No.  20  and  coarser. 

Mr.  Goodnow  puts  the  number  of  spindles  operating  in  Shanghai 
and  vicinity  at  420,000,  of  which  35,000  have  been  running  from  eight 
to  10  years.  The  others  have  been  added  since  the  war  with  Japan,  and 
while  no  new  mills  are  building  it  is  proposed  to  add  50,000  spindles 
soon.  There  are  80,000  spindles  operating  at  Wuchang,  30,000  for 
eight  years  and  the  others  added  within  a  year. 
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On  the  prospect  of  a  market  for  American  cotton,  and  with  respect 
to  wages  and  the  use  of  machinery  in  China,  Mr.  Goodnow  says  : 

The  prospect  of  a  market  for  American  cotton  depends  entirely  on  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  laid  down  here.  At  the  present  moment  the  price  for  native  cotton  is 
high.  Growers  and  dealers  are  holding  back  the  crop,  on  the  theory  that  the  mills 
must  use  the  Chinese  cotton.  Pi'actically,  the  crop  is  "  cornered."  Sixteen  taels  ($10.65 
gold)  per  picul  (133|  pounds)  have  been  paid  for  cotton  delivered  at  the  Shanghai  mills. 
It  has  been  sold  as  low  as  10^  taels  per  picul.  The  avei'age  price  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  12  taels  per  picul  ($8  gold  per  133^  pounds).  American  cotton  may, 
after  its  superiority  is  fully  demonstrated,  bring  1  to  2  taels  (62  cents  to  f  1.24:)  per  picul 
more  than  the  Chinese  jiroduct;  but,  until  the  natural  jarejudice  in  favor  of  the  home 
product  is  overcome,  it  is  not  safe  to  ask  more  than  the  price  of  Chinese  cotton. 

In  the  mills  here  the  average  wage  is  25  to  30  Mexican  cents  (10.6  to  13.3  cents 
UnictSj  States)  per  day,  and  two-thirds  of  the  employees  are  women.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  however,  that  production  is  cheap  in  pi-oportion  to  the  low  wages.  One 
American  will  attend  to  as  much  machinery  as  three  Chinese.  Nor  will  the  native 
workmen  push  machinery  as  we  do.  They  are  careless  as  well,  and  much  time  and 
money  are  lost  in  repairs.  While  the  houi's  of  work  are  long,  the  Chinese  do  not  work 
consecutively  and  steadily.  I  might  say  without  much  exaggei'ation  that  a  working 
day  in  China  is  divided  equally  between  work,  singing,  gossiping,  and  eating.  The 
small-footed  women,  when  employed  in  factories,  must  sit  down  often  to  rest  their 
maimed  feet.  The  larger-footed  women  working  with  them  demand  equal  rest.  Alto- 
gether, the  lot  of  an  energetic  foreigner  who  has  charge  of  a  Chinese  factory  is  not 
a  happy  one,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  not  cheap  in  proportion  to  the  day's  wages. 
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Considerable  discussion  is  caused  by  the  present  status  of  the 
Philippines.  The  fear  is  exj)ressed  that  immigration,  following  an- 
nexation, may  injuriously  affect  the  American  workingman.  At  pres- 
ent, of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  course  of  events,  although 
if  colonial  expansion  is  to  be  our  policy,  it  is  still  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  the  interests  of  our  industrial  population. 
The  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines, 
and  as  to  its  industries,  imports,  and  exports  should,  however,  be  care- 
fully studied.  We  have  collated  from  recent  Consular  reports,  and 
briefly  summarize  information  which  we  think  of  interest  to  Massachu- 
setts manufacturers  and  employes. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  the  Philippines  for  inexpensive  jewelry 
such  as  is  manufactured  in  the  Attleboroughs.  At  present  the  profits  in 
this  direction  are  enormous.  A  large  margin  of  profit  is  found  in  many 
other  lines.  Textiles  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  etc.,  find  a  market  if  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Shoes  are  an  important  item  of  importa- 
tion, and,  as  indicating  the  market,  the  following  table  is  introduced, 
showing  the  difierent  kinds  and  value  of  such  imports  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1894 ;   also  the  several  countries  participating  in  the  trade  : 
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Boots  and  Shoes  Imported  into  the  Philippines  in  1894. 


Countries  from  which 
Imported. 


Spain,  . 
Germany, 
Austria, 
China,  . 
Egypt,  . 
France,  . 
England, 
Japan,  . 
Switzerland, 
Singapore, 

Totals, 


Leather  and 
Canvas 


8,955 
2,441 

72 
149 
505 
425 


Value 


12,556 


$9,387 
2,580 

74 
149 
519 
485 


$13,204 


Patent  Leather 
and  calfskin 


50,324 

13,113 

45 

4,013 

570 

4,730 

8,437 

3 


81,244 


Value 


$29,511 

8,935 

30 

2,742 

380 

3,238 

5,946 

2 

12 


$50,796 


Suppers  and  Com- 
mon Shoes 


3,887 
1,594 

14,712 


4,933 
155 

344 


26,531 


$1,041 
411 

4,101 

231 

1,267 

41 


$7,179 


Foot  Wear  fob 
Children 


60,816 
2,928 

40 

46 

2,694 

3,152 


Value 


$19,954 
1,135 

20 

20 

932 

1,053 


$23,114 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  does  not  appear  in  this  table. 
The  trade  has  been  mainly  controlled  by  Spain,  under  the  protection  of 
laws  which  discriminate  against  all  foreign  products.  Massachusetts, 
being  largely  interested  in  this  industry,  might  under  certain  conditions 
develop  an  important  export  trade  to  the  Islands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  from  1892  to  1897  : 

Value  of  Domestic  Merchandise  Exported  to  the  Philippines. 


Articles. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Cotton,  manufactures  of    . 
Oils,  mineral,  refined 

Varnish 

All  other  articles 

$6,483 

43,001 

1,530 

9,900 

$S,444 

105,936 

2,442 

37,556 

#45,761 

35,495 

191 

64.019 

$3,355 

67,837 

2,605 

45.458 

$9,714 

89,958 

1,500 

*61,274 

$2,164 

45,908 

2,239 

44,286 

Totals 

$60,914 

$154,378 

$145,466 

$119,255 

$162,446 

$94,597 

*  Includes  $105  of  foreign  merchandise. 


We  also  introduce  a  table  showing  the  principal  annual  imports  into 
the  Philippines,  and  the  countries  from  whence  imported. 

Value  of  Principal  Annual  Imports  into  the  Philippines. 


Cotton,  manufactures  of  . 
Silk,  manufactures  of 
Woollen,  manufactures  of 

Apparel 

Machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Coal 

Provisions, 

All  other  articles, 


Total  value  or  all  imports 
INTO  THE  Philippines, 


Countries  from  whence  Imported 


United 
States 


$2,164 


92,433 


$94,597 


Great 
Britain 


$1,268,087 

12,205 

17,943 

6,273 

151,630 

185,413 

16,856 

79,455 

325,736 


$2,063,598 


France 


$143,223 
81,720 
2,493 
3,912 
10,353 
5,035 


113,060 


$359,796 


Germany 


$111,028 
43,792 
44,268 
99,246 
29,036 
146,370 

31,654 
269,534 


$774,928 


Japan 


$120 
4,418 

157 
250 
398 

40,996 
7,429 

39,055 


$92,823 


$1,524,622 

142,135 

64,704 

109,588 

191,269 

337,216 

57,852 

118,538 

*6,628,169 


$9,174,093 


*  Includes  value  of  all  other  articles  from  all  other  countries. 
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The  soil  is  wonderfully  productive,  but  lacks  intelligent  cultivation. 
It  is  stated  that  with  proper  supervision,  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  a  stable  government,  the  natives  could  easily  be  taught  better  methods, 
and  remain  self-supporting  and  independent  in  their  own  land  without 
any  desire  to  emigrate.  Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  and  would,  of 
itself,  yield  large  revenues  to  the  Islands.  Many  establishments  are 
already  engaged  in  manufacturing,  however,  or  were  so  engaged  pre- 
vious to  the  late  war.  Two  of  these,  considered  the  most  important, 
employ  between  5,000  and  6,000  workmen.  Besides  numerous  tobacco 
factories,  there  are  in  Manila  rice  factories,  sugar  mills,  distilleries,  rope 
walks,  carriage  factories,  soap  works,  brick  yards,  saw  mills,  printing 
establishments,  as  well  as  repair  shops  and  the  numerous  small  industries 
which  are  usually  found  in  cities.  A  cotton  mill  of  6,000  spindles  is  in 
course  of  erection.  The  following  special  textiles  are  in  demand : 
Bleached  and  unbleached  shirtings  and  drills ;  colored  prints,  24  inches 
wide,  with  red  ground,  and  fancy  crimps  ;  ginghams  and  chellass  for  bed 
coverings,  in  large  patterns,  with  red  ground,  some  with  yellow  and  blue 
squares,  and  some  with  indigo  ground,  or  in  green,  in  pieces  of  24  yards  ; 
cotton  cassinettes,  in  light  weight  and  double  width,  for  trousers ;  hand- 
kerchiefs, 17  by  18  inches  and  22  by  22  inches,  white,  or  white  with 
colored  borders ;  black  cotton  zanellas,  18|-  inches  wide ;  aniline  black 
satins,  in  45-inch  goods ;  woven  cotton  underwear  and  white  cotton  bed 
quilts;  men's  cotton  socks,  9  to  11,  and  ladies'  cotton  hose,  8  to  9|-. 
Other  articles  in  good  demand  are  low-priced  sewing  machines,  carriages 
and  parts,  enameled  ware  for  cooking  utensils,  and  American  clocks. 
Hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  and  under 
proper  conditions  the  present  values  could  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  annual  ex- 
ports, and  the  country  to  which  sent : 


Value  of  Principal  Annual  Exports  from  the  Philippines. 


Countries  to  which  Exported. 


United  States, 
Great  Britain, 
France, 
Germany, 
Japan,   . 
Spain,     . 


Hemp 


$2,701,651 

3,694,214 

76,754 

166,600 

100,993 


$716,767 
86,451 
31,654 
64,477 

2,533,150 


Sugar 


$1,199,202 
1,512,703 


1,156,411 
413,794 


All  Other 
Articles 


$482,887 
299,742 

1,827,092 
25,466 
10,419 

1,872,400 


$4,383,740 
6,223,426 
1,990,297 
223,720 
1,332,300 
4,819,344 


For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1898,  the  exports  from  Manila  to 
the  United  States  aggregated  $566,848.58,  including  hemp,  $554,194.71 ; 
hats,  $9,220.87;  hide  cuttings,  $2,892.34;  and  leaf  tobacco,  $540.66. 
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COMPARATIVE  POSITION  OF  BOSTON  WAGES.    1870-1898. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  recently  secured  from 
original  sources  statistics  of  wages  in  certain  skilled  trades,  as  paid  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  industrial  centres 
of  Europe,  in  various  years  beginning  with  1870  and  ending  with  1898. 
We  have  extracted  the  figures  relating  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  this 
article  put  them  in  direct  comparison  with  an  average  derived  from  the 
returns  received  from  12  cities  in  the  United  States  (including  Boston), 
and  with  the  parallel  quotations  from  foreign  sources.  The  tables  re- 
quire no  other  preliminary  introduction. 


Comparative  Daily  Wages :  By  Occupations.    From  Home  and  Foreign  Sources. 

1870-1898. 


Occupations,  Cities,  and  Countribs. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Blacksmitlis. 

BoatoD 

. 

$3.00>i 

$2.94% 

$2.80%' 

$2.78% 

$2.75% 

$2.75 

$2.76 

$2.76 

Average  (12  U.  S.  cities), 

2.43 

2.59% 

2.63% 

2.59% 

2.47 

2.44% 

2.41 

2.43% 

London, 

- 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.62% 

1.62% 

1.62% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng.), 

1.29% 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.46 

- 

- 

Glasgow, 

1.091^ 

1-21X 

1.25% 

1.41 

1.44 

1.48 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average), 

1.19% 

1.38 

1.39% 

1.47 

1.48 

1.52 

- 

- 

Paris 

1.19)^ 

1.30i^ 

1.56% 

1.56% 

1.71% 

1.71% 

- 

- 

Liege,     .... 

o.m}4 

0.75% 

0.78% 

0.87% 

0.82% 

0.89% 

- 

- 

Blacksmitlis'  Helpers. 

Boston 

1.56 

1.57% 

1.86% 

1.88% 

1.82% 

1.83% 

1.84 

1.84 

Average  (12  U.  S.  cities),    . 

i.m;i 

1.5^4 

1.58 

1.55% 

1.49% 

1.50% 

1.60% 

1.52% 

Manchester  (Eng.), 

0.81% 

0.85% 

0.85% 

0.85% 

0.85% 

0.93% 

- 

- 

Glasgow,       .... 

0.73 

0.75 

0.81% 

0.81% 

0.85% 

0.85% 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average), 

0.77% 

0.80% 

0.83% 

0.83% 

0.85% 

0.89% 

- 

- 

Paris 

0.78^ 

0.82% 

0.98% 

0.98% 

0.99% 

0.99% 

- 

- 

Liege, 

0.53% 

0.51% 

0.47% 

0.52 

0.52% 

0.53 

- 

- 

Boiler  Makers. 

Boston, 

2.15% 

2.28% 

2.56% 

2.37% 

2.47% 

2.45 

2.47% 

2.48 

Average  (11  U.  8.  cities),    . 

2.35J^ 

2.59% 

2.64% 

2.58 

2.54% 

2.55% 

2.54 

2.56% 

Paris, 

1.35 

1.483i 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

- 

- 

Liege,     ....... 

- 

0.73% 

0.743^ 

0.75 

0.74% 

0.75 

- 

[1] 
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Comparative  Daily  Wages:  By  Occupations.     From  Home  and  Foreign  Sources. 

1870-1898  —  Continued. 


OccDPATioNS,  Cities,  and  Cohntries. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1893 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Boiler  makers'  Helpers. 

Boston, 

$1,293.^ 

$1.37% 

$1.49% 

$1.43 

$1.43% 

$1.46% 

$1.46% 

$1.46% 

Average  (11  U.  8.  cities),    . 

1.41 

1.56% 

1.57% 

1.53% 

1.52% 

l.bZM 

1.54 

1.533i 

London 

1.21% 

1.21% 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

- 

_ 

Manchester  (Eng.),      .... 

1.29?^; 

1.29% 

1.29% 

1.29% 

1.29% 

1.29% 

- 

_ 

Great  Britain  (average). 

1.25J4 

1.25% 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

- 

_ 

Paris 

0.77J4 

0.86% 

0.96% 

0.96% 

0.96% 

0.96% 

- 

- 

Liege 

- 

0.62% 

0.56% 

0.62% 

0.60 

0.64% 

- 

- 

Bricklayers. 

Boston, 

3.33)4 

2.59 

3.65% 

3.75 

3.33% 

3.29% 

3.45% 

3.40% 

Average  (11  U.  8.  cities),    . 

3.15)^ 

3.18% 

4.13 

4.12% 

4.02% 

3.82% 

3.73% 

3.51% 

London,         

1.53 

1.59% 

1.59% 

1.60% 

1.60% 

1.68% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng),      .... 

1.65X 

1.56% 

1.56% 

1.65% 

1.74% 

1.84 

- 

_ 

1.13K 

1.21% 

1.46% 

1.55% 

1.55% 

1.55% 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average). 

1.44 

1.46 

1.54% 

1.603a' 

1.63% 

1.69% 

- 

- 

Paris 

1.06'.,' 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

- 

- 

Cabinet  Makers. 

Boston, 

2.47 

2.18% 

2.55% 

2.49% 

2.50% 

2.52% 

2.53% 

2.62% 

Average  (10  U.  8.  cities),    . 

2.14 

2.28% 

2.44% 

2.39% 

2.31% 

2.35% 

2.32% 

2.29% 

London,         

1.22'i 

1.64% 

1.64% 

1.64% 

1.64% 

1.68% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng  ),      . 

1.37Ji 

1.37% 

1.37% 

1.37% 

1.37% 

1.37% 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average),      . 

1.30 

1.50% 

1.50% 

1.50% 

1.50% 

1.53 

- 

- 

Paris 

1.28)^ 

1.44% 

1.65% 

1.65% 

1.65% 

1.65% 

- 

- 

Liege, 

0.671^ 

0.673i 

0.67% 

0.70% 

0.70% 

0.70% 

- 

- 

Boston, 

2.13)^ 

2.29% 

2.52 

2.52 

2.47% 

2.46 

2.54 

2.54 

Average  (12  U.S.  cities),    . 

2.36%^ 

2.37% 

2.59% 

2.67 

2.55% 

2.52 

2.56% 

2.52% 

London, 

1.53 

1.59% 

1.59% 

1.60% 

1.60% 

1.68% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng.) 

1.34 

1.47% 

1.49% 

1.49% 

1.50% 

1.50% 

- 

- 

Glasgow 

1.12% 

1.12% 

1.38% 

1.46% 

1.46% 

1.55% 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average). 

1.33W 

1.40 

1.49% 

1.52% 

1.52% 

1.58% 

- 

- 

Paris 

1.20% 

1.37% 

1.55% 

1.55% 

1.55% 

1.55% 

- 

- 

Liege, 

- 

- 

0.78% 

0.79% 

0.79 

0.81 

- 

- 

Compositors. 

Boston, 

2.26% 

2.57% 

2.65% 

2.66% 

2.60% 

2.63% 

2.63% 

2.62% 

Average  (11  U.  S.  cities),    . 

2.52% 

2.77% 

2.79% 

2.77% 

2.81 

2.82% 

2.80 

2.81% 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.54% 

- 

- 

Manchester, 

1.21% 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

- 

- 

Glasgow 

1.11% 

1.31% 

1.31% 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average). 

1.26% 

1.40 

1.40 

1.44% 

1.44% 

1.44% 

- 

- 

1-15% 

1.25% 

1.25% 

1.25% 

1.25% 

1.25% 

- 

- 

Liege 

0.64 

0.72% 

0.78% 

0.76% 

0.79% 

0.79% 

- 

- 

Hod  Carriers. 

Boston, 

1.77% 

1.95 

2.05% 

2.22 

2.00 

1.98% 

2.00 

1.96% 

Average  (11  U.S.  cities),    . 

1.75% 

1.82% 

2.21% 

2.18% 

2.06% 

2.00 

2.03 

2.00% 

Paris, 

0.671^ 

0.86% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

- 

- 

Liege, 

- 

- 

0.48% 

0.49% 

0.51 

0.47% 

- 

- 

Iron  Moulders. 

3.48% 

2.43% 

2.46% 

2.50 

2.29% 

2.24% 

2.53% 

2.58 

Average  (10  U.  S.  cities),    . 

2.60% 

2.56% 

2.68% 

2.67 

2.58 

2.55% 

2.59% 

2.60% 

London,         

1.46 

1.54!4; 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.54Ji 

1.62% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng.),      .... 

1.46 

1.46 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.6834' 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average), 

1.46 

1.50% 

1.54% 

1.50% 

1.54% 

1.6034 

- 

- 

Paris 

1.23 

1.28% 

1.30% 

1.38% 

1.37% 

1.393^ 

- 

- 

0.72% 

0.76 

0.70 

0.70% 

0.75% 

0.79% 

- 

_1 

*  In  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  joiners  are  included  in  carpenters. 
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Comparative  Daily  Wages:  By  Occupations.     From  Home  and  Foreign  Sources. 

1870-1898  —  Concluded. 


OccnpATioNS,  Cities,  and  Counthies. 

1870 

ISSO 

1890 

1893 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Iron  Monlders'  Helpers. 

Boaton, 

$1.65 

$1.67% 

$1.683.i 

$1.70% 

$1.53 

$1.55% 

$1.64% 

$1.61% 

Average  (10  U.S  cities),      . 

1.53 

1.61i4' 

1.60 

1.6234' 

1.56 

1.57% 

1.57>^ 

1.5834 

Paris 

O.8I34- 

0.87M 

0.92 

0.933^ 

0.923^ 

0.93% 

- 

- 

Liege 

0.49^.^ 

0.50% 

0.52% 

0.5034 

0.513^ 

0.51 

- 

- 

iflacliinists. 

Boston 

2.47,'^ 

2.42>a- 

2.573^ 

2.72>i 

2.573i 

2.50 

2.62)4 

2.57% 

Average  ^2  U.  S.  cities),    . 

2.30^ 

2.4434' 

2.5134' 

2.483,' 

2.38 

2.403^ 

2.42 

2.41 

London,         

1.46 

1.54)4' 

1.543^ 

1.5434 

1.5434 

1.54% 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng.),      .... 

1-21^ 

1.29% 

1.38 

1.38 

1.38 

1.46 

- 

- 

Great  Britain  (average),      . 

1.34 

1.42 

1.4634: 

1.46% 

1.4634- 

1.50% 

- 

_ 

Paris, 

1.33>i 

1.34% 

1.35% 

1.42 

1.38 

1.38 

_ 

_ 

Liege, 

0.65^i 

0.62% 

0.66% 

0.6834- 

0.72% 

0.68% 

- 

- 

Boston 

1.15K 

1.50 

1.523^ 

1.273^ 

1.60 

1.57K 

1.65 

1.70 

Average  (11  U.  8.  cities),    . 

1.34 

1.43>,' 

1.43% 

1.3934 

1.37 

1.333^ 

1.34% 

1.35% 

Paris, 

0.78 

0.88),^ 

0.99 

0.97 

0.9834 

0.9834 

- 

- 

Liege,     ....... 

0.483^ 

0.50)4' 

0.47% 

0.50% 

0.5134 

0.513^ 

- 

Painters  (House). 

2.26% 

2.18% 

2.52 

2.52 

2.58% 

2.6434 

2.6334 

2.85% 

Average  (12  U.  8.  cities),    . 

2.22>^ 

2.41>^ 

2.593^ 

2.69 

2.6034 

2.58% 

2.57% 

2.60 

London,          

1.43)4 

1.51 

1.51 

1.48 

1.48 

1.48 

- 

- 

Manchester  (Eng.),      .... 

1.29K 

1.29>^ 

1.293^ 

1.363,' 

1.363i 

1.40% 

- 

_ 

Glasgow 

1.19 

1.23% 

1.33 

1.38% 

1.3834 

1.38% 

- 

. 

Great  Britain  (average). 

1.3034' 

1.34% 

1.37% 

1.41 

1.41 

1.4234 

_ 

_ 

Paris 

I.O6J4' 

1.25>^ 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

_ 

- 

Liege 

0.55 

0.62 

0.6634' 

0.663^ 

0.66)4 

0.64 

- 

- 

Patternmakers  (IronlVorks). 

Boston 

3.50;i 

2.973^ 

3.10 

3.273,' 

3.10 

2.65 

2.75 

2.80 

Average  (11  U.  S.  cities),    . 

2.70 

2.82 

2.98 

2.9634 

2.90>^ 

2.82% 

2.82% 

2.90 

Manchester  (Eng.),      .... 

1.46 

1.46 

1.5434: 

1.5434 

1.54% 

1.5834 

- 

_ 

Great  Britain  (average), 

1.46 

1.46 

1.54)^ 

1.64)4' 

1.5434 

1.58% 

- 

- 

Paris, 

1.21% 

1.32% 

1.313^ 

1.33 

1.33% 

1.33% 

- 

- 

0.66% 

0.703i 

0.7734: 

0.75 

0.76 

0.77% 

- 

- 

Plumbers. 

2.88K 

2.65% 

3.18% 

3.303.^ 

3.28 

3.30% 

3.3134' 

3.27% 

Average  (12  U.  8.  cities),    . 

2.74)i 

2.933^ 

3.133i 

3.213^ 

3.17% 

3.17% 

3.14% 

3.15% 

London,         

1.43 

1.58% 

1.58% 

1.663^ 

1.663i 

1.7434 

- 

_ 

Great  Britain  (average), 

1.43 

1.58% 

1.58% 

1.663^ 

1.663^ 

1.7434 

- 

_ 

Paris, 

1.34% 

1..39 

I.39J4' 

1.39% 

1.39>^ 

1.42 

- 

_ 

Liege, 

- 

0.72 

0.79>4: 

0.723i 

0.73% 

0.7734' 

- 

- 

Stonecutters. 

Boston 

3.37K 

2.5834; 

3.32)4' 

2.76 

2.513^ 

2.6634 

2.82% 

2.94% 

Average  (11  U.  8.  cities),    . 

3.07 

2.83 

3.4534" 

3.453^ 

3.36>i 

3.33% 

3.30% 

3.23 

Paris 

0.87% 

1.22% 

1.50 

1.50% 

1.50 

1.50 

- 

_ 

Liege 

- 

0.723i 

0.75>^ 

0.71 

0.783^ 

0.70% 

- 

- 

Teamsters. 

Boston, 

1.621^ 

1.8434: 

2.06 

2.04)4 

2.01 

2.03% 

1.99% 

2.09% 

Average  (12  U.  8.  cities),    . 

1.58% 

1.88% 

1.94% 

1.90>^ 

1.90 

1.88% 

1.87% 

1.88% 

Paris 

1.18)4 

1.21 

1.26% 

1.26% 

1.26% 

1.26% 

- 

_ 

Liege 

0.55K 

0.553^ 

0.553i 

0.55}^ 

0.5934 

0.59% 

- 

- 

In  reference  to  the  figures  it  should  be  explained  that,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  they  were  in  most  cases  taken  by  agents  of 
the  Department  directly  from  the  payrolls  of  establishments  which  have 
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done  business  continuously  since  1870,  the  first  year  represented ;  and 
wherever  the  original  quotations  were  in  currency  during  years  in  which 
gold  commanded  a  premium,  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  depreciated  paper  money. 

The  occupations  are  such  as  may  be  accurately  determined,  and  admit 
of  comparison  on  a  common  basis  in  each  city  and  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. The  latest  foreign  quotations  are  for  the  year  1896,  and  for  some 
of  the  foreign  cities,  in  some  of  the  emplo^^ments,  no  quotations  appear. 

Invaria])ly,  the  quotations  for  Boston  and  the  United  States  are 
much  higher  than  the  foreign  quotations,  while  the  quotations  for  the 
city  of  Boston  are  higher  in  each  year  than  the  average  for  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  included  in  the  returns  for  l)Iacksmiths  and  black- 
smiths' helpers ;  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  cabinet  makers, 
machinists,  plumbers,  and  teamsters,  except  for  the  year  1880,  in  which 
the  Boston  figures  drop  below  the  average  for  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  for  Boston,  while  higher  than  the 
foreign  quotations,  are  lower  than  the  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  each  of  the  years  for  boiler  makers  and  compositors,  and  in 
each  of  the  years  except  1898  for  carpenters.  The  Boston  wage  quota- 
tion is  higher  than  the  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  higher  than  the  foreign  quotations,  for  bricklayers,  iron  moulders, 
and  stonecutters  in  1870;  hod  carriers  in  1870,  1880,  and  1893;  iron 
moulders'  helpers  in  1870,  1880,  1890,  1893,  and  1898;  machinists' 
helpers  in  1880,  1890,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  ;  painters  (house) 
in  1870,  1897,  and  1898;  and  pattern  makers  (iron  works)  in  1870, 
1880,  1890,  1893,  and  1895.  Conversely,  the  Boston  wage  is  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  although  higher 
than  the  foreign  quotations,  for  bricklayers,  iron  moulders,  and  stone- 
cutters in  1880,  1890,  1893,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898;  hod  carriers 
in  1890,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898;  iron  moulders'  helpers  in  1895, 
1896,  and  1897  ;  machinists'  helpers  in  1870  and  1893  ;  painters  (house) 
in  1880,  1890,  1893,  1895,  and  1896  ;  and  pattern  makers  (iron  works) 
in  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  In  the  following  occupations  the  wage  quota- 
tions for  1898  are  lower  than  those  for  1870  in  Boston  :  Blacksmiths, 
iron  moulders,  iron  moulders'  helpers,  pattern  makers  (iron  works),  and 
stonecutters.  In  every  case,  however,  the  average  wage  for  the  cities 
in  the  United  States  is  higher  in  1898  than  in  1870,  except  for  iron 
moulders,  in  which  the  averages  for  1898  and  1870  are  identical. 

The  w^ages  for  blacksmiths  in  Boston  show  a  progressive  decline  from 
1870  to  1895,  and  from  1895  to  1898  remain  at  substantially  the  same 
level.  The  average  for  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  however,  shows 
a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  but  afterwards  a  decline  to  1898,  closing,  how- 
ever, fractionally  higher  than  in  1870. 

The  wages  for  blacksmiths'  helpers  in  Boston  show  a  progressive 
gain  from  1870   to   1895,  and  from    1895   to   1898  very  little  variation 
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appears,  the  quotations  for  1897  and  1898  being  identical.  The  average 
for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  in  this  employment  shows  a  gain  from 
1870  to  1893,  a  slight  decline  in  1895  as  compared  with  1893,  followed 
by  a  gain,  and  closing  in  1898  at  substantially  the  same  point  as  in  1880, 
although  higher  than  in  1870. 

For  boiler  makers,  the  Boston  quotations  show  a  gain  from  1870 
to  1890,  a  decline  in  1893  as  compared  with  1890,  the  loss  being  partly 
recovered  in  1895,  accompanied  by  a  slight  loss  in  1896,  and  a  recovery 
in  1897  to  the  level  of  1895,  and  a  still  further  gain  in  1898,  in  which 
year  we  find  the  highest  quotation  shown  in  the  comparison,  except  for 
the  single  year  1890.  The  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States 
shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  followed  by  a  decline  in  1893  and  1895, 
partially  recovered  in  1896,  but  lost,  however,  in  1897,  and  more  than 
reofained  in  1898. 

For  boiler  makers'  helpers,  the  Boston  wages  show  an  increase 
between  1870  and  1890,  a  decline  in  1893  as  compared  with  1890,  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  fractional  gains,  the  quotation  for  1898  being  higher 
than  any  other  except  for  the  year  1890.  The  average  for  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  followed  by  a  decline 
in  1893,  a  further  decline  in  1895,  which  is  oflset,  however,  by  a  gain  in 
1896.  The  wage  for  1897  is  slightly  higher  than  that  shown  for  1896, 
while  the  quotation  for  1898  is  identical  with  that  shown  in  1896  and 
1893  ;  and  although  higher  than  in  1870,  is  lower  than  the  figures  for 
1880  and  1890. 

For  bricklayers,  the  Boston  wages  show  a  decline  in  1880  as  com- 
pared with  1870,  followed  by  a  marked  advance  in  1890,  a  still  further 
advance  in  1893.  In  1895  the  wages  dropped  to  the  level  of  1870,  and 
still  lower  in  1896,  followed  by  a  considerable  advance  in  1897,  part  of 
the  gain  beino-  lost  in  1898.  The  averaoi:e  for  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  followed  by  a  decline  in  each 
year  up  to  1898,  which  year,  however,  shows  a  higher  quotation  than  1870. 

For  cabinet  makers,  the  wages  for  Boston  show  a  gain  in  each  year 
as  compared  with  1870,  except  for  1880.  The  average  for  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  followed  by  declines 
in  1893  and  1895,  a  partial  recovery  in  1896,  and  a  subsequent  drop  in 
1897  and  1898. 

For  carpenters,  the  Boston  quotations  show  a  gain  from  1870  to 
1890,  the  figures  for  1890  and  1893  being  identical.  They  afterwards 
exhibit  a  decline  in  1895  and  1896,  and  a  marked  advance  in  1897  and 
1898.  The  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  an  increase 
from  1870  to  1893,  a  decline  in  1895  and  1896  as  compared  with  1893, 
a  gain  in  1897,  and  a  subsequent  loss,  which  carries  the  average  in  1898 
down  to  the  level  of  1896. 

The  Boston  quotations  for  compositors  show  a  gain  from  1870  to 
1893,  a  drop  in  1895  as  compared  with  1893,  the  loss  being  partially 
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recovered  in  1896  and  1897,  followed  by  a  slight  decline  in  1898.  The 
average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to 
1890,  a  slight  loss  in  1893,  followed  by  an  increase  in  1895  and  1896, 
a  subsequent  decline  in  1897,  partly  recovered  in  1898,  in  which  year 
the  quotation  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1895. 

For  hod  carriers,  the  Boston  wages  show  a  gain  from  1870  to  1893, 
a  drop  in  1895  as  compared  with  1893,  and  a  further  loss  in  1896,  re- 
covered, however,  in  1897,  and  followed  by  a  drop  in  1898,  carrying  the 
average  below  that  given  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1880.  The  average 
for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  loss  in  1893,  a  still  further  loss  in  1895  and  1896, 
partly  recovered  in  1897,  and  lost  again  in  1898. 

For  iron  moulders,  the  Boston  quotations  exhibit  a  decline  in  every 
year  as  compared  with  1870,  although  the  wage  for  1898  is  higher  than 
for  any  year  subsequent  to  1870.  The  average  for  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  shows  a  loss  in  1880  as  compared  with  1870,  more  than 
offset  by  a  gain  in  1890.  Since  1890  the  tendency  has  ))een  downward, 
carrying  the  wage  in  1898  to  the  same  point  as  in  1870. 

For  iron  moulders'  helpers,  the  Boston  quotations  show  a  gain  from 
1870  to  1893,  followed  by  subsequent  losses  as  compared  with  1870. 
The  averasre  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  irain  in  each  year 
as  compared  with  1870,  the  quotations  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898, 
however,  being  lower  than  for  1880,  1890,  and  1893,  although  higher 
than  for  1870. 

For  machinists,  the  Boston  wages  are  lower  in  1880  than  in  1870, 
higher  in  1890  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years,  still  higher  in  1893, 
followed  by  a  decline  in  1895,  carrying  the  average  to  the  level  of  1890, 
a  still  lower  point  being  reached  in  1896,  offset  by  a  gain  in  1897,  fol- 
lowed by  a  drop  in  1898  to  the  level  of  1890  and  1895.  The  average  for 
the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  followed 
by  a  decline  in  1893  and  a  still  further  decline  in  1895,  partly  offset  by 
an  increase  in  1896  and  1897.  In  1898  a  slight  drop  appears,  the  wage 
in  that  year,  however,  being  higher  than  in  1895  and  1896,  although 
lower  than  the  quotations  for  the  years  prior  to  1895,  excepting  1870. 

For  machinists'  helpers,  in  Boston  the  wages  show  an  increase  from 
1870  to  1890,  a  decline  in  1893,  followed  by  an  increase  in  1895,  another 
decline  in  1896,  and  increases  in  1897  and  1898.  The  average  for  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  follows  substantially  the  same  course,  except 
that  the  gain  in  1895  is  not  shown. 

The  quotations  for  painters  (house)  in  Boston  show  a  drop  from 
1870  to  1880,  followed  by  a  gain  in  1890  and  1893,  and  a  further  advance 
in  1895,  partly  lost  by  a  drop  in  1896,  and  more  than  offset  by  gains  in 
1897  and  1898.  The  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a 
gain  from  1870  to  1893,  followed  b}^  declines  to  1898,  the  loss  being 
nearly  made  up  by  a  gain  in  that  year. 
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The  Boston  quotations  for  pattern  makers  (iron  works)  show  a 
sharp  decline  in  1880  as  compared  with  1870,  a  partial  recovery  in  1890, 
the  average  being  carried  to  a  still  higher  point  in  1893,  followed  by- 
declines  to  1897,  and  a  partial  recovery  in  1898.  The  average  for  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  shows  gains  from  1870  to  1893,  a  decline 
appearing  in  the  following  years  as  compared  with  1893. 

For  plumbers,  the  Boston  quotations  show  a  loss  from  1870  to  1880, 
a  marked  increase  in  1890  and  1893,  a  slight  drop  in  1895  as  compared 
with  1893,  followed  by  gains  in  1896  and  1897,  partly  oflset  by  a  drop 
in  1898.  The  average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  gain 
from  1870  to  1893,  since  which  time  very  slight  difiereuces  appear, 
although  the  quotations  for  1897  and  1898  are  slightly  lower  than  those 
for  1895  and  1896. 

For  stonecutters,  in  Boston  the  quotations  exhibit  a  decline  from 
1870  to  1880,  followed  by  a  gain  in  1890,  a  drop  in  1893,  a  still  further 
loss  in  1895,  followed  by  increases  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  The 
average  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  drop  from  1870  to 
1880,  a  gain  in  1890  and  1893,  and  losses  in  1895,  1896,  1897,  and 
1898. 

For  teamsters,  the  Boston  wages  show  a  gain  from  1870  to  1890,  a 
slight  decline  in  1893  and  1895,  partly  recovered  in  1896,  followed  by 
a  still  greater  loss  in  1897,  more  than  offset,  however,  by  a  gain  in  1898. 
The  averao'e  for  the  cities  in  the  United  States  shows  a  gain  from  1870 
to  1890,  substantially  similar  quotations  in  1893  and  1895,  followed  by 
a  slight  decline  in  1896  and  1897,  the  wage  for  1898  being  slightly  below 
that  for  1896. 
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Massachusetts  manufacturers  are  at  the  present  time  taking  par- 
ticular interest  in  foreign  trade,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  products 
of  this  State,  under  proper  conditions,  would  find  a  ready  market  abroad. 
The  United  States  Government  has,  in  its  consular  reports,  recently 
published  letters  from  its  agents  containing  seasonable  advice  concerning 
the  proper  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  American 
goods  into  foreign  markets.  Some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
have  organized  special  expert  commissioners  to  gather  technical  infor- 
mation for  the  education  of  their  manufacturers  in  certain  lines  of  pro- 
duction. The  commission  sent  out  by  Germany,  under  governmental 
authority,  to  study  the  markets  of  Japan,  China,  and  Korea,  remained 
abroad  for  a  year  of  thorough  study  and  work.  Its  result  M'as  a  large 
collection  of  textile  fabrics  and  other  goods  which  were  manufactured  in 
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Japan  and  China  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  trade  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  These  samples  were  not  publicly  exhibited,  but  admis- 
sion was  granted  by  card  to  discreet  persons.  Subsequently  the  collection 
was  broken  up  and  distri])uted  to  the  different  manufacturing  localities 
of  Germany,  the  textile  fabrics  being  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Crefeld  for  the  inspection  of  manufacturers  of  such  goods,  who,  after 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  materials,  proceeded  to  manufacture  the  same 
quality  for  the  foreign  market. 

The  fault,  as  expressed  abroad,  of  the  American  manufacturer,  is 
that  he  thinks  he  knows  better  the  wants  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese, 
etc.,  than  the  natives  of  Japan  and  China  do  themselves  ;  that  he  tries  to 
supply  what  the  seller  wants  to  sell,  not  what  the  buyer  wants  to  huy. 
Relative  to  the  work  of  these  commissions  and  the  attitude  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-General  at 
Frankfort,  Germany,  says  : 

There  is  in  all  the  specialized  work  of  these  commissions  a  broad  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  in  foreign  trade  it  is  the  buyer,  not  the  seller,  who  determines  the  kind  of 
article  he  wants  and  the  form  in  which  he  wants  it  turned  out,  labeled,  and  packed  for 
shipment  to  him.  It  is  the  business  of  the  seller  not  to  force  upon  the  consumer  some- 
thing that  he  never  heard  of  and  does  not  want,  but  to  ascertain  exactly  what  he  has  used 
and  sold  hitherto  and  then  furnish  him  with  something  of  the  same  general  kind—  but 
better  for  his  money  —  that  he  has  had  before.  The  exporter  who  succeeds  best  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  he  who  learns  most  accurately  the  wants  of  his  customers  and 
supplies  them  most  nearly  in  the  currency  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  to  which  the 
buyer  is  accustomed.  At  present  the  Germans  are  perliaps  the  ablest  masters  of  this 
theory  of  export  trade ;  the  English  are  thought  to  have  lost  much  for  want  of  it,  and 
Americans  will  undoubtedly  excel  in  it  when  once  they  realize  its  impoi'tance. 

Secondly,  the  goods  must,  as  a  principle,  be  sold  not  at  home,  but  abroad.  The 
seller  must  go  to  the  buyer  with  samples,  prices,  and  conditions  which  the  latter  can  see 
and  readily  understand.  No  museums  or  other  collections  of  sampled  merchandise, 
however  useful  in  some  respects,  can  attract  more  than  a  vei-y  limited  number  of  buyers 
to  the  United  States,  from  remote  countries  in  which  competing  nations  are  already 
offering  their  goods,  imported  there  at  the  expense  of  the  wholesale  merchant  or  the 
manufacturing  exporter.  Circulars  and  catalogues,  however  skilfully  prepared,  which 
only  inform  the  foreigner  what  he  can  buy  in  the  United  States  in  dollars,  will  not 
compete  effectively  with  the  German,  French,  or  English  merchant  who  is  thei-e  on  the 
spot  with  his  goods,  dut}^  paid,  and  fluent  salesmen  to  show  and  explain  them. 

The  need  of  the  period  in  our  countr}-  is  a  class  of  competent,  well-trained  young 
men,  with  good  manners,  a  practical  command  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  — one 
or  all  —  combined  with  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  a  certain  class  of  manufactured 
goods  and  the  commercial  methods,  currencies,  weights,  measures,  and  customs  of 
foreign  countries.  The  education  of  such  men  requires  certain  specialized  courses 
of  study  which  the  commercial  schools  of  Germany,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  Belgium 
and  England,  furnish,  but  which  those  of  the  United  Slates,  with  perhaps  some  excep- 
tions, do  not.  The  all-round  education  provided  by  American  colleges  and  high  schools 
turns  out  young  men  more  or  less  fairly  equipped  for  successful  careers  at  home ;  but 
the  competition  for  export  trade  has  now  become  so  sharp  as  to  require  the  work  of 
experts,  which  only  specialized  education,  supplemented  by  practical  experience,  can 
provide.  It  will  henceforth  be  necessary  that  a  largely  increased  class  of  young  men 
shall  prepare  themselves  for,  and  accept  definitely,  as  so  many  thousands  do  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  career  of  mercantile  employees  in  foreign  lands,  in  which 
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social  sacrifices  and  the  discomforts  and  even  dangers  of  alien  climates  are  balanced  by 
the  material  advantages  which  such  a  career  offers  to  energy,  perseverance,  and  trained 
capacity. 

In  this  connection,  we  quote  also  from  a  report  made  by  a  commercial 
traveler  of  over  14  years'  experience  in  eastern  countries,  to  Consul- 
General  Stowe  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa : 

There  is  hardly  an  article  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  which  a  good 
demand  does  not  exist  in  foreign  countries,  due  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  goods  or 
the  reasonable  cost.  Many  articles  of  higher  price  than  those  offered  by  other  countries 
will  sell,  simplj-  because  they  come  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  reputa- 
tion that  Amei'ican  exports  have  won.  If  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles  abroad  has 
been  small  compared  with  the  demand,  the  fault  lies  with  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
For  each  manufacturer  a  mariiet  and  demand  must  be  created.  He  should  bring  his 
own  goods  direct  to  the  mai'lcet,  and,  once  introduced,  the  commission  house  will  gladly 
do  the  further  work  of  filling  orders  or  taking  new  ones,  because  the  goods  will  be 
wanted  by  the  customers.  The  exporter  says  with  reason  that  he  cannot  pay  his  men 
and  have  them  spend  time  in  introducing  the  line  of  each  manufacturer  who  desires  it; 
the  manufacturer  himself  must  take  the  first  step,  and  create  the  demand.  The  objec- 
tion of  expense  can  be  met  by  a  method  which  has  been  adopted  with  success  by  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Italy,  etc.  From  ten  to  twenty  manufacturers  of  diff^erent  lines 
combine  in  sending  out  a  man  who  understands  the  business  of  traveling  and  selling 
goods.  This  man  Avorks  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  introduces  their 
goods,  and  takes  orders.  The  orders  may  be  filled  by  the  manufacturers  direct,  or  may 
be  turned  over  to  some  of  the  difterent  export  commission  houses  in  America.  These 
arrangements  should  be  made  before  starting  out,  in  order  that  the  buyers  can  be 
informed  at  once  when  and  how  goods  will  be  shipped.  If  twenty  of  our  manufacturers 
combine  thus  for,  say,  one  yeai",  the  expense  to  each  would  be  about  $300  to  $400.  This 
amount  should  cover  traveling  expenses,  the  opening  of  sample  rooms  in  different 
places  in  order  to  display  the  goods  and  take  orders,  the  cost  of  licenses,  etc.  Our 
manufacturers  should  not  let  foreigners  win  markets  which  United  States  goods  would 
control,  if  they  wei"e  only  obtainable. 

Twenty  years  ago,  American  shoes  were  unknown  in  Germany.  In 
1880,  the  value  of  shoes  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $1,666  ;  in  1896  it  was  $39,508  ;  and  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1898  it  was  $59,500.  The  demand  for  American  shoes  has  not 
been  brought  about  hy  American  manufacturers,  but  by  travelers  from 
the  United  States,  some  of  the  consular  officers,  and  resident  Americans. 
Hon.  Brainard  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  consul  at  Leipsic,  says  : 

About  six  months  ago,  I  took  occasion  to  write  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who 
is  interested  in  the  export  trade  and  whose  intention  it  was  to  make  a  business  trip  to 
Germany,  and  asked  him  to  open  correspondence  with  several  of  the  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  ascertain  if  it  would  be  jDossible  for  him  to  secure  the  European  agencies 
for  their  shoes.  In  every  instance,  this  gentleman  received  the  reply  that  the  different 
firms  had  really  more  orders  than  they  could  even  think  of  filling,  and  were  in  no 
position  to  consider  foreign  connections.  There  may  be  some  of  the  smaller  firms  who 
could  dispose  of  moi'e  shoes,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  them  to  exert 
themselves  to  secure  a  market  for  their  products  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection.  Consul  Nusbaum  writes  from  Mimich,  under 
date  of  July  2  : 
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Several  of  the  principal  shoe  dealers  in  Munich  sell  American-made  shoes,  but 
only  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  from  1,000  to  1,600  English-speaking  residents  in  the 
city,  two-thirds  of  whom,  I  am  confident,  would  buy  American  shoes  if  their  tastes  could 
be  suited.  Our  large  shoe  manufacturers  at  home  can  build  up  a  lucrative  trade  in 
this  country  if  they  will  oi)en  stores  in  the  principal  places,  with  a  stock  complete 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  German  buyers.  Sevei'al  young  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance go  to  the  expense  of  importing  shoes  from  the  United  States  for  their  own 
personal  use.  As  a  rule,  Bavarians  have  their  shoes  made  to  order,  and  sizes  run 
somewhat  shorter  than  in  American  makes.  A  representative  of  a  number  of  Boston 
shoe  manufacturers  was  very  successful  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  He  visited 
Munich  a  few  days  ago,  and  had  little  trouble  in  securing  orders.  Sendinjr  Enorjish 
circulars  and  catalogues  is  no  way  to  induce  Gei'mans  to  bu}'  American-made  articles. 
People  here  want  to  be  talked  to.  They  like  to  see  the  real  manufactured  article. 
Engravings  and  catalogues  do  not  inipi'ess  them.  The  German  dut}'  on  shoes  is  $11.90 
to  $16.65  per  220  pounds. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  incorporate  a  compan}^  under  the 
laws  of  Germany,  which  will  erect  a  warehouse  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  American  products,  provided  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  America 
evince  a  disposition  to  aid  and  encourage  the  enterprise.  It  is  proposed 
to  handle  and  sell  goods  on  coumiission,  and  guarantee  the  payment  of 
all  bills  of  goods  sold  by  them  or  their  agents. 

The  German  press  has  alluded  to  the  growing  American  competi- 
tion in  their  markets,  and  has  criticised  the  American  products,  convey- 
ing the  impression  that  "  the  United  States  is  unloading  cheap  goods  on 
the  German  market."  Upon  this  point  and  upon  the  general  outlook 
for  American  shoes  in  Germany,  Mr.  Monaghan,  our  consul  at  Chem- 
nitz writes,  under  date  of  September  24,  1898  : 

A  large  market,  not  only  in  this  Empire,  but  all  over  Europe  awaits  intelligent 
and  energetic  measures  to  introduce  American  shoes.  Our  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  and  $5  shoes 
are  better  by  far  than  anything  made  here  at  the  same  price.  The  only  country  in  which 
competition  will  be  hard  is  Austria.  There,  especially  in  Vienna,  good  shoes  are  made 
at  pi'ices  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States.  A  combination  of  manufacturers  with 
a  central  receiving  and  delivery  office  in  Hamburg,  could  easily  cover  the  German 
and  Austrian  end  of  the  continent ;  another  in  Antwerp  could  cover  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. Germany  sees  American  shoes  gaining  against  every  eflfort  to  keep  them  out. 
While  I  do  not  believe  a  bad  pair  of  shoes  was  ever  sent  over,  I  think  it  wise  to  urge 
our  manufacturers  to  send  onl}-  the  very  best  goods  they  can  give  for  the  money.  Every 
inch  won  here  will  be  worth  miles  in  other  countries.  If  our  agents  in  South  America 
can  say,  "  We  sell  to  Germany,  to  England,  to  every  country  in  Europe,"  it  will  be  a 
"card"  such  as  no  advertising  in  journal  or  circular  could  ever  equal. 

Mr.  Monaghan  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  excellent  opportu- 
nities are  at  this  moment  ofl'ered  in  the  German  market  for  the  sale  of 
American  tools,  electric  appliances,  and  articles  used  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  railroads.  There,  as  here,  electric  traction  is  being 
widely  developed.  He  says  the  superiority  of  American  machines  and 
tools  is  acknowledged,  as  shown  by  more  or  less  successful  imitations 
of  them  by  machine  builders  in  Mannheim,  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  Chem- 
nitz, and  Berlin.     Owing  to  the  disposition  to  imitate  American  construe- 
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tion,  he  counsels  protection  through  German  patents.  He  believes  that, 
if  properly  cultivated,  a  market  exists  in  Germany  for  silverware,  light 
articles  of  general  hardware,  and  furniture,  as  well  as  shoes.  All  these 
things  are  extensively  represented  in  the  industries  of  Massachusetts. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  consuls  cannot  con:^titute  themselves  active 
agents  of  American  manufacturers.  They  can  only  w^atch  markets  and 
point  out  possibilities. 

With  respect  to  American  shoes  in  Gaudeloupe  Consul  Ayme,  under 
date  of  September  17,  1898,  says: 

A  merchant  here  has  received  from  the  United  States  a  large  sample  case  of  boots 
and  shoes  (men's,  women's,  and  children's),  and  is  doing  remarkably  well  with  them- 
His  orders  are  a  great  surprise  to  him.  The  samples  are  of  excellent  material  and 
workmanship,  light,  and  stylish  in  aiDpearance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ordei's  will 
be  filled  with  shoes  of  the  same  grade  as  the  samples,  as  that  will  insure  a  steady  trade 
for  the  future.  These  goods  can  be  sold  by  the  importer  at  an  average  price  of  SI  .81 
a  pair.  The  duties  average  30  cents  a  pair  and  freight  3  cents.  The  importer's  profit 
must  also  be  calculated.     The  average  retail  price  will  be  about  f2.50. 

As  all  boots  and  shoes  have  heretofore  come  from  France,  I  am  glad  to  chronicle 
this  seemingly  promising  competition  of  American  goods. 

Consular  reports  just  made  from  each  of  the  localities  alluded  to 
are  authority  for  the  following  statements,  mainly  in  the  words  of  the 
consuls  themselves,  relating  to  articles  produced  in  Massachusetts  : 

Harness. — The  factories  of  Scotland  are  small  concerns,  and  the 
output  of  each  is  only  a  handful  in  comparison  with  the  product  of  one 
of  the  large  factories  of  the  United  States.  If  labor  is  cheaper  there 
(Scotland),  the  American  harness  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of 
better  machinery  and  an  enormous  home  market,  which  warrants  produc- 
tion on  a  great  scale,  and  which  should  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  abroad  at  prices  lower  than  the  factories  of  Scotland  can  aflbrd 
to  charge  for  goods  at  home. 

Textiles. — Brazilian  dealers  prefer  the  textiles  of  the  United  States, 
even  on  30  days'  credit,  as  against  four  months'  from  Europe. 

Food  Products.  —  American  bacon  is  sold  in  Bohemia  for  13  cents  a 
pound;  Austrian  bacon,  from  15  to  20  cents.  American  bacon  is  the 
better.  If  American  butter  can  be  kept  during  the  time  necessary  to 
ship  it  here,  all  other  circumstances  seem  to  favor  its  successful  intro- 
duction into  this  part  of  Europe. 

In  Cape  Town  the  demand  for  American  butter  is  from  July  to 
October,  when  the  Australian  and  Denmark  butters  are  not  on  the 
market. 

There  is  an  opening  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  for  first-class  Ameri- 
can butter,  packed  in  one  and  two  pound  tins  that  can  be  opened  by  a 
key  attached  to  each  tin.     Can  openers  are  objectionable. 

An  excellent  market  can  be  created  in  Para  for  high  class  confection- 
ery.    There  is  not  an  establishment  dealing  in  such  goods  in  the  place. 
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Canned  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States  appear  to  be  in 
fair  demand  in  Munich. 

A  purely  American  store,  if  established  in  Jerusalem,  would  soon 
create  a  considerable  demand  for  American  goods.  Such  canned  goods 
as  corned  beef,  ham,  tongue,  salmon,  lobsters,  oysters,  milk,  sweet  corn, 
lard,  berries,  and  such  fruits  as  do  not  grow  in  Palestine,  ought  to  be 
sent  here  from  the  United  States. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  — Boots  and  shoes  for  women  and  children  are  in 
great  demand  in  Brazil. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  southern  Germany  for  boots  and  shoes. 

One  merchant  at  Jerusalem  ventured  to  import  a  small  invoice  of 
American  made  ladies'  shoes  ;  the}'^  were  taken  at  once,  and  there  is  a 
call  for  more.  English  ladies  who  tried  them  were  highly  pleased  with 
them. 

American  boots  and  especially  shoes  are  securing  quite  a  foothold 
in  Para.  One  agent  states  to  our  consular  representative  that  the  attrac- 
tive finish  and  superior  workmanship  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  his  entire 
consignment,  which  had  been  specially  made  by  a  Massachusetts  house. 
This  same  merchant  "has  gone  to  Boston  to  lay  in  a  much  larger  line 
of  shoes.  He  intends  to  open  an  American  shoe  house,  confining  him- 
self entirely  to  these  goods." 

MacJiinery .  — American  made  agricultural  machinery  is  widely  used 
on  the  farms  of  Scotland. 

The  imports  into  Germany  of  English  machinery  for  the  eight  months 
ending  August,  1898,  show  a  falling  off.  This  is  due  to  Germany's  in- 
creased capacity  to  supply  her  own  needs,  and  to  the  rapidly  gaining 
American  competition.  In  the  eight  months  ending  August,  1898,  Eng- 
land sent  28,287  tons,  against  29,719  in  the  year  1897,  while  the  United 
States  sent  16,190  tons,  against  9,240  tons  in  1897.  England  is  finding 
out  that  Germany's  success  is  due  in  a  very  large  degree  to  her  superior 
technical  training,  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  our  native  skill  in 
mechanics.  Once  we  add  this  Empire's  system  of  schools  to  Nature's 
endowments,  no  nation  will  be  able  to  surpass  and  few  able  to  equal  us. 

At  Cape  Town,  with  no  timber  and  no  iron,  and  thus  far  no  coal 
suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  manufactured  articles  must  be  im- 
ported. 

The  United  States  does  not  materially  help  to  supply  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  spinning  machinery  required  in  Japan.  This  should  be  looked 
into  carefully  by  American  manufacturers  of  machinery,  as  cotton  spin- 
ning is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Agencies  for  the  purchase  of  spinning 
machinery  are  established  in  New  York.  The  United  States  leads  in  the 
exportation  of  paper  making  machinery.  Large  paper  mills  are  estab- 
lished in  this  consular  district.  The  United  States  is  well  ahead  in  the 
exportation  of  dynamo  electric  machinery  and  should  maintain  its  lead. 

There  is  a  broad  field  for  expansion  in  machinery  in  Para.     Its  use 
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has  largely  increased  during  the  past  six  months,  and  would  increase 
more  if  our  manufacturers  would  take  advantage  of  this  opening.  An  en- 
ergetic man  should  be  sent ;  correspondence  eschewed.  Everyone  who  has 
handled  American  machinery  praises  it  in  high  and  unmistakable  terms. 

Clocks,  Watches,  and  Jewelry. — In  Japan  the  American  watch  is 
considered  a  superior  article ;  but  w^iat  is  required  for  the  Japanese 
market  is  a  watch  low  in  price  and  attractive  in  appearance.  Such  a 
watch  placed  on  the  market  there  would  displace  the  Swiss  article. 

This  rich  field  (Para)  should  not  be  surrendered  to  the  Germans. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  large  quantity  of  rolled- 
gold  or  cheap  plated  jewelry.  A  steamship  load  of  watches,  selling 
from  $4.50  to  $7,  or  as  high  as  $9,  can  be  disposed  of  here  and  up  the 
Amazon  river.  A  market  could  be  created  also  for  a  cheap  line  of 
clocks.  For  spectacles  or  eyeglasses,  a  metal  known  as  "alloy"  is 
rapidly  gaining  ftivor ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  market  any  other 
kind. 

Beer.  —  There  is  a  very  good  market  for  beer  of  all  kinds  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  brands  of  American  beer  that  have 
been  sold  here  are  generally  liked.  Some  American  brewers  are  too 
conservative  in  their  business  methods  for  this  country.  They  want 
remittances  to  cover  all  orders,  and  are  not  inclined  to  send  sample  lots. 
A  little  more  lil^erality  would  result  in  increased  sales.  It  is  safe  to  sell 
and  draw  upon  bills  of  lading  when  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
local  banker  is  attached  to  orders.  The  packing  and  prices  of  American 
beer  are  entirely  satisfactory. 


GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  PROGRESS  IN  WEAVING. 


Technical  and  industrial  education  in  Germany  receives  continually 
increased  attention.  In  its  progress  and  development,  the  Government, 
the  mercantile  corporations,  and  the  municipalities  aid  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  large  trade  centre, 
where  details  of  manufacture  are  tauo;ht  and  the  latest  discoveries  of 
science  and  practical  experience  are  employed.  Concerning  the  school 
for  weaving  in  Gera,  Consular  Agent  Neuer  reports  : 

Wealthy  manufacturers  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  institute  and  have  aided  it  from 
time  to  time  by  donations  and  bequests.  Moreover,  the  institute  is  supijorted  by  sub- 
scriptions, the  fees  of  the  students,  and  an  annuity  of  $-176  granted  by  the  Government. 
It  has  a  princijjal  and  seven  assistant  teachers,  who  jiossess  special  qualifications  and 
are  skilful  weavers  themselves.  The  board  of  administration  consists  of  five  expert 
merchants,  who  watch  over  the  school's  progress,  examine  its  woi'k,  and  report  to  the 
city's  association  of  manufacturers. 
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The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  instruction  in  the  single  classes  com- 
prises the  following  subjects : 

Class  1.  —  Calculation  and  jiattern  designing;  origin  and  development  of  weav- 
ing; mode  of  sorting  and  classifying  the  raw  material;  method  of  rating  goods  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  and  price  of  material  used,  and  also  cost  of  labor  i-equired  in 
the  production  of  a  given  length  and  width  of  goods,  or  from  given  data  of  values  of 
material  and  labor. 

Class  2.  —  Weaving  in  its  present  state  of  perfection;  weaving  and  designing  of 
jacquards  ;  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool. 

Class  3.  —  Machine  construction,  with  special  regard  to  the  power  loom  ;  compara- 
tive merits  of  power  looms ;  consideration  of  the  principal  parts  which  are  common 
to  all  power  looms. 

Class  4.  —  Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  hand  looms;  weaving  by  hand 
looms;  technical  designing;  weaving  of  fancy  articles,  etc. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  given  from  various  works  on  weaving,  and  from  a  large 
collection  of  designs  and  models.  For  practical  instruction,  there  are  in  use  13  power 
and  17  hand  looms,  adapted  to  the  Aveaving  of  various  standard  fabrics,  besides  other 
appliances  for  demonstrating  the  processes  of  preparation  and  of  plain  and  fancy 
weaving. 

The  fee  to  be  paid  monthly  by  each  pupil  amounts  to  only  12i  cents,  hence  enab- 
ling the  working  classes  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  training. 

This  attention  to  indu.strial  education  is  having  its  effect  in  promot- 
ing the  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  German  competition  in 
vv^oven  goods  is  seriously  felt  in  France.  The  manufacturers  at  Roubaix, 
especially,  are  endeavoring  to  recover  the  patronage  which  has  been 
gradually  slipping  from  them  on  this  account,  and  the  director  of  the 
Technical  Institute  there  has  just  made  a  report  on  a  new  rapid-weaving 
machine  in  operation  at  Verviers.  The  substance  of  this  report,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  weaving  industry,  is  thus 
given  by  W.  P.  Atwell,  U.  S.  Commercial  Agent  at  Roubaix  : 

One  of  the  most  important  of  early  inventions  was  the  appliance  which  stopped 
the  machine  automatically,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  woof  thread  or  when  the  shuttle 
was  exhausted.  Then  came  the  American  Northrop  machine,  which,  instead  of  stop- 
ping the  machine,  insures  a  continual  running  by  the  mechanical  substitution  of  full 
shuttles  in  the  place  of  empty  ones.  The  pi-incipal  object  of  the  Northrop  machine  is 
to  increase  the  production  of  jilain  stuffs,  principally  cotton,  and  this  result  is  obtained 
by  rapid  working,  190  to  195  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  the  suppression  of  stoppages, 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  weft,  the  replacing  of  shuttles,  and  threading  the 
machine. 

Although  this  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  the  new  Millar  machine  surpasses 
this  and  permits  the  use  of  ordinary  material.  The  working  rapidity  is  the  only  point 
that  the  two  machines  have  in  common  ;  the  principle  of  weaving  is  absolutely  different. 
In  the  first  place,  the  threads  of  the  goods  produced  by  this  machine  do  not  cross  one 
another  at  right  angles  ;  there  is  also  a  sort  of  knitting  stitch.  In  this  mode  of  weav- 
ing, which  may  be  called  mixed  or  a  cross  between  rectangular  and  chain  weaving, 
there  are  no  blades,  or  weights,  or  CA^en  the  shuttles  and  lathes  of  ordinary  machines. 

On  one  side  of  the  working  machinery,  the  warp  thread  is  disposed  on  its  frame, 
and  beneath  this  machinery  is  the  tissue,  which  rolls  itself  up.  There  are  also  two  ar- 
rangements of  bobbins,  one  above  the  other,  each  carrying  from  100  grams  to  1  kilogram 
or  more  of  woof  yarn.  One  series  of  these  bobbins  supplies  the  straight  thread  and  the 
other  the  chain  stitch.     They  are  both  propelled  by  a  similar  movement  by  means  of  an 
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endless  chain,  which  moves  along  two  parallel  straight  parts  united  at  their  ends  by  two 
round  pieces.  The  two  straight  parts  vary  in  length  according  to  the  width  of  the 
goods.  When  the  bobbins,  drawn  by  the  endless  chain,  pass  into  the  round  pieces  they 
cease  to  work ;  but  when  they  are  brought  back  to  the  straight  parts,  they  pass  before 
a  plate  which  sets  them  in  motion  —  one  series  supplying  the  straight  threads  and  the 
other  the  chain  stitch.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  Millar  machine,  which 
substitutes  the  knitting  motion  for  the  ordinary  shuttle. 

The  texture  shows  the  woven  effect  on  one  side  and  the  knitted  on  the  other;  but 
the  woven  eifect  can  be  produced  on  both  sides,  and  the  chain  stitch  can  be  made  less 
prominent  in  wool  or  cotton  goods  by  using  four  threads  on  the  bobbin  that  feeds  this 
stitch,  and  by  fulling  in  drapery  goods. 

The  machine  lends  itself  readily  to  weaving  yarns  of  different  color  and  quality, 
as  the  various  bobbins  can  be  supplied  according  to  taste.  Raw  material  of  inferior 
quality  can  also  be  used,  as  there  is  little  strain  on  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  weaving, 
the  weft  thread  floating  like  that  of  a  knitter.  The  production  is  astonishingly  rapid  ; 
120  to  200  meters  can  be  woven  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  There  is  also  great  economy  of 
hand  work,  one  workman  being  able  to  oversee  si.x:  machines.  The  motive  force  is 
perhaps  one-half  that  demanded  by  the  ordinary  machine,  the  Millar  having  the  motion 
of  a  sewing  machine  or  of  knitting  needles. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  of  this  new  machine.  It  is  a  step  in  advance, 
without  doubt;  but  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  Jacquard.  It  will  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  stuffs,  drapery,  and  velvet.  It  is  not  very  well 
suited  to  novelties.  Without  revolutionizing  the  weaving  process,  it  realizes  an  in- 
genious idea  in  the  line  of  simi^le  mechanism.  This  machine  will,  perhaps,  be  a  power- 
ful factor  in  competing  for  the  plain-goods  market,  but  the  field  will  doubtless  be  left 
clear  to  the  Roubaix  manufacture,  in  the  line  of  Jacquards  and  high  novelties. 

Commercial  Agent  Atwell  writes  from  Roubaix,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1898,  that  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  addressed  a  plea 
to  the  French  Mini.ster  of  Commerce  in  behalf  of  favoring  the  textile 
products  of  this  region  in  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 


THE  AIMS   OP  TRADES  UNIONS  IN   ENGLAND. 


The  Annual  Congresses  of  the  English  Trades  Unions  give  a  clear 
view  from  year  to  year  of  the  trend  of  the  labor  movement,  and  enable 
us  to  see  what  reforms  organized  labor  in  England  is  aiming  to  secure. 

The  31st  Congress  was  held  at  Bristol,  England,  Aug.  29-Sept. 
3,  1898,  at  which  406  delegates  Avere  present,  representing  188  trades 
unions,  with  a  membership  of  1,184,241.  Mr,  James  O'Grady,  of  Bris- 
tol, was  elected  president,  and  in  his  opening, address  he  called  attention 
to  the  national  character  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  from  a  political  and 
parliamentary  point  of  view.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
something  tangible  should  be  done  to  free  English  industrial  conditions 
from  the  shame  and  disgrace  that  were  attached  to  it  in  the  "half-time 
system"  and  the  continuation  of  the  employment  of  children.     He  stated 
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that,  "  At  the  International  Congress,  held  in  Berlin  in  1890,  Sir  John 
Gorst,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  tele- 
graphed sanction  of  Lord  Salisbury,  pledged  us  to  the  twelve-year  old 
limit  for  work  above  ground,  and  to  the  fourteen-year  old  limit  for  work 
under  ground.  That  pledge  is  still  waiting  redemption."  The  "Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,"  which  went  into  operation  July  1,  1898,  was 
described  as  containing  the  germ  for  a  more  complete  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Avorkingman  in  the  future.  The  employers  disliked  it  and 
many  of  the  working  class  disapproved  of  it,  l)ut,  it  being  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  the  better  plan,  he  thought,  would  be  to  accept  it  for 
what  it  was  worth  and  endeavor  to  have  it  amended  and  strengthened. 
Many  other  suggestions  and  opinions  Avere  given,  which  resulted  during 
the  session  in  the  passage  of  a  number  of  resolutions,  among  which  were 
the  following : 

Favoring  international  disarmament;  "militarism  l)eing  the  great 
foe  of  liberty,  and  a  crushing  burden  u})on  the  toiling  millions." 

Amendment  of  the  poor  laws  so  as  to  remove  the  civil  disaljilities 
at  present  attending  the  receipt  of  temporary  relief. 

Denouncing  the  Truck  Act  of  1896  as  a  failure,  "  being  vague,  and 
so  worded  that  it  confuses  manufacturers,  workers,  and  lawyers,  and 
because  it  permits  the  signing  of  a  contract  which  is  frequently  made 
the  condition  of  employment,  and  also  because  it  legalizes  truck  in  some 
of  its  most  objectionable  forms." 

Demanding  the  separate  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  and 
the  assessment  of  taxation  and  rates  upon  the  full  value  of  the  land, 
whether  used  or  not. 

Amendment  of  the  Factory  Act  so  "  (1)  that  the  certifying  surgeon's 
fees  should  be  abolished,  and  paid  by  the  Treasury  as  in  the  case  of 
the  factory  inspectors;  (2)  the  inclusion  of  more  trades  under  the  head 
of  'dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades';  (3)  the  extension  of  section  40 
(the  giving  of  particulars  of  work)  to  all  trades  and  occupations  paid  by 
piece ;  (4)  the  extension  of  its  scope  so  as  to  make  it  include  all  vessels 
and  craft  in  port,  river,  dock,  or  canal ;  and  (5)  the  appointment  of  men 
as  inspectors  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  inspected." 

Demanding  the  privilege  of  depositing  trades  unions'  funds  in  the 
Postal  Savings  Banks  without  limit ;  a  privilege  held  by  all  registered 
industrial  and  provident  or  friendly  societies. 

Extending  the  working  of  the  recent  bill  for  compensation  for  acci- 
dents to  workmen  to  include  all  workers,  both  on  land  and  sea. 

Declaring  that ' '  the  tin^e  has  arrived  when  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  limited  to  eight  per  day  in  all  trades  and  occupations  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  In  this  connection  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a  bill 
introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
proposes  a  uniform  hour  for  closing  all  shops  (with  certain  exceptions) 
at  seven  o'clock  on  three  days  of  the  week,  one  o'clock  on  one  day,  nine 
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and  ten  o'clock  respectively,  on  two  other  days,  and  all  day  on  Sunday ; 
also  approving  the  miners'  eight  hours'  bill  and  bills  providing  for  48 
hours  durinff  a  week  for  bakers ;  reduction  of  hours  for  barmaids  and 
waitresses  from  74  to  60  hours  per  week ;  and  demanding  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  14,  and  of  all  night  labor  on  the  part  of 
all  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 

Favoring  International  Congresses  of  cognate  trades,  and  movements 
to  assist  the  international  consolidation  of  labor.  Upon  the  question  of 
the  general  federation  of  the  trades  affiliated  with  the  Congress,  a  special 
Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Manchester,  England,  during  January,  1899, 
to  consider  the  question,  upon  which  opinion  seems  to  be  divided. 

Opposing  the  renewal  of  all  amusement  and  refreshment  licenses 
unless  the  holders  and  applicants  agree  to  sign  the  ' '  Fair  Wage  and 
Hours  of  Labor"  clause,  and  grant  their  employes  a  six-day  working 
week. 

Removing  the  disability  under  which  British  workmen  suffer  of  being 
unable  to  recover  compensation  from  foreign  shipowners  for  personal 
injuries  received  through  negligence  of  said  shipowners  or  their  agents, 
and  giving  the  right  to  recover  damages  in  the  port  in  which  the  injuries 
were  received. 

Favoring  compensation  for  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  Civil 
Service  Servants  who  may  die  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  who  have 
had  deducted  from  their  pay  certain  sums  toward  pensions  ;  protesting 
against  the  refusal  to  allow  postal  employes  to  combine  for  mutual  pro- 
tection ;  and  protesting  against  the  unsanitary  condition  of  post-office 
buildings. 

Asking  that  Parliament  devote  30  days  in  every  session  for  legisla- 
tion for  the  working  classes,  and  protesting  against  the  introduction  by 
the  Government  of  a  system  of  forced  labor  among  the  native  races  under 
British  control. 

Condemning  the  present  system  of  foreign  export  bounties  as  ' '  being 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  international  trade  and  labor." 

Expressing  the  opinion  that  practical  coachmakers  should  be  ap- 
pointed inspectors  of  hackney  and  public  carriages. 

Protesting  against  the  power  "which  an  employer  now  possesses 
of  being  able  to  retain  a  workman's  wages  on  the  ground  of  any  breach 
of  contract  of  service  by  the  workman." 

Declaring  that  the  time  ' '  has  now  arrived  when  the  railways  of  the 
country  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government." 

Demanding  the  abolition  of  steam  in  weaving  sheds. 

Condemning  the  educational  policy  of  the  present  Government  and 
declaring  that  the  workers  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the  highest  edu- 
cational advantages  were  within  the  reach  of  all ;  that  school  boards 
should  provide  food  for  the  "  starving  and  under-fed  children  in  the 
people's  schools ;  "   and  that   the  cost  of  educating  children  should  be 
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defrayed  out  of  the  National  Exchequer,  which  charge  should  be  met  by 
the  administration  of  educational  grants  and  endowments,  and  a  graduated 
income  tax  on  all  incomes  over  $1,500,  and  by  graduated  death  duties. 

The  Congress  supported  a  resolution  urging  upon  Parliament  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  dealing  with  the  nationalization  of  the  min- 
eral royalties  of  the  country,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  adopted 
the  following  statement:  "  That  this  Congress,  believing  that  the  labor 
problem  will  be  solved  only  when  the  land  and  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  are  held  as  common  property,  and  that  political 
action  is  the  best  method  to  reach  this  end,  recommends  trade-unionists 
to  give  their  support,  moral  and  financial,  to  the  working-class  Socialist 
parties."  On  a  division  the  votes,  l)y  cards,  were  for  the  amendment 
708,000,  against  the  amendment  410,000. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  arbitration  of  trade  disputes,  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  instructing 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  prepare  a  bill  dealing  with  the  subject 
for  introduction  to  Parliament,  and  requesting  the  labor  members  to 
support  the  measure.  To  this  an  amendment  was  offered  from  the 
Navvies'  Union,  stating  that  '*  while  favorably  disposed  towards  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  this  Congress  is  not  in  favor  of 
the  forcible  dragooning  of  either  party,  but  would  urge  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  the  necessity  of  moving  a  resolution  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  all  contractors  be  permanently  delmrred  from 
tendering  for  any  Government  work  who,  in  either  their  public  or  private 
capacity  as  employers,  refuse  to  submit  a  labor  dispute  to  arbitration 
when  requested  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  As  this  amendment  appeared 
to  conflict  with  the  resolution,  the  Chairman  of  the  Congress  ruled  that 
the  orio-inal  resolution  and  the  amendment  be  referred  to  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee. 

The  Cono-ress  declined  to  adopt  a  resolution  fevoring  the  establishment 
of  a  common  measure  of  value  between  gold-using  and  silver-using  coun- 
tries by  agreement  among  the  leading  nations,  and  advocating  the  initia- 
tive of  Great  Britain  in  promoting  such  an  agreement. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  that  children  from  11  to  13  years  of  age  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  four  hours  per  day  in  any  industrial 
occupation,  and  that  such  working  time  should  not  commence  before 
8.30  A.M.  nor  continue  later  than  6  o'clock  p.m.  ;  also  resolved  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  take  steps  towards  securing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  prohibiting  work  in  paper 
mills  or  textile  mills  from  Saturday  noon  to  6  a.m.,  Monday  morning, 
exce))t  upon  repairs. 

Oro-anized  lal)or  in  America,  as  usual  in  recent  years,  Avas  repre- 
sented by  delegates,  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Lloyd,  who  addressed  the  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  a  closer  union  between  trades  unions  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 
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It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  generalize  with  regard  to  the  complex 
elements  that  enter  into  the  labor  question,  or  to  put  in  a  single  concise 
and  inclusive  statement  the  kernel  of  the  labor  problem.  It  has  many 
sides  and  various  aspects.  But  so  far  as  any  one  phrase  can  represent  its 
breadth  and  fulness,  it  may  be  summed  up  as  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
wage  worker  to  maintain  and  elevate  his  standard  of  living.  And  the 
more  this  matter  of  the  standard  of  living  is  examined,  the  clearer  it  is 
seen  that  it  touches  the  prosperity  and  welfare,  not  merely  of  the  worker, 
but  of  society  itself.  The  moral  evils  that  flow  from  a  low  standard  of 
living  are  obvious.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  but  equally  true,  that  it 
fosters  economic  evils  as  well.  Permit  the  standard  of  living  to  fall,  and 
the  result  is  immediately  reflected  in  lessened  demand  for  the  products  of 
industry,  undermining  not  only  wages  but  profits. 

It  is  broadly  true  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage  worker  is 
measured  by  his  earnings,  rising  or  falhng  with  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
his  wages.  The  general  wage  standard  in  the  community  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  com- 
modities and  labor.  It  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  commodities 
shall  be  produced  at  low  cost,  and  shall  be  chea]3  and  plenty.  It  is  for 
nobody's  advantage  that  earnings  shall  be  low.  A  low  wage  level  does 
not  mean  low  cost  of  production.  The  two  things  should  be  sharply 
discriminated. 

In  order  that  commodities  in  general  may  be  produced  at  low  cost  and 
sold  at  a  low  price,  without  diminishing  profits,  they  must  be  thus  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  large  quantities.  This  requires  two  things  ;  improved 
processes  and  a  wide  market.  The  first  involves  the  use  of  machinery 
and  invention ;  the  second  implies  enlarged  purchasing  power  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  due  to  high  wages  and  an  elevated  standard  of  living. 

These  considerations  underlie  the  trade  union  movement  in  behalf  of 
a  minimum  wage,  fixed  at  a  point  above  the  poverty  line,  and  are  espe- 
cially influential  in  the  movement  gaining  ground  constantly,  towards  rec- 
ognizing, in  public  work  performed  under  contract,  what  is  known  as  a 
"fair  wage."  Both  these  movements  therefore,  although  advocated  in 
behalf  of  a  class,  really  rest  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  This  policy 
may  be  said  to  be  established  in  England,  and  seems  likely  to  make  its 
way  here.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  consider  it  theoretically, 
but  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been  practically 
applied. 

The  London  School  Board  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  body 
to  accept  the  principle,  by  providing  in  1889  that  in  work  executed  under 
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its  control,  not  less  than  the  recognized  standard  rates  of  wages  should  be 
paid.  During  the  last  nine  years  the  London  County  Council  has  main- 
tained the  same  course.  With  respect  to  the  organized  trades,  it  adopts 
in  its  direct  employment,  and  also  requires  its  contractors  to  observe,  the 
standard  list  of  wages  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  leading  employers 
in  the  particular  trade  within  the  London  District ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  unorganized  trades  or  unskilled  lal^or  generally,  it  has  established  a 
minimum  rate,  suflficient  to  maintain  the  employes  efficiently  and  de- 
cently. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  buying  labor  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Council  has  from  the  standpoint  of  a  certain  school  of  econ- 
omists, been  criticised  for  that  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  Council,  especially  with  regard  to  the  lower  grades  of  labor,  has 
been  thus  stated : 

"When  a  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  finds  itself  rescuing  from 
starvation,  out  of  the  poor  rate,  women  actually  employed  by  one  of  its 
own  contractors  to  make  up  workhouse  clothing,  at  wages  insufficient  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  even  the  most  rigorous  economist  would 
admit  that  something  was  wrong.  The  London  County  Council,  re- 
sponsible as  it  is  for  the  health  of  the  people  of  London,  declines  to  use 
its  position  as  an  employer  deliberately  to  degrade  that  health  by  paying 
wages  obviously  and  flagrantly  insufficient  for  maintenance,  even  if  com- 
petition drives  wages  down  to  that  pitch.  The  economic  heretics,  in  fact, 
are  not  the  Council,  but  those  who,  in  flat  defiance  of  Adam  Smith,  Mc- 
CuUoch,  Mill,  and  Marshall  alike,  persist  in  assuming  that  there  is  some 
obligatory  '  law '  that  the  pressure  of  competition  ought,  without  inter- 
ference from  man,  to  be  allowed  so  to  act  as  to  degrade  the  whole  stand- 
ard of  life  of  the  whole  community."* 

So  far  as  the  contractors  are  concerned  who  tender  proposals  for 
public  work,  competition  is  not  eliminated ;  but  one  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  competition  proceeds  is  fixed.  The  level  upon  which  the 
competition  is  conducted  has  been  raised.  It  now  becomes  competition 
upon  a  plane  whereon  standard  wages  are  maintained.  We  have  else- 
where alluded  to  the  ' '  Fair  Wages  Resolution  "  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  have  outlined  the  experience  under  it.f  Many  of  the  urban 
districts  of  England  now  insert,  as  a  customary  provision,  in  all  contracts 
for  public  works,  conditions  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  or  other  condi- 
tions protecting  the  standard  of  living,  such  as  limiting  hours  of  labor, 
etc.  These  districts  include  48  so-called  county  boroughs,  54  non-county 
boroughs,  and  115  other  urban  districts.  In  a  few  of  the  small  districts 
the  conditions  merely  relate  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  men  to 
be  employed,  while  in  many  others  the  application  is  to  rates  of  wages 
only.  Of  the  last  the  following  clause  inserted  in  public  contracts  in 
the  borough  of  Birmingham,  is  typical : 

*  Fabian  Tract  No.  84.    London,  1898.  t  Bulletin  No.  4,  October,  1897. 
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The  contractor  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  to  all  workmen  engaged  upon  the  works  the  subject  of  this  contract,  not  less  than 
the  recognized  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  cuiTent  in  the  district  or  districts  where 
such  work  shall  be  carried  out,  and  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cor- 
poration that  the  contractor  or  sub-contractor  or  sub-contractors  have  paid  less  than  the 
minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  as  aforesaid,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  corpora- 
tion as  and  for  liquidated  damages  a  sura  of  20  shillings  for  each  and  every  case  in 
which  such  underpayment  shall  be  proved,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  corporation  to 
deduct  any  such  sum  or  sums  from  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  contractor 
under  this  contract. 

Sometimes  a  clause  is  added  requiring  a  forfeiture  from  the  con- 
tractor for  default,  as,  for  example,  this  from  the  borough  of  Bolton  : 

The  contractor  and  every  sub-contractor  under  him  shall  in  the  execution  of  the 
said  works  pay  to  each  of  the  workmen  employed  by  him  therein  the  standard  rate  of 
wages  for  the  time  being  payable  in  respect  of  such  like  employment  within  the  town 
or  other  place  where  that  employment  takes  place,  and  in  case  there  be  any  default  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  or  any  sub-contractor  in  this  respect  the  contractor  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  £50  as  liquidated  damages  for  such  default,  and 
after  notice  from  the  corporation  of  any  repeated  like  default  a  further  sum  of  £50  for 
every  repetition  of  such  default. 

A  clause  inserted  in  the  borough  of  Brighton  goes  much  farther,  and 
covers  not  only  wages,  but  hours  of  labor  and  forfeiture  provisions,  and 
provides  for  arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement,  as  follows : 

The  contractor  shall  pay  to  every  mechanic,  artisan,  craftsman  and  laborer  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  performance  of  this  contract,  wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  force  in  the  borough  of  Brighton  in  their  several  trades  at  the 
date  of  this  tender,  such  standard  to  mean  the  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  masters'  and 
workmen's  associations  in  Brighton ;  and  in  case  of  any  breach  of  this  condition  the 
contractor  shall  pay  to  the  corporation  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  wages  actually  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor to  his  aforesaid  workmen  or  any  of  them,  and  the  aggregate  amount  which  by 
this  condition  the  contractor  is  requii'ed  to  pay  to  such  workmen  on  account  of  the  same 
services,  and  such  sum  may  be  deducted  by  the  corporation  from  any  moneys  which  may 
become  payable  to  the  contractor  under  this  contract,  or  may  be  recovered  by  them  by 
action.  The  contractor  shall,  with  respect  to  each  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract,  observe  the  recognized  hours  of  labor  usual  in  the  borough 
in  respect  of  that  class,  and  in  case  of  any  breach  of  this  condition  the  contractor  shall 
pay  to  the  corporation  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  wages  actually  paid  by  the  contractor  to  his  afore- 
said workmen  or  any  of  them,  and  the  aggregate  amount  which  he  would  have  paid  to 
such  workmen  had  he  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  this  condition,  and  such  sum 
may  be  deducted  by  the  corporation  from  any  moneys  which  may  become  payable  to  the 
contractor  under  this  contract,  or  may  be  recovered  by  them  by  action.  In  case  of  any 
difficulty  or  dispute  arising  between  the  corjjoration  and  the  contractor  concerning  any 
of  the  matters  mentioned  in  or  arising  out  of  the  two  last  preceding  conditions,  the  same 
shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  arbitration  clause  herein- 
after contained  shall  apply  thereto. 

In  Manchester  the  following  condition  is  inserted : 

The  contractor  declares  that  he  now  pays,  and  he  hereby  undertakes  that  he,  his 
executors,  administrators,  assigns,  or  sub-contractors,  or  any  other  person  who  may  for 
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the  time  being  be  bound  or  authorized  to  execute  or  perform  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
tractor under  this  contract,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  and  will  continue  to  pay  during  the 
subsistence  of  this  contract  to  his  or  their  workpeople  the  regular  standard  wages 
obtaining  in  the  city  of  Manchester  or  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

• 
In  the  borough  of  Halifax  the  contractor  is  required  to  pay  ' '  all 

averaofe  workmen"  wao-es  "  not  less  than  the  minimum  standard  rate  of 

wages  in  each  branch  of  the  trade  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  car- 

ried  out,"  and  the  term  "  average  workman  "  is  thus  defined  : 

An  average  workman  shall  be  understood  to  be  a  man  able  to  compete  with  his 
fellow  workmen  ;  but  if  by  reason  of  old  age,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  or  bodily  de- 
formity, he  is  unable  so  to  do,  then  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  employer  and  employ^ 
to  agree  upon  a  fair  rate  of  remuneration. 

In  the  borough  of  Leeds  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  conditions 
(as  to  wages  and  hours)  shall  not  apply  "to  any  trade  or  trades  during 
the  existence  of  a  general  lock-out  in  such  trade  or  trades  ;  "  l)ut  the  stip- 
ulation is  also  inserted  that  "the  corporation  shall  be  the  sole  judges 
as  to  whether  such  a  general  lock-out  exists."  And  it  is  also  provided 
that : 

The  contractor  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council,  provide  and  keep  proper 
books,  in  which  shall  be  correctly  and  promptly  entered  from  time  to  time  the  names  of, 
the  wages  paid  to,  and  the  hours  of  labor  observed  by  all  workmen  employed  by  him, 
whether  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract  or  otherwise,  and  shall  from  time  to 
time,  when  required  by  notice  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  town  clerk,  produce  the 
same  or  any  of  them  to  him  or  the  deputy  town  clerk,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  inspect 
and  take  copies  of  or  extracts  therefrom.  The  contractor  will,  whenever  required  so  to 
do  by  notice  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  town  clerk  or  deputy  town  clerk,  attend, 
and  procure  the  attendance  of  any  one  employed  by  him,  before  the  council,  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof,  to  give  such  explanations  and  information  with  regard  to  the  observance 
or  non-observance  of  the  stipulations  herein  contained  as  may  be  required  of  him  or 
them,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  such  council  or  committee  to  require  such  attend- 
ance, explanations,  or  information  before  determining  this  contract,  if  they  decide  to  do 
so,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

These  citations  sufficiently  illustrate  the  practical  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question  in  England  under  contracts  for  public  works,  and  are 
interesting  in  view  of  the  development  of  opinion  in  the  same  direction 
here.  The  wide  adoption  and  apparently  satisfactory  operation  of  such 
provisions  will  unquestionably  lead  to  the  general  approval  of  the  princi- 
ple involved. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND 

EARNINGS. 


Quarter    ending    January, 1899 


The  regular  quarterly  summary  of  conditions  affecting  labor,  em- 
ployment, earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
Commonwealth,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  current  quarter  (ending  January,  1899) 
follows  : 

BOSTON.  Business  in  the  building  industry  shows  an  improve- 
ment latterly  over  conditions  as  they  existed  a  year  ago.  It  is  conceded 
that  more  plans  are  in  circulation,  many  of  them  held  over  from  last 
season,  and  that  more  contracts  are  being  awarded.  0\\dng  to  the  large 
number  competing  for  contracts,  margins  are  very  close,  although  prices 
must  naturally  advance  somewhat  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  stock. 
Some  of  the  leading  builders  and  lumber  dealers  predict  that  operations 
in  1899  will  begin  early,  and  that  more  building  will  be  carried  on  in 
Boston  than  during  any  year  for  the  last  25  years.  This  information  is 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  plans  in  the  hands  of  architects,  which  are 
not  quite  ready  for  estimates,  and  upon  improvements  contemplated 
within  the  city  of  Boston.  The  erection  of  the  new  Southern  Station 
will  cause  a  o-eneral  change  to  be  made  in  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing  buildings.  Builders  whose  operations  extend  outside  of  the  city 
limits  to  suburbs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  also  state  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  general  improvement,  and  that  there  are  indications  of  a  good 
year's  business.  There  is  rather  more  jobbing  work  under  way  than 
there  was  last  year,  caused  by  alterations  due  to  changes  in  the  character 
of  some  sections  of  the  city.  The  building  industry  is  usually  the  last  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  general  business  depression,  and  also  the  last  to 
recover  as  business  improves  ;  but  everything  at  the  present  time  indi- 
cates that  activity  in  this  line  has  already  commenced.  All  concerns  are 
running  full  time,  but  with  reduced  employment,  the  winter  months  being 
naturally  the  dull  months  in  this  industry.  Rates  of  wages  have  not 
changed  since  the  advance  in  wages  of  masons  last  May.  Cost  of  mate- 
rials has  advanced  generally,  including  lumber,  hardware,  paper,  paints, 
etc.  The  advance  is  particularly  noticeable  in  hard  pine,  spruce,  and 
brick.  Collections  are  fairly  good,  and  conditions  respecting  them  have 
not  changed  materially  for  a  year. 
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In  the  brewino-  industry  it  is  the  universal  testimony  that  the  fall 
trade  has  not  equalled  that  for  the  same  season  last  year.  While  a  few 
concerns  report  a  marked  improvement,  it  is  due  in  nearly  every  case  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  customers  rather  than  to  the  quantity  ordered 
by  old  customers.  The  reasons  given  for  this  condition  of  affairs  vary 
with  different  concerns.  The  government  tax  has  probably  something  to 
do  with  it,  as  it  lessens  the  quantity  retailed  to  customers  for  a  given 
price ;  diminished  general  emplojTuent,  curtailing  the  consumption  of 
luxuries,  also  has  its  effect.  The  breweries  are  running  full  time,  but 
averaging  only  about  72  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  year,  this  being  fixed  by  the 
unions.  Materials  are  generally  higher  than  last  year,  and  for  some 
articles  are  higher  than  in  August.  These  changes,  however,  do  not 
generally  affect  present  business  conditions  or  employment,  as  most 
brewers  obtain  their  supplies  by  contract  for  a  specified  period.  While 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  selling  prices,  and  more  concessions  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  have  to  be  made  to  customers,  brewers  have  been  able  thus 
far  to  practically  maintain  the  prices  of  last  summer.  Some  brewers  re- 
port that  there  is  a  tendency  to  buy  cheaper  grades.  Collections  are  slow 
generally,  although  some  report  an  improvement  over  last  year ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  bills  are  harder  to  collect  and  longer  credit  is  asked  for  by  the 
retailers. 

In  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  demand  is  reported  not 
as  good  this  fall  as  in  1897.  The  approach  of  cold  weather  at  an  earlier 
date  curtailed  the  output.  Employment  is  upon  fiill  time,  but  dimin- 
ished, and  the  works  have  not  been  run  to  their  full  capacity.  Wages 
have  not  materially  changed,  but  stock,  particularly  flavorings  and  ex- 
tracts, has  advanced  about  10  per  cent.  Selling  prices  remain  about  the 
same  as  they  have  been.  Collections  are  generally  a  little  better  than 
last  year. 

In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  it  is  almost  universally 
reported  that  there  is  an  improvement  over  the  business  for  the  same 
season  last  year.  While  many  report  this  as  slight,  others  are  obliged 
to  run  overtime.  Generally  speaking,  the  fall  is  the  busy  season  in  this 
industry,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  only  concerns 
reporting  no  improvement  over  last  year  are  a  few  having  a  limited  num- 
ber of  special  customers.  Large  numbers  of  small  orders  are  now  being 
taken,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  general  continuance  of 
prosperity.  All  concerns  are  running  full  time,  many  of  them,  as  stated, 
on  extra  time  ;  and  while  fully  three-fourths  are  running  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity, the  output  in  the  others  will  vary  from  GG  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
of  their  full  capacity.  These  conditions  imply  enlarged  employment  in 
the  industry.  Rates  of  wages  are  unchanged  since  the  54-hour  scale 
was  established.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  cost  of 
stock,  except  that  there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  papers. 
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Newspaper  stock  has  dropped  five  per  cent  since  the  September  report ; 
envelopes,  however,  have  advanced  15  per  cent.  There  has  been  no 
advance  in  prices  for  printing,  and  generally  they  are  as  low  as  ever, 
although  most  of  the  firms  claim  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  prices  which 
have  governed  for  some  time  past.  A  few  concerns,  however,  report 
better  prices,  and  assert  that  customers  are  not  so  exacting  as  they  have 
been.  Collections  are  from  slow  to  fairly  good,  with  a  tendency  to  im- 
provement on  small  accounts ;  in  large  accounts  they  are  usually  good. 

Improvement  is  noted  in  Machines  and  Machinery  as  compared  with 
the  final  months  of  1897,  with  increased  employment  and  earnings  as 
compared  with  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report.  Nearly  all  the 
firms  reporting  ran  on  full  time,  but  none  of  them  to  full  capacity. 
Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged.  Collections  are  reported  good.  As 
in  nearly  every  other  industry,  the  cost  of  raw  material  has  increased, 
while  the  selling  value  of  the  product  remains  either  unchanged  or  with- 
out increase  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stock. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  majority  of  the  firms  report  im- 
provement in  conditions  as  compared  with  the  final  quarter  of  1897, 
while  a  few  establishments  consider  conditions  not  as  good.  There  has 
been  a  large  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  this  industry,  espe- 
cially in  the  price  of  copper  and  combination  metals  into  which  copper 
enters.  Manufacturers,  however,  nearly  all  report  that  they  are  not  able 
to  advance  the  selling  price  of  their  product  sufiiciently  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  stock.  There  has  been  no  change  in  rates  of  wages. 
Collections  are  reported  fair.  The  returns  in  this  industry  indicate  slightly 
less  employment  and  earnings  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  quarter  as 
compared  with  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report. 

In  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment since  our  last  report,  with  increased  employment  and  earnings. 
While  the  establishments  are  not  running  to  full  capacity,  it  is  generally 
reported  that  conditions  are  much  better  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1897.  No  material  change  is  reported,  either  in  prices  of 
stock,  or  product,  or  wages. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  as  compared  with  the  final  months  of  1897, 
the  general  conditions  denote  improvement ;  a  few  firms,  however,  have 
not  apparently  shared  in  this  improvement.  Employment  and  earnings 
have  increased,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  between  the  final  week  of 
the  present  quarter  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  quarter  covered 
by  our  last  report.  There  has  been  no  change  in  rates  of  wages,  nor  any 
material  change  in  the  cost  of  stock  or  selling  price  of  product. 

Firms  employing  6,910  persons  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  quarter 
show  an  aggregate  decline  to  6,797,  or  1.64  per  cent;  the  aggregate 
weekly  payroll  dropping  from  $82,220  to  $78,799,  a  decline  of  4.16  per 
cent.  These  declines  are  largely  due  to  seasonal  considerations  affecting 
certain  industries,  especially  building. 
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BROCKTOIS'.  The  majority  of  the  firms  reporting  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  state  that  conditions  have  improved  as  compared  with 
the  final  months  of  1897.  A  few,  however,  find  no  material  improve- 
ment. Employment  and  earnings  were  somewhat  diminished  at  the  close 
of  the  present  quarter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
quarter  preceding,  mainly  for  reasons  due  to  the  difference  of  season, 
the  establishments  generally  running  on  reduced  time,  and  to  less  than 
full  capacity.  The  decline  in  persons  employed  in  the  establishments 
reporting  was  5.67  per  cent,  while  the  weekly  payroll  for  the  particular 
weeks  compared  declined  12.64  per  cent.  The  outlook  for  the  future, 
however,  is  better  than  for  some  months  past.  In  general,  cost  of  stock, 
selling  prices,  and  wages  have  not  changed  since  our  last  report. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  improvement  is 
noted  as  compared  with  corresponding  months  in  1897,  and  increased 
employment  and  earnings  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  quarter  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  cost  of  stock  is  reported,  without  corresponding 
increase  in  the  selling  price  of  product.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
wages.  None  of  the  establishments  are  running  to  full  capacity,  and 
some  of  them  during  December  ran  on  short  time.  Comparisons  for  the 
final  week  of  the  present  and  the  preceding  quarter  show  a  gain  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  weekly 
payroll. 

CHICOPEE.  A  better  outlook  appears  in  the  cotton  industry 
than  obtained  during  the  last  quarter  of  1897.  Employment,  however, 
was  slightly  less  during  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  under  consideration 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  in  the  quarter  immediately  preceding, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  grip.  Earnings  in  the 
aggregate  have  slightly  increased.  The  outlook  is  much  better  than  pre- 
viously, and  the  feeling  more  hopeful.  Establishments  reporting  2,973 
persons  employed  during  the  final  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  show 
2,881  for  the  corresponding  week  covered  by  the  present  report,  a  de- 
cline, of  3.09  per  cent,  the  reason  for  which  is  stated  above.  The  aggi*e- 
gate  payroll,  however,  increased  from  $17,109  to  $17,225,  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

FALL  RIVER.  Much  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Fall  River  as 
reported  in  New  Bedford.  The  outlook  in  the  cotton  industry  is  much 
better  than  reported  for  some  months.  The  demand,  reflected,  of  course, 
in  the  activity  of  the  mills,  is  much  better  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1897,  and  one  of  the  mills  visited  reported  that  the  demand 
for  its  particular  product  was  better  than  at  any  time  for  the  past  three 
years.  Mills  are  generally  running  on  full  time,  and  nearly  all  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  combination  recently  made  by  the  mills  regulating  the 
sale  of  the  product  is  said  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  employment.     On  the  whole,  of  course,  the  year  1898  has  been 
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a  poor  one  in  the  textile  industry.  The  reduction  in  wages  reported  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  restriction  in  number  employed,  and 
general  restriction  in  output,  has  correspondingly  diminished  earnings 
and  profits.  The  feeling,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  present  improve- 
ment is  simply  the  forerunner  of  much  better  conditions  in  the  future, 
and  prospects  are  bright  for  the  coming  year.  Comparisons  from  iden- 
tical establishments  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  and  the  preceding 
quarter,  show  an  increase  in  persons  employed  from  3,774  to  3,926  a  gain 
of  4.03  per  cent;  and  an  increase  in  the  weekly  payroll  from  $23,210  to 
$24,006,  a  gain  of  3.43  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  The  general  condition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry shows  a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  our  last  report.  Almost 
all  of  the  fiictories  are  increasing  their  output,  and  some  are  running  over- 
time to  fill  orders.  A  few  concerns,  however,  report  the  demand  to  be 
about  the  same  as  for  the  same  season  last  year,  or  only  slightly  better. 
A  general  continuance  of  conditions  as  they  exist  at  present  is  antici- 
pated, with  even  a  decided  improvement  upon  these.  Most  of  the  fac- 
tories have  been  running  full  time  during  the  autumn,  and  also  to  full 
capacity ;  but  a  few  have  only  run  from  67  to  7-5  per  cent  of  full  time, 
and  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Generally  speaking,  rates 
of  wages  are  practically  the  same  as  at  our  last  report,  although  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Stock  is  a  trifle  higher, 
and  there  has  been  a  general  increase  since  last  spring.  Nominally,  there 
has  been  no  advance  in  selling  prices,  and  generally  boots  and  shoes  are 
manufactured  to  a  price  fixed  in  advance.  Collections  are  reported  good 
by  ail,  and  by  most  concerns  as  excellent.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
they  were  never  better  than  at  present. 

In  the  slipper  industry  there  is  a  much  better  volume  of  trade  this 
fall  than  last,  probably  a  third  more  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the 
year  than  for  the  corresponding  season  in  1897.  Factories  are  generally 
running  full  time,  but  to  not  more  than  70  to  80  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
Wages  have  not  changed  in  this  branch  since  our  last  report.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  higher  prices  for  stock.  There  is  a  slight  advance  in  selling 
prices  on  certain  grades  of  product,  but  generally  no  material  change 
since  our  last  report.     Collections  are  excellent. 

In  the  cut  stock  industry,  there  is  reported  improvement  in  demand 
and  selKng  prices  for  soles  and  counters  over  that  of  last  year.  Most 
factories  have  been  running  full  time,  and  from  67  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  unchanged  since  our  last  report,  and  sell- 
ing prices  of  product  are  a  little  firmer.  Collections  are  good.  In  shoe 
stitching  there  are  indications  of  better  business,  and  already  it  is  very 
much  ahead  of  the  corresponding  season  in  1897.  Some  of  the  larger 
factories  are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity,  with  increased  force, 
and  although  some  of  the  smaller  establishments  are  running  only  about 
three-fourths  time  and  to  only  about  40  per  cent  capacity,  all  seem  to 
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consider  the  outlook  promising  and  expect  an  increase  of  business.  In 
wages,  there  have  been  a  few  minor  changes  due  to  variations  in  styles 
of  shoes  made,  but  generally  speaking,  rates  remain  as  at  our  last  report. 
Stock  is  higher,  particularly  cotton  thread  and  cement.  Rather  better 
prices  for  this  kind  of  work  can  be  obtained  now,  during  the  busy  season, 
than  during  the  sunnner ;  but  as  compared  with  the  same  season  last 
year  prices  have  not  materially  changed.  Collections  are  reported  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  number  employed  during  the  final  week  of  the  present  and 
preceding  quarter,  by  identical  establishments  reporting,  shows  an  in- 
crease from  2,125  to  2,839,  a  gain  of  88.60  per  cent;  the  weekly  pay- 
roll in  these  establishments  rising  from  $18,307  to  $28,150,  a  gain  of 
53.77  per  cent. 

HOLYOKE.  In  the  paper  industry  there  is  apparently  no  material 
improvement  for  the  quarter  as  compared  with  the  same  months  in  1897. 
Of  10  large  concerns  visited,  two  report  business  as  somewhat  better, 
three  as  practically  unchanged,  while  five  report  that  demand  is  not  as 
good  as  in  1897.  As  compared  Avith  the  quarter  ending  September, 
1898,  employment  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  earnings  are  only 
slightly  larger  in  aggregate  amount.  There  is  practically  no  change  in 
the  cost  of  material  or  in  the  selling  price  of  product,  although  in  the 
cheaper  grades  there  is  a  slight  downward  tendency. 

In  the  cotton  industry  demand  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter 
is  unchanged ;  employment  has,  however,  slightly  increased,  and  there  is 
also  an  increase  in  the  aofareorate  amount  disbursed  in  wages.  The  mills 
are  running  full  time,  but  not  always  to  their  full  capacity.  Collections 
are  reported  as  good. 

In  the  woollen  industry  conditions  are  not  as  favorable  as  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1897.  The  mills  visited  were  running  on  full  time, 
but  not  full  capacity.  As  compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  employ- 
ment has  slightly  increased  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  earnings. 
Collections  are  reported  as  good. 

For  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter,  the  number 
employed  in  the  establishments  reporting  at  each  date,  rose  from  6,623  to 
6,800,  a  gain  of  2.67  per  cent;  the  aggregate  payroll  for  these  persons 
rising  from  $47,032  to  $49,048,  a  gain  of  4.29  per  cent. 

LAWRENCE.  In  Cotton  Goods  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
demand  over  that  for  the  same  season  in  1897,  and  improvement  has  also 
l)een  marked  since  the  first  of  September.  The  yarn  mills  are  running 
to  full  capacity.  In  the  duck  mills  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  o:overnment  work  beino-  done  on  new  contracts. 
The  mills  are  running  full  time,  and  as  far  as  the  duck  machinery  is  con- 
corned,  to  full  capacity.  Print  cloths  are  selling  very  much  better  than 
formerly.  The  mills  are  running  full  time  and  to  about  75  per  cent  of 
their  capacity.     Prices  have  advanced  from  1|  to  3|  cents  since  our  last  re- 
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port,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  still  higher  prices.  In  printed  goods 
also  there  is  similar  improvement.  Establishments  are  running  full  time 
and  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  capacity.  Prices  have  advanced  pro- 
portionately with  cost  of  stock,  and  there  is  a  strong  upward  tendency. 
In  white  goods  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  a 
year  ago.  Some  of  the  mills  have  not  shut  down  during  the  year,  and  the 
outlook  is  considered  good  for  a  continuance  of  these  conditions  for  some 
time.  Estal)lishments  are  running  full  time  and  generally  to  full  capacity, 
although  output  is  in  some  cases  restricted  on  account  of  inability  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  loom  operatives.  Selling  prices  have  advanced, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  outlook  for  good  business  is  excellent. 
Rates  of  wages  remain  generally  unchanged  since  our  last  report.  Raw 
cotton  has  advanced  approximately  1^  cents  per  pound.  Collections  are 
good. 

In  Woollen  Goods  the  situation  is  not  as  good  as  in  1897.  Demand 
during  the  year  has  been  comparatively  limited.  Various  reasons  are 
given  for  this  condition  of  things,  but  the  opinion  "most  generally  enter- 
tained is  that  speculative  conditions  in  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Dingley  bill  resulted  in  an  overstocked  market,  and  that  this  surplus 
has  ngt  all  been  disposed  of.  There  are  indications,  however,  of  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime  low  prices  prevail, 
and  unusual  endeavors  are  necessarily  made  to  dispose  of  product. 
Establishments  are  running  from  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  full 
capacity.  Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged,  and  the  cost  of  stock 
is  practically  the  same  as  at  our  last  report.  There  is  no  material 
change  in  selling  prices.  Collections  are  generally  reported  from  fair  to 
good. 

In  worsteds  the  demand  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year  ago. 
There  was  depression  during  the  season  of  1898,  but  business  revived 
again  during  the  autumn  and  reached  the  level  of  the  corresponding 
months  in  1897.  Mills  are  running  full  time  and  to  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  their  capacity.  Selling  prices  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
July,  as  far  as  the  mills  are  concerned.  Rates  of  wages  are  the  same, 
and  the  cost  of  stock  practically  so. 

The  establishments  reporting  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  and 
preceding  quarters,  show  an  increase  in  persons  employed  from  14,180  to 
15,683,  or  10.60  per  cent ;  and  in  wages  paid  from  $100,871  to  $114,253, 
a  gain  of  13.27  per  cent. 

LiOWELIi.  In  Cotton  Goods  there  is  a  material  increase  over  the 
demand  of  last  year,  and  improvement  seems  likely  to  continue.  A 
marked  increase  is  noted  since  August.  Mills  are  running  full  time, 
and  well  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  practically 
unchanged.  Cost  of  stock  has  advanced,  as  noticed  in  other  textile  cen- 
tres. Selling  prices  have  advanced  also,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  cotton.     Collections  are  generally  excellent. 
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In  Woollen  Goods  there  is  great  expectation  of  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  open  market,  but  prevailing  business  conditions  are  not  nearly 
as  good  as  during  the  final  months  of  1897.  Demand  has  been  very 
limited,  and,  indeed,  is  only  active  in  special  fabrics  and  government 
goods.  The  reasons  which  account  for  similar  conditions  in  Lawrence 
apply  here,  although  general  business  depression  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment among  the  masses  is  quoted  as  an  active  agent  in  the  general  de- 
pression in  this  line.  Some  mills  are  running  practically  full  time,  and 
generally  from  80  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  have  been 
unchanged  since  our  last  report,  and  there  are  no  material  changes  in  the 
cost  of  stock.  Selling  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  July.  Collections 
are  generally  good. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery  (mainly  cotton  mill  machinery),  there 
is  generally  a  very  great  improvement  over  conditions  obtaining  a  year 
ago.  In  some  concerns  this  is  estimated  at  about  33  per  cent.  Concerns 
are  running  full  time,  and  while  some  are  running  to  full  capacity,  others 
with  exceptionally  large  plants  are  running  only  about  one-half.  Rates 
of  wages  are  unchanged.  There  is  not  much  change  in  the  cost  of  stock, 
except  in  copper  which  has  advanced  considerably.  In  cotton  pickers 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  selling  prices  since  July,  the  combination 
prices  being  maintained.  In  fact,  in  the  industry  in  general,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  selling  prices.     Collections  are  reported  good. 

There  is  a  trifle  better  demand  for  bobbins,  which  has  shown  gradual 
improvement  as  the  end  of  the  year  approached.  Factories  are  running 
full  time,  with  about  three-fourths  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  un- 
changed. The  tendency  is  toward  stiffer  prices  in  the  cost  of  stock. 
Selling  prices  have  not  changed,  however. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heating  apparatus  demand  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  year  ago,  no  material  increase  being  noted.  Works  are  running 
full  time,  and  to  about  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  re- 
main at  the  old  figures.  Cost  of  stock  has  advanced  slightly,  but  selling 
prices  remain  the  same.     Collections  are  rather  slow. 

Establishments  reporting  14,855  on  the  rolls  for  the  final  week  of  the 
preceding  quarter  show  a  gain  for  the  corresponding  week  covered  by  the 
present  report  to  16,043  or  eight  per  cent;  the  payroll  rising  from  $96,- 
555  to  $105,867,  or  9.64  per  cent. 

LYNN.  Reports  from  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  vary.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  answers  received,  when  compared  with  the  firms  furnishing 
the  same,  indicates  that  in  ladies'  goods  the  larger  establishments  are 
experiencing  a  marked  improvement  over  the  same  season  in  1897.  Cus- 
tomers are  more  liberal  in  their  orders  than  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
and  indications  are  favorable  for  a  continuance  of  good  business  through- 
out 1899. 

In  boys'  and  youths'  shoes  business  has  increased  largely.  In  seven 
cases  out  of  10,  customers  are  ordering  more  goods  than  they  have  for  a 
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long  time.      Some  firms  report  more  business  this  fall  than  they  have 
ever  done  before. 

In  ladies',  children's,  and  misses'  shoes  firms  manufacturing  specialties 
also  report  a  great  increase  in  demand,  with  a  strong  belief  in  its  contin- 
uance ;  but  many  of  the  smaller  concerns,  manufacturing  old  staple  lines 
of  goods,  report  either  no  improvement  or  less  demand  and  inquiry  than 
for  the  same  season  in  1897.  Some  of  the  houses  which  report  no  im- 
provement or  not  so  much  activity  as  in  1897  are,  however,  quite  san- 
guine that  improvement  is  near  at  hand.  Quite  a  number  of  orders  for 
foreign  countries  have  been  received,  notably  from  Johannesburg  (South 
Africa),  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  American  boots  and  shoes  are  superior 
to  those  made  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  although  some  foreign  cus- 
tomers require  that  particular  patterns  be  duplicated,  many  are  working 
into  the  American  styles,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future, 
as  soon  as  American  goods  have  become  well-known,  the  demand  will 
be  largely  for  American  styles.  Western  competition  still  continues  to 
exercise  an  adverse  influence  in  the  industry.  Nearly  all  factories  have 
been  running  full  time  during  the  autumn,  and  most  of  them  to  their  full 
capacity,  there  being  some  instances  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  shop 
had  to  be  increased  in  order  to  do  the  work  ordered.  A  few,  however, 
run  from  75  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  some  of  these 
being  quite  large  establishments.  Eates  of  wages  are  practically  the 
same,  not  having  changed  materially  for  some  time.  The  tendency  of 
prices  for  stock  is  toward  higher  figures,  although  there  has  been  no 
absolute  change,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  slight  increase  in  soles 
and  goat.  Although  nominally  no  advance  in  selling  prices  has  been 
made  (nearly  all  manufacturers  making  goods  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price), 
retailers  are  enabled  to  get  their  prices,  and  where  there  has  been  any 
advance  in  stock  it  is  necessary  to  do  this,  although  this  is  probably  coun- 
terbalanced by  continued  concessions  to  the  demand  for  changes  in  detail. 
Collections  are  generally  very  satisfactory,  and  range  from  fair  to  ex- 
cellent. 

In  the  manufacture  of  slippers  there  is  little  improvement  over  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  1897.  Some  concerns  have  been  running  not  more 
than  half  time.  Wages  are  unchanged.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance 
in  soles,  and  prices  for  stock  are  stiflfening  generally.  Selling  prices  of 
product  remain  about  the  same. 

In  the  leather  industry  (dongola  goat),  some  houses  report  a 
marked  improvement  in  demand  over  last  year ;  the  larger  part  consider 
conditions  unchanged;  while  a  very  few  report  diminished  demand. 
They  have  all  been  running  full  time,  however,  and  from  66  per  cent  to 
full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  been  changed  during  the  past 
three  months,  and  while  the  cost  of  stock  has  generally  not  advanced, 
there  is  a  firmer  tone  to  the  market,  and  for  some  qualities  prices  have 
advanced  fully  five  per  cent.     In  selling  prices  there  is  a  better  tone  to 
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the  market,  although  no  actual  advance  has  been  maintained,  except  as 
far  as  the  product  is  made  to  a  price  in  this  business  the  same  as  in  shoes. 
Collections,  although  a  little  slow  the  first  pjirt  of  the  fall,  are  now,  as  a 
rule,  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  goods  the  number  employed  has 
increased  from  about  1,600  early  in  1898  to  2,700  at  the  present  time, 
which  implies  an  increase  in  the  amount  disbursed  in  weekly  wages  from 
$16,000  to  about  $27,000.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit  to  trades- 
men, particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thomson-Houston  works. 
The  increase  in  force  is  due  wholly  to  an  increase  in  demand  for  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  company,  and  not  to  the  removal  to  this  city  of  work 
done  in  other  places.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  business  that  a 
large  building  for  the  works  is  now  being  erected.  Everything  seems 
favorable  for  a  continuance  of  prosperity  in  this  line.  Employes  have 
been  working  full  time,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  works  have  been  running  to 
full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  changed  during  the  year.  In  the 
cost  of  stock  the  tendency  is  toward  higher  prices.  Most  of  the  work  of 
this  company  is  done  under  contract,  so  that  collections  are  fixed ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  comparisons  as  to  selling  prices. 

Persons  employed  in  the  same  establishments  for  the  final  week  of 
the  present  and  preceding  quarters,  declined  from  2,084  to  1,919  or  7.92 
per  cent;  the  weekly  payroll  declining  from  $18,723  to  $17,883,  or  4.49 
per  cent.     This  comparison  does  not  include  the  electrical  industry. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  There  is  a  much  better  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  textile  mills  here  than  for  the  last  quarter  of  1897,  and  the  outlook 
is  considered  much  better  than  for  many  months.  The  mills  are  generally 
running  on  full  time  and  much  nearer  their  full  capacity  than  formerly. 
Rates  of  wages  remain  the  same  as  reported  in  the  last  Bulletin.  The 
number  employed  has  not  greatly  changed,  but  the  amount  disbursed  in 
wao-es  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter.  The 
cost  of  raw  cotton  has  increased  somewhat.  The  selling  value  of  the 
product  has  also  advanced,  but  not  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  raw  material.  Collections  are  reported  as  good.  For  the 
last  week  of  the  present  quarter,  5,231  persons  were  on  the  rolls  of 
establishments  reporting  5,254  during  the  last  week  of  the  preceding 
quarter,  the  change  being  immaterial.  The  pajToll  for  the  week  rose, 
however,  from  $33,680  to  $34,525,  a  gain  of  2.51  per  cent. 

Pealbody.  In  Leather  (sheep  morocco),  demand  has  been  in- 
creasing since  early  autumn,  and  generally  speaking  is  very  much 
better  than  a  year  ago,  although  a  few  concerns  report  it  as  unchanged ; 
others,  however,  estimate  the  improvement  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  proposed  imposition  of  20 
per  cent  duty  upon  salted  sldns  will  seriously  damage  the  business  in  the 
East,  inasmuch  as  the  profits  will  not  warrant  the  payment  of  this  amount 
or  anything  like  it.     This  duty,  it  is  alleged,  will  benefit  the  slaughterers 
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of  sheep,  but  most  of  the  factories  in  this  vicinity  finish  salted  skins. 
One  large  concern  reports  the  work  done  as  about  the  same  in  amount  as 
during  the  corresponding  season  in  1897,  but  expects  a  large  increase 
in  the  near  future,  and  proposes  an  extension  of  plant  to  meet  it.  Fac- 
tories have  generally  been  running  full  time,  except  in  cases  where  busi- 
ness changes  have  necessitated  a  temporary  reduction.  The  shops  have 
also  been  generally  running  to  their  full  capacity,  although  some  report 
that  they  have  employed  no  more  than  80  per  cent  of  their  full  force. 
Men  are  continually  being  taken  on,  however,  in  most  shops,  which  is, 
of  course,  an  indication  of  improvement.  Rates  of  wages  have  not 
changed.  There  is  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material, 
which  will  be  very  much  augmented  if  the  20  per  cent  duty  is  added. 
Very  slight,  if  any,  advance  can  be  obtained  in  selling  prices,  and  com- 
petition is  so  close  that  the  house  that  can  manufacture  the  best  goods  for 
a  fixed  price  gets  the  orders.     Collections  are  generally  prompt. 

In  the  goat  morocco  branch  of  the  industry  demand  has  been  very 
much  better  than  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  and  a  still  greater  improvement 
is  expected.  Southern  and  western  competition  is  severely  felt  in  this 
line,  and  some  of  the  less  fortunate  houses  attribute  the  lack  of  improve- 
ment to  this  cause.  Factories  have  generally  been  running  full  time,  the 
capacity  varying  from  65  per  cent  to  full.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  Selling  prices  have  not  changed,  and  collec- 
tions are  reported  good. 

In  the  upper  leather  branch,  conditions  are  reported  not  as  good  as 
at  the  close  of  1897  ;  in  fact,  the  difterence  is  quite  marked.  One  con- 
cern has  closed  down  entirely  since  our  last  report.  Generally  speak- 
ing, factories  have  not  been  running  more  than  three-fourths  time  or  to 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  about  the 
same  as  at  the  last  report,  and  the  cost  of  raw  material  has  advanced 
some  10  per  cent  since  September,  with  no  material  advance  in  selling 
prices. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  is  said  to  be  poorer  than  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1897,  and  it  is  anticipated  in  some  establishments  that  if 
the  20  per  cent  duty  be  imposed  upon  salted  skins,  this  industry  (mainly 
leather  machinery)  will  l)e  badly  affected.  Shops  have  been  running  full 
time  and  to  full  capacity  as  the  plants  existed  in  September,  but  owing  to 
additions  to  plants  only  about  67  per  cent  of  the  full  capacity  as  it  exists 
at  present  is  being,  used.  Rates  of  wages  are  unchanged.  Stock  has 
advanced,  particularly  copper  and  its  combinations.  Selling  prices  are 
practically  unchanged.  Collections  are  reported  poor,  the  reason  being 
given  that  manufacturers  will  generally  settle  their  manufacturing  l)ills 
before  settling  bills  for  machinery. 

Comparisons  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  and  the  preceding 
quarter  show  a  decline  in  persons  employed  from  1,214  to  1,163,  or  4.20 
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per  cent;  the  payrolls  for  these  weeks  being  respectively  $11,492  and 
$10,742,  a  decline  of  (5.53  per  cent. 

WOBURN.  Reports  received  from  the  leather  industry  in  Wobum 
do  not  show  improvement,  as  compared  with  the  final  months  of  1897  ; 
in  fact,  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  so  favorable.  Complaint  is  made 
of  the  increase  in  cost  of  hides,  without  corresponding  increase  in  the 
selling  value  of  the  product.  A  very  slight  decline  appears  in  employ- 
ment and  earnings  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  quarter,  as  compared 
with  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  preceding.  Wages  have  not  changed. 
While  establishments  are  generally  running  on  full  time,  they  are  not 
running  to  full  capacity.     Collections  are  fair. 

The  persons  employed  by  firms  reporting  for  the  final  week  of  the 
present  and  the  preceding  quarters  show  a  decline  in  number  on  the  rolls 
from  1,010  to  990,  or  1.98  per  cent;  the  weekly  payroll  changing  from 
$9,900  to  $9,9.37,  a  fractional  percentage  of  increase. 

WORCESTER.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  considerable  im- 
provement is  shown  as  compared  with  the  quarter  preceding  the  one 
under  consideration.  Employment  for  the  last  week  of  the  present  quar- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  the  quarter  covered  by 
the  last  report,  shows  an  increase,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  increase 
in  aggregate  earnings. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of 
1897,  opinions  are  divided.  About  half  the  firms  visited,  however,  re- 
port an  improvement.  Employment  and  earnings  show  an  increase  for 
the  last  week  of  the  present  quarter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  preceding  quarter.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the 
cost  of  some  grades  of  iron  and  steel  used  as  raw  material,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  cost  of  other  metal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  but  a  slight  change  in  the  selling  price  of  the  product  in 
the  industry.  This  statement  applies  not  only  to  Machines  and  Machin- 
ery, but  to  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  Establishments  are  generally 
runnino-  on  full  time,  and  in  some  cases  on  extra  time.  Collections  are 
reported  as  good,  and  in  general  the  outlook  is  extremely  favorable. 
Manufacturers,  especially  in  Machines  and  Machinery,  feel  that  the  com- 
ing year  wiU  be  exceedingly  prosperous. 

In  the  woollen  industry  conditions  continue  unfavorable,  both  as 
compared  with  the  final  months  of  the  year  1897,  and  also  as  compared 
with  the  quarter  ending  in  September.  Although  the  employes  are  work- 
ing full  time,  employment  is  restricted  as  to  numbers,  and  the  miUs  are 
running  much  below  their  full  capacity. 

Conditions  in  the  building  industry  remain  unchanged.  Owing  to 
the  usual  seasonal  depression,  employment  is  below  that  for  the  preceding 
quarter. 

In  Worcester,  for  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  covered  by  the  present 
report,  the  firms  reporting  had  upon  the  rolls  5,501  persons  as  against 
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5,122  for  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  a  gain  of  7.40  per  cent. 
The  weekly  payroll  increased  from  $48,793  to  $53,451,  a  gain  of  9.55 
per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living".  The  changes  in  retail  prices  during  the  fall 
months  have  been  very  slight,  and  the  general  level  of  last  August  con- 
tinues, except  where  articles  are  affected  by  seasonal  considerations. 
Teas  have  advanced  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  except  Japan  teas.  Coffees 
are  unchanged.  The  prices  of  canned  goods  are  slightly  firmer,  the  job- 
bers having  advanced  rates  about  five  per  cent  since  August.  Sugar  is 
slightly  lower.  In  provisions,  fractional  declines  per  pound  are  noted  in 
pork  products,  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton.  Poultry  varies  slightly,  upward 
or  downward,  according  to  supply  and  seasonal  conditions.  Eggs  are 
considerably  higher  at  the  close  of  the  present  quarter  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  changes  noted  in  retail  prices,  however,  do  not  materially 
aflect  the  cost  of  livino;  of  the  wao;e  worker. 

Dealers  nearly  all  report  a  tendency  toward  increased  consumption, 
and  easier  financial  conditions.  While  the  increased  demand  is  not  as  yet 
very  marked,  except  possibly  for  clothing,  due  to  usual  fall  and  winter 
purchases,  nevertheless,  in  nearly  all  lines  they  find  business  better  than 
during  the  closing  months  of  1897,  and  note  improvement  since  the  quar- 
ter covered  b}'  our  last  report,  implying  increased  earnings  and  improved 
industrial  conditions  generally.  The  holiday  trade  was  satisfactory.  Al- 
though prices  ruled  low,  this  was  offset  by  increased  sales. 

To  summarize :  The  reports  by  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
number  employed  for  the  last  week  in  the  present  quarter  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the  following  industries  :  Building ;  Cook- 
ing, Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus ;  Liquors  and  Beverages  (not 
spirituous)  ;  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented  ;  and  Paper.  The 
decline  in  the  paper  industry  is  so  slight  as  to  indicate  that  conditions 
were  practically  unchanged.  The  decline  in  Building,  and  in  Cooking, 
Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus,  is  due  to  seasonal  conditions,  not  un- 
usual. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  industries  show  in  a  similar 
comparison  increased  employment :  Boots  and  Shoes ;  Clothing ;  Cotton 
Goods  ;  Leather ;  Machines  and  Machinery ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  ; 
Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbind- 
ing ;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries ;  Woollen  Goods ;  and 
Worsted  Goods. 

On  the  whole,  establishments  in  the  different  industries  named, 
which  reported  for  the  last  week  in  the  preceding  quarter  67,224  persons 
on  the  rolls,  report  for  the  last  week  of  the  present  quarter  70,927,  an  in- 
crease of  5.51  per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  disbursed  in  wages  rose 
from  $520,759  to  $556,555,  a  gain  of  6.87  per  cent. 

By  cities,  a  comparison  of  corresponding  weeks  in  this  and  the  pre- 
vious quarter  shows  a  larger  number  employed  in  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
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Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Worcester ;  while  a  smaller 
number  appears  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Chicopee,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Peabody,  and  Woburn.  The  change  in  New  Bedford  was  very  slight, 
and  where  diminished  employment  was  shown  in  any  of  the  other  cities, 
it  ranged  from  1.64  per  cent  in  Boston  to  7.92  per  cent  in  Lynn. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  returns,  a  larger  amount  was 
disbursed  in  wages  in  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Fall  River,  Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  AVoburn,  and  Worcester ;  and 
a  smaller  amount  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Lynn,  and  Peabody. 

In  some  cases  the  local  returns  were  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  last 
week  in  December,  which  was  selected  for  the  final  week  in  the  compari- 
son, was  subjected  to  stoppages  and  temporary  reductions  in  the  working 
force  due  to  the  holidays. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  marked  improvement  in 
general  industrial  conditions,  sufficiently  indicated  l)y  the  preceding  con- 
densed statements.  The  reports  are  more  satisfactory  than  any  which 
have  been  received  by  this  Department  since  the  prolonged  industrial 
depression  which  began  in  1872.  While  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have 
completely  recovered  from  that  depression,  a  much  better  feeling  exists, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  year  1899  will  witness  enlarged  oijera- 
tions,  with  more  general  and  more  permanent  employment,  accompanied 
by  larger  disbursements  in  wages  than  in  any  recent  year. 

There  is  apparently  a  tendency,  not  yet  developed  into  tangil^le 
results,  except  in  a  few  instances,  toward  higher  wage  rates,  and  increases 
will  no  doubt  follow  the  general  improvement  in  conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials is  indicated  without  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  selling  price  of 
product.  This,  if  continued,  will  alfect  profits,  and  some  manufacturers 
have  stated  to  our  agents  that  reductions  in  wages  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, other  expedients  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  enable  the  business  to 
be  profitably  conducted.  In  some  industries  this  has  already  led  to  com- 
binations of  competing  concerns  under  single  management  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  economies  in  manufacture,  reducing  selling  expenses, 
etc.  ;  and  the  movement  in  this  direction  still  continues,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  much  farther.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  after 
the  revival  in  business  has  continued  some  increase  in  selling  prices  will 
be  made,  removing  the  disparity  caused  by  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
materials  without  a  corresponding  change  in  selling  price. 
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THE   LABOR   LEGISLATION   OF   1898. 


It  is  usual  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  to  present  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  year  relating  to  hours  of  labor  and  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children.  The  subject  was  first  considered 
in  Bulletin  No.  3,  issued  in  July,  1897,  and  therein  brought  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1897.  The  Bulletin  for  April,  1898,  carried  the  record  forward 
up  to  the  first  of  January,  1898. 

During  the  year  1898  practically  nothing  was  added  to  the  statute 
books  in  any  State  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  or  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children.  The  statutes  have  been  codified  in  Maryland 
and  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  labor  legislation  of  1898  was  exceedingly 
restricted  in  volume,  and  its  eftect  may  be  summarized  in  brief  space. 

In  Vermont,  Labor  Day  was  established  as  a  legal  holiday.  The 
statute  in  New  York  relative  to'  the  labor  of  convicts  was  so  changed  as 
to  provide  that  no  printing  could  be  done  by  convict  labor  except  such 
as  might  be  required  for  the  State  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  or 
for  reports  relating  thereto.  In  the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  pro- 
vision is  made  that  after  the  expiration  of  present  leases  convict  labor 
shall  no  longer  be  leased,  but  may,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  be 
employed  on  public  works,  convict  farms,  or  in  manufacturing  under  the 
control  or  administration  of  the  State.  The  labels  and  trade  marks  of 
labor  organizations  may  be  registered,  and  are  placed  under  legal  pro- 
tection in  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  A  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics  was  established  in  Virginia. 

The  labor  legislation  of  Massachusetts  for  1898  has  been  presented 
in  full  in  a  report  of  this  Department.*  Summarized,  it  provides  for  a 
textile  school  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford ;  amends  and  strengthens  the 
law  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  tenements  and  dwelling 
houses  ;  amends  the  act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers ;  pro- 
vides for  the  employment  of  prisoners,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  articles 
and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  several  public  institutions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  permits  the  General  Superintendent  of  Prisons  to  em- 
ploy prisoners  in  preparing  road  material  by  hand  labor ;  provides  that 
the  labor  of  prisoners  may  be  used  in  reclaiming  and  improving  waste 

*  Twenty -eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  pp.  356-367. 
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and  unused  lands,  not  exceeding  1,000  acres  in  area,  which  may  be  taken 
in  fee  by  the  governor  and  council  for  that  purpose.  On  such  land,  when 
thus  taken,  the  Governor  may  establish  industrial  camps  for  prisoners 
employed  thereupon.  It  also  extends  the  operation  of  the  law  relative 
to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages,  which  was  previously  restricted  to 
corporations  and  contractors,  and  to  persons  and  partnerships  engaged 
in  manufacturing  having  more  than  25  employes,  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  fixing  the  number  of  employes.  Thus  the  law  now 
applies  to  corporations  and  contractors,  and  to  any  person  or  partner- 
ship engaged  in  any  manufacturing  business  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
law  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  their  schooling  was  also 
changed  so  as  to  provide  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and 
that  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  work  performed  for  wages 
or  other  compensation  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  or  at  any  work  before 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  no  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  except  under  provisions  as  to 
education  fixed  by  the  law,  including  the  filing  of  an  age  certificate  in 
terms  and  under  such  provisions  as  the  law  contains.  A  statute  was 
also  enacted  prohibiting  deductions  in  the  wages  of  women  and  minors 
emplo3^ed  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments  for  the  time 
during  which  the  machinery  is  stopped,  if  said  women  and  minors  were 
refused  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  mill  during  such  time ;  and  also  pro- 
viding that  none  of  the  employes  shall  be  compelled  to  make  up  time 
lost  through  the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery,  unless  compensated 
at  their  regular  rates  of  wages,  if  said  employes  had  been  detained  within 
their  workrooms  during  the  time  of  such  breakdown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  labor 
legislation  of  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1898  exceeded  in  its  extent 
and  range  that  of  any  other  State. 

It  is  customary  to  present  in  connection  with  this  review,  such  court 
decisions  as  have  been  rendered  during  the  preceding  year  relative  to 
hours  of  labor,  but  cases  of  this  kind  have  not  come  directly  under 
revision  during  1898.  Indirectly,  however,  the  eight-hour  law  in  Kan- 
sas has  been  brouo;ht  into  a  case  which  is  somewhat  curious,  and  owing 
to  its  peculiarities,  interesting. 

The  eight-hour  law  in  Kansas,  passed  in  1891,  provides  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  djly's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics, 
or  other  persons  then  employed,  or  who  might  be  thereafter  employed, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county, 
city,  township,  or  other  municipality  in  said  State,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human-  life. 
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An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Fort  Scott,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
collection  of  a  poll  tax  to  the  extent  of  $3,  provided  that  if  such  tax 
were  not  paid  in  money,  any  male  resident  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
45,  Avho  was  liable  to  the  tax,  might  be  required  to  perform  two  days' 
labor  of  10  hours  each  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  citizen  of  Fort 
Scott  was  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  the  marshal  of  the  city  pending  a 
continuance  of  a  prosecution  brought  against  him  in  the  police  court  for 
the  non-payment  of  his  poll  tax.  He  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
upon  the  ground,  in  part,  that  this  ordinance  requiring  10  hours'  labor 
was  in  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  which,  as  cited,  provides  that 
eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  laborers  employed  by  the 
State,  in  any  county  or  city.  His  petition  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Allen,  all  the  justices  concurring,  granted 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  discharging  the  petitioner,  and  in  connection 
therewith  rendered  the  following  opinion  :  * 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  that  this  act  has  no  application  to  the 
ordinance  under  consideration,  because  subdivision  34  (of  section  11  of  chapter  18  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1889,  under  the  authority  of  which  the  ordinance  in  question  was 
passed  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city)  authorizes  the  council  to  require  the  per- 
formance of  two  days'  labor  of  ten  hours  each,  and  that  this  provision  has  not  been 
repealed  or  amended  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication.  It  is  also 
said  that  a  person  working  a  poll  tax  under  the  ordinance  is  not  employed  by  the  city, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour  law,  but  that  the  service  required  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  in  repair. 
It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  how  far  prior  enactments  may  be 
changed  or  restricted  in  their  operations  by  subsequent  ones  which  are  not  in  terms 
amendatory.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  legislature  has  under  consideration  a 
special  subject,  which  in  some  particulars  is  related  to  many  matters  concerning  which 
prior  enactments  are  in  force.  It  has  never  been  held  that,  in  order  to  make  the  subse- 
quent act  valid  and  operative,  all  such  prior  enactments  must  be  revised  and  amended 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  act.  It  is  only  when  the  legislature,  in  passing  the  subse- 
quent act,  has  under  consideration  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  former  enact- 
ment, and  is  working  along  the  same  legislative  line,  that  the  subsequent  act  can  fairly 
be  termed  amendatory  of  the  prior. 

When  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  the  legislature  had  under  consideration  the 
general  subject  of  the  length  of  a  day's  labor  for  those  engaged  on  public  works  at 
manual  labor,  without  special  reference  to  the  purpose  or  occasion  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  leading  idea  clearly  Avas  to  limit  the  hours  of  toil  of  laborers,  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  other  persons  in  like  emiiloyments  to  eight  hours,  without  reduction  of 
compensation  for  the  day's  service.  The  validity  of  this  act  is  not  now  attacked,  but  its 
effect  only  is  discussed.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  case  of 
one  man  who  works  out  his  own  poll  tax  and  of  another  employed  by  the  city  to  work 
two  days  for  $3  collected  from  a  third,  who  chose  to  pay  in  money  rather  than  to  work 
out  his  tax.  That  the  latter  laborer  would  fall  strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  law 
is  clear.  He  would  be  a  laborer  employed  on  the  public  streets,  and  paid  directly  by 
the  city.  The  eight-hour  law  being  valid,  he  could  not  be  required  to  perform  more 
than  eight  hours  of  service  for  a  day's  work.  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  man  who, 
either  from  necessity  or  choice,  works  out  his  own  tax  must  labor  ten  hours  for  a  day, 
and  may  be  forced  to  do  four  hours'  more  service  to  discharge  his  tax  than  the  man 
employed  by  the  city  to  render  two  days'  service  for  |3  ? 

*  55  Pacific  Reporter,  336. 
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A  laborer  on  the  public  streets  of  a  city  falls  as  clearly  within  the  letter,  the  spirit, 
and  purpose  of  the  statute  as  any  person  we  can  think  of,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
such  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  enacted.  The  ordinance  under  which  the  petitioner 
is  prosecuted  was  passed  in  1897.  It  exacts  two  days'  labor  of  ten  hours  each.  This 
is  two  hours  of  service  more  per  day  than  the  law  authorized.  The  petitioner  refused 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  He  was  not  bound  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
the  city  officials  as  to  the  length  of  a  day's  employment  by  working  eight  hours,  and 
then  refusing  to  work  longer.  The  city  must  first  conform  its  requirements  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Not  till  then  may  it  enforce  them.  The  ordinance  as  passed  is 
invalid,  and  will  not  uphold  the  prosecution  against  the  petitioner.  He  is  therefore 
discharged 

One  other  decision  rendered  during  the  year  by  a  court  of  appeal, 
although  not  relating  to  hours  of  labor  or  employment,  is  of  interest. 

In  1897  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  relating  to  the 
employment  of  aliens.     The  preamble  to  the  act  recites  that : 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  protect  the 
citizen  laborers  of  America  against  the  laborers  of  foreign  nations  who  are  brought 
in  direct  competition  with  our  own  workmen  in  nearly  all  the  different  branches  of 
employment ; 

And,  whereas,  thousands  of  foreign  laborers  come  to  this  State  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  employment,  without  any  intentions  of  becoming  citizens  and  who  disclaim 
any  allegiance  to  this  State  or  nation,  very  few  of  whom  ever  pay  any  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  local.  State  or  National  Government,  and  are  thus  brought  into  unjust 
competition  with  the  tax-paying  American  laborers,  and  greatly  impair  their  welfare  by 
depriving  them  of  their  employment,  or  preventing  them  from  receiving  fair  compen- 
sation for  their  labor ;  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  preamble  have  been  frequently  discussed, 
but  the  act  following  it  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  form  of  remedy  which  it 
proposed  to  apply.  This  remedy  consisted  of  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  three 
cents  per  day  which  the  statute  levied  upon  all  persons,  firms,  associa- 
tions, or  corporations  employing  one  or  more  foreign  born  unnatural- 
ized male  persons  over  21  years  of  age  within  the  State,  for  each  day 
each  of  such  persons  w^as  employed.  The  act  permitted  the  amount  of 
the  tax  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employes  and  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasuries ;  one-half  to  be  distributed 
among  the  school  districts  of  each  county,  and  the  other  half  to  be  used 
for  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  county  government.  The 
statute  was  quite  explicit  as  to  the  method  which  it  prescribed  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  employers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  such 
persons  as  might  be  in  their  employ,  and  with  respect  to  the  reports 
thereof  and  payments  therefor,  which  were  to  be  made  as  previously 
cited. 

The  act  took  eflfect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1897.  One  or  two 
cases  were  brought  in  the  lower  courts,  and  the  defendants  having  made 
the  point  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  this  contention  was  sustained. 
In  the  case  of  the  Juniata  Limestone  Co.,  Limited  v.  Fagley,  a  bill  was 
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taken  from  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Blair  County  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  rendered  a  decision  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1898,  affirming  the  conclusion  of  the  lower  court.  The  bill  was  originally 
brought  by  the  Juniata  Limestone  Co.,  Limited,  against  Millard  H.  Fag- 
ley  et  al.  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Upon  the  bill  Chief  Justice 
Sterrett  delivered  the  following  opinion  :* 

This  appeal  is  from  tlie  decree  of  the  court  below,  wherein  the  act  of  June  15, 
1897,  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  employment  of  foreign-born,  unnaturalized  male 
persons,"  etc.  (P.  L.  166),  was  adjudged  unconstitutional  because  it  offends  against  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  also  section  1  of 
article  9  of  our  own  constitution.     If  the  court  was  right  in  declaring  the  act  unconsti- 
tutional on  either  ground,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  was  no  error  in  awarding  the 
injunction  against  the  defendants,  and  the  decree  should  be  atfirmed.     The  act  in  ques- 
tion clearly  belongs  to  a  vicious  species  of  class  legislation,  which  too  often  finds  it3 
way  into  our  statute  books,  and  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  unconstitutionality  on  both 
grounds  indicated  by  the  learned  president  of  the  court  below.      It  has  already  been 
adjudged  void  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  of  the  Western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    In  Eraser  v.  Conway,  6  Pa.  Dist.  R.  556,  the  learned  circuit  judge,  after 
citing  authorities  directly  in  point,  said :    "  The  tax  is  of  an  unusual  character,  and  is 
directed  against,  and  confined  to,  a  particular  class  of  persons.     Evidently  the  act  is 
intended  to  hinder  the  employment  of  foreign-born,  unnaturalized  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.     The  act  is  hostile  to,  and  discriminating  against,  such  persons.     It 
interposes  to  the  pursuit  by  them  of  their  lawful  avocations  obstacles  to  which  others  in 
like  circumstances  are  not  subjected.     It  imposes  upon  these  persons  burdens  which  are 
not  laid  upon  others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition.     The  tax  is  an  arbitrary  deduc- 
tion from  the  daily  wages  of  a  particular  class  of  persons.     The  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  declared  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  secures  to  each  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  exemption  from  any  burdens  or  charges  other  than 
such  as  are  equally  laid  upon  all  others  under  like  circumstances.     Railroad  Tax  Cases, 
13  Fed.  722,  733.     In  that  case  the  court  said:    'Unequal  exactions,  in  every  form,  or 
under  any  pretense,  are  absolutely  forbidden,  and,  of  course,  unequal  taxation,  for  it  is 
in  that  form  that  oppressive  burdens  are  usually  laid.     It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  the  case 
in  hand  is  one  of  proper  legislative  classification.     A  valid  classification  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation  must  have  a  just  and  reasonable  basis,  which  is  lacking  here.'     Railway  Co. 
V.  Ellis,  165  U.  S.  150,  165,  17  Sup.  Ct.  255.     In  the  last-cited  case,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
said :    '  It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact  of  classification  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  a 
statute  from  the  equality  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  that  in  all  cases  it 
must  appear,  not  only  that  a  classification  has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one  based 
upon  some  reasonable  grounds,  —  some  difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  attempted  classification,  —  and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selection.' "    The  clear 
and  convincing  opinion  of  Judge  Acheson,  from  which  we  have  thus  largely  quoted, 
conclusively  shows  that  the  act  of  1897,  supra,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.     We  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  act  offends  against  our  own  constitu- 
tional mandate,   "All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects,"  etc. 
Article  9,  section  1.     This  sufficiently  appears  from  the  authorities  above  cited.     It  is 
very  apparent  from  the  act  itself  that  the  pretended  classification  of  the  subjects  of  tax- 
ation is  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  it  directly  and  intentionally  dis- 
criminates against  members  of  the  same  class,  and  creates  an  inequality  among  them. 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary.     We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  court  below  is  correct,  and  the  decree  is  accordingly  afiirmed,  and  appeal 
dismissed,  at  appellants'  costs. 


*  40  Atlantic  Reporter,  977. 
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We  summarize  the  special  factory  provisions  relating  to  hours  of 
labor  as  they  existed  in  the  different  States  up  to  January  1,  1899. 

California.  For  minors  under  18  in  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  or  other  place  of  labor,  60  hours  per 
week. 

JSfeio  Jersey.  For  employes  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  establish- 
ments, 60  hours  per  week,  except  that  in  emergencies  employes  may 
work  additional  time,  not  exceeding  two  hours  per  day.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, subject  to  the  exception  noted,  that  no  more  hours  may  be  worked 
in  any  one  week  than  will  average  10  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of 
days  worked  during  the  week.  For  minors  under  18  and  all  women  in 
factories,  workshops,  and  manufacturing  establishments,  55  hours  per 
week ;  except  when  engaged  in  preserving  perishable  goods,  in  fruit  can- 
ning establishments,  or  in  glass  works. 

Georgia.  For  all  persons  Q'o  hours  per  week  in  cotton  or  woollen 
factories,  except  engineers,  firemen,  watchmen,  mechanics,  teamsters, 
yard  employes,  clerical  force,  or  help  employed  in  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing. In  South  Carolina  the  law  is  similar,  but  employes  may  work 
additional  time,  not  exceeding  74  hours  per  annum,  to  make  up  lost 
time  or  to  prevent  overwork  in  cleaning  and  repairs. 

Illinois.  Persons  under  16  are  limited  to  60  hours  per  week  in  any 
employment. 

Indiana.  For  minors  under  16  and  women  under  18  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  60  hours  per  week ;  and  no  more  hours  may  be 
worked  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  10  per  day  for 
the  number  of  days  during  which  the  employe  works. 

Louisiana.  For  minors  under  18  and  all  women  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, workshops,  clothing,  dressmaking,  or  millinery  establishments, 
or  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  place  where  goods  are  prepared 
for  manufacture,  60  hours  per  week. 

Maine.  For  males  under  16  and  females  of  whatever  age  in  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishments,  60  hours  per  week.  (Females 
18  years  of  age  or  over  may  contract  to  work  in  excess  of  the  time  limit, 
not  exceeding  six  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  60  hours  in  the  year,  for 
extra  compensation,  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  being  first 
obtained  if  the  female  is  a  minor.) 

Maryland.  For  employes  in  cotton  or  woollen  factories  10  hours 
per  day,  except  that  males  over  21  may  be  employed  outside  this  limit 
under  special  contract. 

Massac] iusetts.  For  minors  under  18  and  all  women  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  establishments  58  hours  per  week ;  for  employes 
under  18  in  mercantile  establishments,  60  hours  per  week. 

JSFeio  Yorh.  For  males  under  18  and  females  under  21  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  except  in  case  of  repairs  to  avoid  the  stoppage 
of  the  works,   60  hours  per  week.     For  males  under  16  and  females 
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under  21  in  mercantile  establishments  60  hours  per  week,  and  not  before 
seven  in  the  morning  nor  after  10  in  the  evening;  Saturdays  are  ex- 
cepted, but  the  hours  must  not  exceed  60  per  week,  and  nothing  in  the 
law  relating  to  mercantile  establishments  applies  between  December  15 
in  any  year  and  the  first  of  Januarj'-  following.  In  Michigan  the  law  is 
the  same  as  to  manufacturing  establishments,  but  as  to  mercantile  estab- 
lishments males  under  14  and  females  under  15  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  54  hours  per  week. 

Minnesota.  For  persons  under  16  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments  10  hours  per  day. 

JSFew  Hampshire,  For  persons  under  18  and  all  women  in  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishments,  60  hours  per  week.  In  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  the  law  is  similar,  except  that  the  age  limit  for 
minors  is  placed  at  16  instead  of  18  years,  and  in  Connecticut  the  law 
applies  to  mercantile  establishments  also. 

In  JSTorth  Dahoia  no  person  under  18  and  no  woman  shall  be  com- 
pelled and  no  person  under  14  permitted  to  work  more  than  10  hours 
per  day  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments.  The  law  is 
similar  in  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota. 

Ohio.  For  persons  under  18  in  mines  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 60  hours  per  week. 

Pennsylvania.  No  minor,  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman  can  be 
employed  at  labor  or  detained  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  mer- 
cantile industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office, 
for  a  longer  period  than  12  hours  in  any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period 
than  60  hours  in  any  week.  Employes  in  bakeries  and  confectionery 
establishments  shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday  night  before 
six  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time  on  Satur- 
day of  the  same  week.  No  person  under  18  can  be  employed  in  any 
bakeries  between  the  hours  of  five  at  night  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
excepting  the  time  required  on  Sunday  night  for  setting  the  sponges  for 
the  night's  work  following. 

Vermont.  For  persons  under  15  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishments,  10  hours  per  day ;  while  in  Virginia  the  labor  of  women, 
and  of  children  under  14,  is  subjected  to  the  same  limitation. 

Wisconsin.  Persons  under  18  and  women  cannot  be  compelled  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishments. 

In  some  of  these  States  there  are  statutes  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment and  education  of  children  which  limit  the  employment  of  such 
persons  other  than  as  limited  by  the  provisions  relating  to  minors  in 
these  special  factory  acts. 
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The  Bureau  is  frequently  called  upon  to  supply  data  relative  to  early 
phases  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  especially  as 
to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  trade  union  idea.  The  material  for  the 
present  article  was  collected  by  a  former  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  John  Carruthers,  now  deceased.  It  is  now  printed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  historical  account  of  trade  unionism  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  may  be  completed  by  future  articles,  bringing  the  subject 
up  to  date.  The  early  labor  movements  may  be  considered  as  termi- 
nating with  the  close  of  the  year  1879,  the  date  with  which  this  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  trade  unions  ends ;  and  while  but  little 
had  really  been  accomplished  prior  to  that  time,  the  movement  towards 
a  better  organization  of  labor  had  begun,  and  its  development  subsequent 
to  1880  cannot  be  wholly  understood  without  taking  the  early  experi- 
ments, failures  for  the  most  part,  into  account.  Man}'  of  the  men  who 
were  prominently  connected  with  the  early  organization  of  labor  have 
now  passed  away,  and  there  remains  hardly  a  trace  of  what  was  done, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  a  definite  record.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no 
other,  it  seems  advisable  to  preserve  permanently  the  brief  chronicles 
that  exist. 

In  early  years  the  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  of  Massachusetts 
had  exercised  undoubted  influence  in  civic  aflairs,  and  whenever  it  seemed 
necessary  were  able  to  stand  together  in  behalf  of  their  rights. 

But,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  one  of  the  first  if  not  the 
first  organization  of  the  w^orkingmen  in  Massachusetts  into  a  permanent 
trade  society  was  that  of  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  in  1822.  The  next  year  they  were  granted  by  the  State 
an  act  of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  the  Columbian  Charitable 
Society  of  Shipwrights  and  Caulkers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown. 

This  organization  seems  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  journey- 
men, as  in  efiect  a  trade  union.  It  was  confined  to  Boston  and  adjacent 
to^vns.  No  person  could  be  admitted  to  membership  unless  he  had 
worked  at  the  shipwright  and  caulking  business  at  least  three  years, 
and  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  was  necessary  for 
his  admittance.  The  initiation  fee  was  $5,  monthly  dues  50  cents,  pay- 
able in  advance.  If  the  treasurer  had  no  funds,  members  were  assessed 
to  pay  expenses.  The  benefits  were,  $5  a  week  in  case  of  sickness,  not, 
however,  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $60  during  one  term  of  sickness,  except 
in  case  of  destitution,  and  then  by  a  special  vote  of  the  society.  On  the 
death  of  a  member  in  good  standing,  the  society  paid  to  his  widow  or 
nearest  relative  the  sum  of  $50. 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  many  of  the  members  having  removed, 
died,  or  gone  into  business  on  their  own  account,  the  society  dwindled 
away,  though  the  charter  was  still  held.  In  1855  it  was  reorganized 
simply  as  a  charitable  and  benevolent  society,  without  any  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  a  trade  union.  In  1866  the  constitution  was  revised, 
but  from  that  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  its  doings.  The  records  of 
this  early  labor  organization  in  Massachusetts  show  that  from  the  years 
1822  to  1866  there  were  admitted  in  all  173  members,  of  which  number 
49  are  recorded  as  having  retired,  and  72  deceased,  leaving  in  1866  a 
membership  of  52  persons. 

Prior  to  the  year  1857,  such  other  traces  as  remain  of  the  agitation 
of  labor  questions  show  that  it  was  of  a  general  nature.  There  is  still 
some  recollection  of  a  society  called  the  ' '  New  England  Association  of 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  other  Workmen,"  which  held  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton in  1831  and  1832,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  proceedings,  or  of 
the  number  of  its  members. 

The  subject  of  shorter  working  hours  was  much  discussed  between 
1834  and  1837,  and  many  more  or  less  temporary  organizations  of  work- 
ingmen  instituted  strikes,  most  of  which  were  misuccessful.  An  organ- 
ization called  a  trade  union,  which  aimed  to  unite  workmen  in  various 
Industries  was  established  in  Boston  during  the  decade  1830-1840,  upon 
broad  lines,  educational  as  well  as  reformatory,  and  its  parades  and  pub- 
lic meetino^s  attracted  attention  durino;  its  somewhat  limited  life. 

During  the  great  financial  panic  of  1857,  business  men  lost  heavily, 
trade  of  all  kinds  was  dull,  employment  scarce,  wages  greatly  reduced, 
and  many  persons  entirely  out  of  work.  In  many  instances  business 
was  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  manufacturers,  or  with  an  exceedingly  small 
margin  of  profit.  Therefore  when  workmen  stood  out  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  pay  they  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  their  employers,  and 
in  some  cases  discharged,  as  their  places  could  be  easily  and  promptly 
filled  by  others.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  real  65*0 rts  com- 
menced to  establish  trade  unions  in  New  England. 

Under  the  leadership  and  instruction  of  some  of  their  number  who 
had  belonged  to  trade  unions  in  Europe,  the  workmen  began  to  combine 
in  the  various  trades  to  maintain  the  wage  standard,  and  protect  their 
interests  by  united  action.  In  these  first  struggles  the  workmen  were 
in  nearly  every  instance  defeated.  Employers  could  when  necessary  fill 
their  shops  with  new  hands  drawn  from  other  localities.  To  this,  how- 
ever, the  Ship  Carpenters'  Union  was  a  notable  exception. 

This  organization  was  formed  in  East  Boston  in  1858,  and  grew  out 
of  differences  respecting  repair  work  or  construction  on  old,  as  against 
operations  on  entirely  new  vessels.  In  East  Boston  the  men  worked 
nine  hours  for  $2.50  a  day,  while  in  Boston  proper  they  were  paid  $3 
for  eight  hours'  work,  besides  being  allowed  20  minutes  during  the  fore- 
noon for  lunch. 
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Some  of  the  employers  opposed  the  formation  of  the  union  and  did 
what  they  could  to  discountenance  and  prevent  it,  but  after  it  was  fully 
organized  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  Only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  eligible  to  membership,  and  no  member  of  the  union  would 
work  where  non-union  men  were  employed.  They  stood  firmly  together 
and  very  shortly  succeeded  in  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  $3  a  day 
for  a  day's  work  of  eight  hours. 

Notwithstanding  this  substantial  success,  indeed,  it  has  been  said, 
largely  owing  to  it,  the  members  lost  interest  and  the  union  gradually 
died  out.  Again  in  1863  "The  Journeymen  Shipjoiners'  Union  No.  1, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,"  was  organized,  with  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  unite  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Journeymen  Shipjoiners  of  Boston  and  vicinit}^,  and  past  experience  having  proved  that 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  individuals  cannot  obtain  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
labor ;  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  co-operation  of  all  this  class  of  mechanics,  by  fre- 
quent meetings  and  interchange  of  opinions  is  highly  conducive  to  acquire  a  just  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor ;  and  we  believe  that  we,  as  shipjoiners,  are 
benefited  by  the  existence  of  an  Association, 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  in  most  respects  similar  to  those 
of  kindred  associations.  It  was,  however,  a  secret  society  having  pass- 
words, signs,  etc.  In  the  beginning  of  1865  it  was  merged  into  the 
International  Union  of  Shipwrights,  and  became  the  Boston  branch  of 
that  consolidated  and  powerful  organization.  At  a  convention  held  in 
Buffalo,  January,  1865,  the  following  articles  of  agreement  were  adopted  : 

1st.  We  do  agree  that  in  establishing  the  eight-hour  system,  we  will  act  in  har- 
mony with  any  plan  with  our  brethren  of  the  West,  Avhereby  we  think  collectively,  it 
can  be  established.  In  order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  adopt  the  following  course  of 
action,  viz  :  that  we  demand  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  and  after  the  10th 
of  March,  1866,  and  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  other  Shipwrights  and  Caulkers* 
Unions  through  Fincher's  Trades  Review,  and  the  agitation  of  the  same  be  left  to  the 
different  local  unions. 

2nd.  We  agree  that  in  case  of  a  strike  at  the  West,  we  will  use  all  honorable 
and  lawful  means  to  prevent  shipwrights  at  the  East  from  going  West  to  work  during 
said  strike,  and  likewise  should  there  be  a  strike  in  the  East,  then  the  Shipwrights' 
Union  of  the  West  will  use  all  honorable  and  lawful  means  to  prevent  shipwrights  of 
the  West  from  coming  East  during  the  said  strike. 

3rd.  That  in  the  case  of  a  strike  at  the  West,  if  the  West  needs  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, we  will  afford  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  in  case  of  a  strike  in  the  East,  if  the 
East  needs  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  West,  the  West  will  afford  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

4th.  That  we  do  agree  to  establish  a  Traveling  Card,  whereby  the  shipwrights 
of  the  East  can  in  a  brotherly  manner  be  recognized  by  those  of  the  West,  and  vice 
versa,  those  of  the  West  to  the  East,  and  become  members  if  desired,  of  either  the  East 
or  West  organizations,  without  paying  an  initiation  fee,  amendable  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  local  unions. 

This  agreement  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  delegates.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  Boston  branch  held  consistently  to  this  agree- 
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merit  as  long  as  it  remained  connected  with  the  International  Union.  On 
the  2nd  of  April,  1866,  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  struck  for  eight  hours 
a  day.  The  ship  Archer  was  sent  from  New  York  to  Boston  to  be  repaired, 
because  the  owners  would  not  let  the  work  be  done  in  New  York  on  the 
eight-hour  system,  and  were  determined  to  defeat  the  strike.  When  asked 
to  repair  her,  the  Boston  workmen  answered  they  would  do  so  if  the 
owners  would  allow  New  York  caulkers  to  come  and  assist,  at  eight  hours 
a  day.     This  led  to  a  lockout  of  the  Boston  shipwrights  and  caulkers. 

While  the  New  York  shipwrights  were  on  strike,  the  Boston  branch 
of  the  union  sent  them  upwards  of  |1,000,  but  notwithstanding  this  and 
the  aid  they  received  from  other  quarters,  at  the  end  of  three  months  the 
New  York  men  compromised  with  their  employers  and  resumed  work  at 
the  rate  of  $3.50  per  day  of  nine  hours.  In  Boston  the  men  accepted  a 
scale  of  prices  fixed  by  the  employers  who  consulted  together  for  that 
purpose.  This  seems  to  have  broken  up  the  union;  at  all  events,  there 
were  no  more  meetings  of  the  Boston  branch.  As  work  got  more  and 
more  scarce,  wages  were  reduced  to  $3  per  day,  and  the  union  was 
finally  abandoned.  A  new  organization  of  shipwrights  and  caulkers  was 
formed  in  1877  as  a  secret  society,  on  the  basis  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  $3  daily  wages.  Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  shipwrights,  for  the  reason  that  up  to  1879  they  main- 
tained one  of  the  most  compact  and  most  successful  organizations  upon 
trade  union  lines  ever  formed  in  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  of  the  associations  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  trade  unions  between  1858  and  1873.  During  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  every  branch  of  industry  in  the  State  had  at  times  in  some 
locality  what  was  termed  a  trade  union.  Such  organizations  would 
be  formed  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  fail  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
and  afterwards  reorganize,  once  more  to  dissolve,  when  the  particular 
point  which  called  the  association  into  existence  was  either  gained 
or  lost.  Between  1859  and  1879  the  following  unions  in  this  State 
were  sufficiently  established  to  be  mentioned :  Hatters,  Harness  Makers, 
Plumbers,  Plasterers,  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Painters,  Cabinet  Makers, 
Free  Stone  Cutters,  Granite  Cutters,  Woodworkers,  Iron  Moulders, 
Bookbinders,  Brush  Makers,  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths,  Clothiers, 
Tailors,  Tinners,  Shoemakers,  Printers,  Locomotive  Engineers,  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Trainmen,  Coopers,  Glass  Makers,  Carriage  Makers, 
Morocco  Dressers,  and  Cigar  Makers. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  trade  unions  germinated  but  slowly 
in  Massachusetts.  Much  of  the  vigor  that  was  in  the  above-named  organ- 
izations was  derived  from  parent  stems,  having  roots  outside  the  State. 
In  the  first  strui^orles  of  the  various  local  oro:anizations  established  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  the  leaders  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  a 
better  understanding  with  each  other  and  a  more  extended  and  harmoni- 
ous union  of  their  interests  throus-hout  the  several  trades.     In  certain 
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cases  where  strikes  had  taken  place,  the  positions  of  the  strikers  had 
been  quietly  filled  by  the  employers  obtaining  men  from  other  localities. 
This  subject,  therefore,  early  became  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  dis- 
cussion in  all  the  local  unions  throughout  the  country,  as  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  objects  of  the  organizations  were  in  danger  of  being  frus- 
trated unless  arrangements  were  made  by  which  each  would  sustain  the 
other  in  case  of  a  struo^o^le. 

The  machinists  and  blacksmiths  met  in  deles^ate  convention  March 
2,  1859,  and  formed  an  international  union  of  that  trade.  On  the  5th 
of  July  following,  delegates  from  the  local  unions  of  iron  moulders 
met  in  convention  and  organized  the  National  Union  of  Iron  Moulders 
of  the  United  States.  Afterward  and  prior  to  1880  the  following 
formed  national  organizations  :  Printers,  Hatters,  Iron  Moulders,  Glass 
Makers,  Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  Cabinet  Makers,  Painters,  Plasterers, 
Machinists  and  Blacksmiths,  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters,  Puddlers,  Rollers 
and  Catchers,  Bricklayers,  Morocco  Dressers,  Coopers,  Tailors,  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Locomotive  Firemen,  Carriage  Makers,  Cigar  Makers, 
Coal  Miners,  liailroad  Conductors,  Trainmen,  Knights  of  St.  Crispin, 
and  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin.  Nearly  all  of  the  above  organizations  were 
represented  by  branches  in  Massachusetts,  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Crispins*,  none  of  them  were  ever  very  strong  or  vigorous  here. 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  was  established  at  Milwau- 
kee in  1867  upon  a  plan  originated  by  Newell  Daniels,  formerly  of 
Milford,  Massachusetts.  Local  lodges  were  afterward  quite  rapidly 
formed  throughout  the  State,  and  until  1873  the  organization  had  consid- 
erable force  but  rapidly  declined  thereafter.  Prior  to  1860,  organiza- 
tion in  the  shoe  trade  was  hardly  known.  In  that  year  the  industry  was 
disturbed  by  extensive  strikes.  The  Lasters'  Protective  Union  dates 
from  1869. 

Up  to  the  year  1880  it  was  always  a  source  of  complaint  among  the 
leaders  of  national  trade  unions  that  they  could  make  little  impression  on 
Massachusetts.  In  the  Iron  Moulders'  Journal  for  March,  1878,  the 
editor  says,  "  We  have  examined  the  condition  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Massachusetts,  and  have  seen  that  when  some  measure  that  is  odious  to 
the  many  is  introduced  in  the  legislature,  a  spasmodic  revival  is  created, 
the  measure  defeated,  and  the  labor  movement  dies,  to  be  revived  only 
when  some  other  odious  law  is  introduced ;  huge  strikes  are  inaugurated ; 
men  and  women  involved  become  united ;  strike  is  ended,  and  organiza- 
tions that  should  remain  in  existence  die.  And  we  repeat  our  assertion 
that  so  far  as  trade  or  bona  fide  labor  unions  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
State  north,  east,  south,  or  west  so  devoid  of  organization  as  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  only  trade  that  has  even  a  foot-hold  in  it  is  the  Crispins*, 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  employers  infused  new  life  into  them." 

*  The  title  of  the  union  of  boot  and  shoe  workers. 
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It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  trade  unions  in  this  State  between  1860  and  1873.  Between 
those  two  dates  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of  local  unions  in  all 
branches  of  industry  were  organized  in  spasms  of  excitement,  which 
faded  out  of  existence  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry  with  which 
their  by-laws  were  written. 

Branches  of  national  unions  maintained  vitality  almost  wholly 
through  their  connections  outside  the  State  and  the  energy  of  a  few  who 
were  determined  to  keep  up  at  least  a  form  of  organization.  National 
and  international  trade  unions  seem  to  have  attained  their  highest 
measure  of  prosperity  between  1865  and  1870.  Their  great  strong- 
holds were  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  In  some  localities  in  Massachusetts  they  for  a 
time  controlled  certain  trades,  and  in  almost  all  an  advance  of  wages 
took  place.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  general  prosperity  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  did  not  have  more  to  do  with  the  advance  in  wages 
than  the  efficiency  of  trade  unions  here. 

In  1865,  besides  the  unions  previously  enumerated  there  were  local 
organizations  in  various  other  trades.  The  tin-plate,  copper,  and  sheet 
iron  workers,  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  the  masons  and  painters 
had  State  organizations.  There  was  also  an  organization  called  the 
Workingmen's  Assembly.     All  of  the  above  met  in  Boston  fortnightly. 

The  National  Union  of  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths  had  at  this  time 
branches  in  Boston,  East  Boston,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Winchendon, 
Fitchburg,  Taunton,  Springfield,  and  Lowell.  Great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  national  unions  to  propagate  their  several  organizations  in 
Massachusetts,  but  with  indiflerent  success.  The  Machinists  and  Black- 
smiths seem  to  have  been  the  most  active.  They  tried  to  establish 
trades'  assemblies  in  Boston,  and  raised  $400  to  pay  an  agent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  union.  How  long  he  worked,  or 
what  was  the  result  of  his  efforts  there  is  nothing  now  to  show. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  No.  11  of  Roxbury,  the  largest  union  of 
machinists  and  blacksmiths  in  the  State,  sent  out  a  circular  containing 
the  names  of  70  members  who  were  from  six  to  12  months  in  arrears 
for  dues,  showing  an  aggregate  delinquency  of  $141.75,  and  making  an 
urgent  appeal  for  funds. 

The  experience  of  all  the  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts  was  very 
similar,  and  any  account  of  their  fluctuations  would  be  of  little  interest  or 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already.  None  ever  developed  much  strength 
in  numbers,  excepting  perhaps  the  Crispins  in  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try, and  in  some  localities  at  times  the  cotton  factory  operatives.  Strikes 
prior  to  1880  were  rarely  successful,  perhaps  never  completely  so  in  this 
State, 

By  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  trade  unions  no  subject  of  a  po- 
litical nature  could  under  any  pretence  be  introduced  for  consideration 
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at  any  of  their  meetings.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  of  politics 
enters  into  nearly  every  phase  of  social  life  in  America,  and  that  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  unions  were  prolmbly  more  or  less  interested  in 
political  questions,  particularly  such  as  related  to  legislation  on  labor,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  became  restive  under  such  a  restriction  and 
felt  hampered  in  their  discussions  and  deliberations  thereby.  From  this 
undoubtedly  originated  the  organization  of  "The  Trades' Assemblies." 
The  Trades'  Assembly  was  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
unions  and  elected  by  them  for  that  purpose,  with  full  powers  to  make 
their  own  laws  and  regulations.  This  organization  was  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  furthering  labor  legislation. 
The  first  trades'  assembly  of  any  account  was  organized  in  Cincinnati 
in  1864,  and  others  were  subsequently  formed  in  various  places  to  hold 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  meetings,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
many  of  the  unions  ever  heartily  adopted  the  idea.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates was  never  large,  nor  do  the  trades'  assemblies  seem  to  have  ever 
exercised  much  influence  as  separate  and  distinct  bodies.  The  indi- 
vidual members  composing  the  organizations  were  able  and  energetic, 
but  in  most  instances  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  worli  eflectively 
together. 

In  August,  1866,  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  trade 
unions  and  trades'  assemblies  met  in  Baltimore,  and  formed  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Union.  Kesolutions  were  adopted  demanding  the  passage 
of  an  eigrht-hour  law,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  etc.  This  body  afterward  assembled  in  Chicago  and  held  two 
sessions  each  day  during  the  entire  week.  The  reports  of  the  president 
and  secretary  were  received  and  accepted. 

The  secretary  in  his  report  mentions  that  since  the  previous  session 
of  the  Union  in  Baltimore,  he  had  written  and  sent  1,387  letters,  and 
received  8,956.  He  had  distributed  2,157  printed  letters  and  5,816 
addresses.  He  had  received  for  printing  $75.38  and  expended  $491.62. 
Various  committees  were  then  appointed  and  a  constitution  adopted. 
Nearly  every  phase  of  the  labor  question  was  discussed  at  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  most  important  resolutions  adopted  were  those  recommending 
the  thorough  and  uniform  organization  of  the  various  national,  inter- 
national. State,  and  local  unions  into  one  body,  and  providing  for  the 
organization  of  a  national  labor  party,  which  was  accepted  after  some 
opposition. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  meeting  connected  with  the 
labor  question  which  up  to  that  time  was  ever  held  in  America.  The 
convention  was  composed  of  the  leading  men  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and 
included  the  most  able  representatives  of  the  labor  movement  through- 
out the  country.  The  next  year  the  organization  held  a  convention  in 
New  York,  and  subsequently  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.     The  meet- 
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ing  in  Cincinnati  was  not  so  well  attended  as  the  others,  and  was  far 
from  harmonious.  Party  politics  and  bitter  feeling  predominated  in  its 
deliberations. 

In  1872  workingmen  generally  had  lost  confidence  in  the  organiza- 
tion, regarding  it  as  a  mere  political  machine  controlled  by  a  few  men  in 
their  personal  interest.  Trade  unions  severely  criticised  its  methods, 
refused  to  send  delegates  to  its  conventions,  and  thus  terminated  its 
existence. 

In  July,  1873,  one  more  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  trade  unions 
into  a  national  organization.  Delegates  from  the  several  States  met  in 
convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Industrial  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  next  year  this  body  met 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  but  subsequently  disappeared. 

In  1871  and  1872  the  trade  unions  of  New  York  City  began  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law.  This  culminated  in  a  great 
strike,  in  which  between  30  and  40  trades  were  involved.  The  member- 
ship of  the  trade  unions  in  the  city  increased  in  less  than  a  year  more 
than  ten-fold,  and  it  was  said,  included  approximately  100,000  persons. 
In  the  building  trades  the  strike  was  completely  successful,  and  in  some 
20  others  partially  so.  The  intense  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
strike,  and  the  victory  of  the  men  in  the  contest,  gave  a  considerable 
impulse  to  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  largely  increased 
their  membership,  while  new  organizations  were  formed  all  over  the 
State.  Although  some  of  them  were  measurably  successful  in  resisting 
a  reduction,  or  gaining  an  increase  of  wages,  nearly  all  ceased  to  exist 
before  1880,  leaving  no  record  of  their  operations.  At  the  opening  of 
the  year  1879  there  were  no  unions  in  this  State  which  claimed  to  control 
their  trade,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Hatters.  The  large  and 
powerful  trade  organizations  had  scarcely  obtained  a  foot-hold  here,  or 
indeed  in  the  country.  The  Amalgamated  Engineers,  with  a  permanent 
fund  at  that  time  of  $1,376,350,  had  38  branches  in  America,  but  none 
in  Massachusetts.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters,  founded  in 
1860  in  London  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Engineers,  then  controlled  337 
branches  with  a  membership  of  16,622  and  a  cash  balance  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  had  one  branch  in  Boston  and  one  in  Fall  River,  with 
12  members  each. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  first  formed  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  August  17,  1863,  and  reorganized  the  next  year  at 
Indianapolis.  The  first  division  in  Massachusetts  was  instituted  January 
28,  1865,  under  the  name  of  Boston  Division  No.  61;  next,  Division 
No.  64  in  Worcester,  1868;  Fitchburg,  Division  No.  191,  1875.  The 
order  in  this  State  was  represented  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  in  1879. 
There  were  300  members  in  Boston,  120  in  Worcester,  and  40  in  Fitch- 
burg. The  order  had  social  and  beneficiary  features,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  sick  and  death  benefits. 
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The  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  a  large  organization 
extending  throughout  the  country,  founded  upon  a  plan  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Engineers,  had  branches  in  Roxbury,  Wakefield,  and 
Watertown,  Mass.,  but  these  were  hardly  more  than  rudimentary,  hold- 
ing no  regular  meetings. 

The  machinists  and  blacksmiths,  who  10  years  previously  had  branch 
Unions  in  10  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  were  hardly  represented 
in  1879. 

Organization  in  the  textile  trades  of  a  more  or  less  tentative  kind 
began  as  early  as  1840.  The  secretary  of  the  Cotton  Spinners,  Fall 
River,  reports,  early  in  1879  : 

Our  union  now  numbers  560  members  and  belongs  to  the  International  Labor 
Union,  founded  in  1858.  We  are  the  only  trade  union  of  cotton  oj^eratives  in  Xew 
England,  all  others  having  been  crushed  out.  Our  benefit  provisions  are,  $50  in  case 
of  death ;  $4  per  week,  in  case  of  accident,  for  six  months.  If  the  accident  disables 
from  ever  again  following  the  ordinary  occupation,  $100  grant.  In  case  of  sickness 
our  members  are  cared  for,  if  needed. 

At  the  same  time  the  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  Cam- 
'^bridgeport,  reports  : 

Since  the  suspension  of  the  original  Union  No.  18,  there  have  been  instituted  three 
different  organizations  with  various  objects  and  designs,  all  of  which  after  a  short  exist- 
ence succumbed  to  the  hard  times  and  other  causes.  The  present  association  was  formed 
in  1878  simply  as  a  social  organization  for  mutual  improvement,  when  after  continuing 
as  such  a  short  time,  it  was  admitted  into  the  International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers,  and 
became  part  of  that  body.  It  numbers  about  100  members  in  good  standing,  that  being 
about  one-third  of  the  craft  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who  generally  seem  to  display  an 
apathy  regarding  its  success  entirely  unexplainable  by  me. 

It  is  beneficial  in  character,  paying  $5  per  week  in  case  of  sickness;  $1.50  to 
a  member  of  six  months'  standing,  and  $3  to  one  of  one  year's  who  may  desire  to 
leave  its  jurisdiction ;  also  a  weekly  amount  to  one  out  of  work  from  any  cause  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  The  fee  for  admission  is  $1 ;  the  dues  10  cents  per 
week,  which  may  be  increased  by  assessments  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members.  The  funds  are  also  increased  from  time  to  time  by  giving  balls,  picnics,  and 
entertainments. 

The  organization  is  opposed  to  strikes,  which  it  will  use  every  proper  means  in 
its  power  to  avert,  but  when  a  strike  does  occur,  it  will  support  it  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

Our  craft  has  an  evil  to  contend  with  in  New  York  City,  namely,  the  tenement 
house  system  of  labor,  as  there  instituted  and  carried  on. 

Besides  the  branch  union  described  above,  there  were  two  other 
Cigar  Makers'  Unions  in  the  State  in  1879,  one  in  Westfield  and  one  in 
Springfield,  although  their  membership  was  small. 

The  Granite  Cutters'  International  Union,  as  organized  in  1879,  was 
instituted  at  Clark's  Island,  Maine,  March  3,  1877.  The  branches  in 
this  State  in  1879  were  the  following :  Boston,  with  Q6  members ; 
Quincy,  348  ;  Salem,  17  ;  Graniteville,  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  North- 
bridge,  membership  not   reported.      The   membership   of  the   diflerent 
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branches  continually  varied,  as  the  men  moved  from  place  to  place  to 
follow  their  occupation.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association  were  at 
that  time  in  Boston,  where  a  monthly  paper  was  published,*  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  trade. 

The  secretary  of  the  Tack  Makers'  Association  in  Taunton  reported  : 

There  are  about  60  tack  makers  here,  and  only  about  250  in  the  United  States. 
We  probably  control  our  trade  as  well  or  better  than  most  labor  organizations. 

With  regard  to  unions  among  printers  in  1879  the  following  state- 
ment was  then  made  by  a  member : 

The  Typographical  Union  No.  13  of  this  city  was  founded  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848.  It  numbers  at  present  374  members.  Its  objects  in  the  main  are  to  keep  up 
the  scale  of  prices  by  refusing  to  employ  substitutes  ("  subs ")  not  belonging  to  the 
organization.  It  secures  to  each  member  financial  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  or  to 
defray  traveling  expenses  when  looking  for  work,  and  decent  burial.  It  is  supported 
by  quarterly  payments  of  $1  per  head.  Extra  assessments  may  be  levied,  however, 
by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Qualifications  for  membership  are, 
experience  of  four  years  in  the  business,  and  majority  of  age.  Whenever  the  foreman 
of  an  oflice  is  a  member  of  the  organization,  non-members  rarely  find  employment ; 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  non-members  may  work  as  well,  though  the  union  men  used 
to  band  together  to  counteract  non-members  in  getting  work.  Of  course,  the  firms  and 
foremen  combined  are  too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  strikes 
just  before  publication  of  the  paper.  In  most  instances  the  strikes  have  been  local  and 
confined  to  one  establishment.  Strikes  on  a  grand  scale,  so  as  to  take  in  a  State  or 
several  States,  have  as  yet  not  been  attempted,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
far  more  women  and  boys  in  the  business  than  can  find  chances  for  steady  employment. 

Besides  the  Boston  union,  there  was  a  union  in  Cambridge  with 
about  200  members,  and  one  in  Worcester,  with  a  membership  of  about 
60 ;  these  comprised  all  then  existing  in  the  State.  They  did  not  any- 
where claim  to  control  the  rate  of  wages,  but  believed  the  union  had  a 
certain  effect  in  keeping  wages  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  would  other- 
wise obtain.  In  Boston,  all  the  printers  in  two  or  three  leading  news- 
paper offices,  for  example,  belonged  to  the  union,  but  in  nearly  all  other 
places  in  the  city  and  State,  non-union  printers  worked  side  by  side 
with  union  men  without  controversy. 

A  national  convention  of  journeymen  printers  assembled  in  New 
York  in  December,  1850,  finally  resulting  in  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.     A  session  of  this  body  was  held  in  Boston  in  1859. 

The  Boston  Hat  Finishers'  Association  was  the  only  trade  union  in 
the  State  in  1879  that  claimed  to  control  prices  for  work  and  to  effect 
the  strict  enforcement  of  its  rules.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  National 
Trade  Association  of  Silk  and  Fur  Hat  Finishers  of  the  United  States, 
and  connected  with  those  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
Hatters  were   said  to  have  the   oldest  trade  association  then  in  exist- 

*  This  paper,  the  Granite  Cutters'  Journal,  now  has  its  office  of  publication  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ciice.  It  was  first  instituted  in  England  in  the  year  1510,  and  after- 
wards reorganized  in  1790.  The  Boston  branch  was  organized  August 
30,  1850 ;  in  1879  it  had  79  members.  There  were  also  branches  in 
Worcester  and  in  New  Bedford,  comprising  a  total  membership  of  81. 
There  were  also  eight  apprentices  registered  b}'  the  association  who, 
when  of  age,  would  become  eligible  to  membership. 

The  folloAving  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  ])y-laws  relating 
to  apprentices  : 

Article  22,  Sec.  1.  Any  firm  or  employer  having  ten  or  more  journeymen  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  two  apprentices  only.  And  any  employer 
or  firm  having  less  than  ten  journeymen  emplo3-ed  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  entitled  to 
only  one  apprentice.  On  the  entrance  of  a  boy  to  any  shop  as  an  apprentice,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  journeymen  of  such  shop  to  inform  themselves  if  said  boy  is  of  suitable 
age,  and  if  he  is  not,  to  use  such  means  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  have  him  discharged  ; 
but  if  the  employer  refuses  to  comply  with  their  request,  they  shall  "  turn  out."  The 
same  shall  be  required  in  all  cases  where  more  than  the  specified  number  of  apprentices 
is  sought  to  be  introduced  into  any  shop.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  journeymen 
of  each  shop  within  this  jurisdiction,  to  report  all  boys  hereafter  entering  their  respective 
shops  as  apprentices  to  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Association,  in  order  that  a  correct  record 
may  be  kept. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  interested  in  our  trade,  both  employers  and 
journeymen,  as  also  of  boys  who  may  seek  it  as -a  means  of  livelihood  and  future  use- 
fulness, it  is  hereby  required  that  all  boys  hereafter  engaging  themselves  to  learn  the 
hat  finishing  business  shall  serve  four  years  or  more,  with  the  same  employer  if  pos- 
sible, at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  shall  not  be  considered  journeymen  unless 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  required  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  Association  that  they  have  faithfully  served  the  regular  time  to  constitute  them- 
selves journeymen,  all  of  which  time  must  have  been  prior  to  their  becoming  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  Apprentices  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  respective  employers  and 
engage  themselves  to  others  in  the  trade,  without  first  obtaining  a  full,  free,  and  uncon- 
ditional discharge  from  their  former  employers,  unless  sanctioned  by  this  Association 
after  a  careful  investigation. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  also  contained  very  stringent  and  pe- 
culiar rules  for  the  government  of  journeymen.  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation claimed  that  the  above  rules  and  some  other  restrictions  of  the 
trade,  had,  when  known  to  those  outside  the  business,  been  always  mis- 
understood, and  for  that  reason  they  had  hitherto  refused  all  applications 
for  information  regarding  the  methods  and  condition  of  their  union. 
They  claimed  that  properly  understood,  their  regulations  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  both  employers  and  journeymen,  and  of  the  trade  gen- 
erally. In  Boston  they  worked  entirely  by  the  piece,  and  a  list  of  prices 
was  established,  to  which  all  conformed.  When  an  employer  desired  to 
reduce  the  price  paid  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  work,  he  notified  the 
Association,  giving  his  reasons  therefor.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called 
to  consider  the  question,  when,  if  deemed  best,  the  reduction  was  made 
and  a  new  list  of  prices  established,  which  in  all  cases  became  uniform 
throughout  the  jurisdiction.     There  was  the  utmost  harmony  and  good 
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feeling  between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  trade  in  1879,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Association  were  generally  adhered  to  by  both.  There 
were  three  different  reductions  in  prices  within  the  two  years  preceding 
1879. 

The  tailors  and  clothiers  of  Boston  were  endeavorins;  to  oro-anize 
in  1879,  but  with  little  success.  The  longshoremen  had  a  rudimentary 
organization,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  case  with  some  other  trades. 

This  account  includes  practically  all  the  trade  unions  in  the  State  at 
that  time.  In  some  localities  one  or  two  men  belonging  to  one  of  the 
national  organizations  formed  centres  which  might  attract  others  in  case 
of  difficulty  of  any  kind,  but  these  could  hardly  by  any  stretch  of  lan- 
guage be  properly  called  unions.  The  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
held  meetings  in  Boston  every  fortnight.  This  organization  was  then 
composed  of  the  members  of  trade  unions,  and  was  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  labor  interests.  Crispinism,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  strong  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  was  practically  dead.  The 
painters,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  etc.  were  at  that  time  entirely  without 
organization.  Trade  unionism,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1879, 
was  without  force  in  Massachusetts. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  formed  in  1878  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  there  having  been  previously  local  organizations 
which  were  thus  united.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  third  regular  session  in 
1879  some  700  local  assemblies  had  been  organized  in  the  country  and 
the  membership  was  approximately  5,000.  This  order  grew  rapidly 
thereafter  in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  up  to  1880  trade  unions  had  never 
been  continuously  successful  in  New  England.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  the  restraints  of  these  associations  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
ideas  of  individual  independence  among  New  England  mechanics.  And 
it  is  also  true  that  early  New  England  workmen  seldom  regarded  their 
condition  as  journeymen  as  likely  to  be  permanent.  They  nearly  all 
looked  forward  with  some  degree  of  hope  to  a  time  when  they  would 
become  employers.  In  England,  where  trade  unions  had  before  this 
time  grown  to  power  and  influence,  the  journeyman  mechanic  was  with 
rare  exceptions  a  journeyman  for  life.  Men  of  great  force  of  character 
and  much  native  ability  remained  permanently  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and 
became  the  trusted  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  masses.  In  Massachu- 
setts, prior  to  1880,  the  conditions  were  entirely  different. 

[Mr.  Carruthers'  article  is  necessarily  much  condensed.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement  throughout  the  country  with  a  fuller  account 
of  some  of  the  early  agitation  of  labor  questions,  referred  to  b}^  him  in 
connection  with  trade  union  organizations  is  given  in  "The  Labor 
Movement,"  ed.  by  Geo.  E.  McNeill,  with  chapters  by  persons  connected 
with  the  more  important  organizations,  published  in  1887  by  A.  M. 
Bridgman  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  M.  W.  Hazen  Co.,  New  York.] 
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CONTRACTS  WITH  WORKINGMEN  UPON  PUBLIC  WORK. 


The  general  question  of  the  substitution  of  direct  employment  for 
the  ordinary  contract  system  in  the  execution  of  public  work  is  still 
under  discussion,  and  in  some  of  its  phases  has  been  treated  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin.* 

Occupying  a  position  between  direct  employment  and  contract  with 
the  individual  employer,  is  a  plan  of  contract  with  the  workingmen 
organized  into  co-operative  societies.  This  is,  indeed,  contract  work, 
but  it  is  a  contract  under  which  profits,  if  any,  go  to  the  workingmen. 
This  plan  has  not  made  much  headway  in  this  country ;  indeed,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  co-operative  societies  of  workingmen  who  are  able  to  make 
such  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places  where  this  modified 
form  of  contracting  for  public  work  has  been  tried. 

In  New  Zealand,  for  example,  prior  to  1894,  the  labor  employed  on 
public  work  had  been  organized  upon  the  co-operative  system,  under 
which  the  men  worked  at  piece-work  rates.  This  form  of  employment 
was  utilized  largely  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  as  many 
as  2,000  having  been  employed  at  one  time  in  this  manner.  Similarly, 
in  Victoria  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  under 
which  in  railway  construction  men  were  employed  co-operatively  in 
what  was  called  the  "butty  gang"  system.  In  Russia,  also,  similar  co- 
operative groups  of  workmen  have  been  employed  on  public  work. 

The  formation  of  co-operative  workingmen's  associations  and  the 
execution  of  public  contracts  b}^  such  associations  have  been  fostered  in 
France,  and  between  1879  and  1895,  there  were  299  public  contracts 
executed  by  such  associations,  covering  work  having  a  total  value  of 
nearly  $2,000,000.  A  contract  during  successive  years  has  existed  be- 
tween the  French  government  and  the  co-operative  association  of  printers 
employed  upon  the  official  governmental  organ  {Journal  Officiel).  In 
carrying  out  this  contract,  the  materials  are  furnished  and  the  premises 
provided  by  the  government. 

In  England  such  contracts  have  not  been  numerous,  but  between 
1885  and  1895  the  War  Office  entered  into  agreements  with  certain 
co-operative  societies  who  suj)plied  for  the  use  of  the  army  boots  and 
shoes  having  an  aggregate  value  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

In  Italy  a  distinct  efibrt  was  made  to  foster  co-operative  contracting 
of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  July,  1889,  wherein  it 
was  provided  that  contracts  for  the  execution  of  public  works  might  be 

*  Wages  under  Contracts  for  Public  Work,  Bulletin  No.  4 ;  October,  1897.    The  Maintenance  of 
the  Standard  of  Living,  Bulletin  No.  9 ;  January,  1899. 
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undertaken  by  co-operative  associations  of  workingmen,  provided  that 
the  value  of  the  work  in  each  case  should  not  exceed  $20,000,  and  that 
the  contract  should  be  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  labor  should  pre- 
dominate as  compared  with  the  value  of  materials,  etc.  The  contracting 
authorities  were  permitted  to  make  separate  contracts  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Actual  experience  under  the  operation  of  the  law  has  shown 
that  certain  modifications  were  advisable,  and  by  a  decree  made  operative 
June  9,  1898,  it  is  now  compulsory  that  separate  contracts  for  labor  and 
materials  shall  be  made,  except  in  cases  under  which  such  a  course  would 
interfere  with  the  practical  execution  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  also  now 
provided  that  whenever  practicable,  separate  contracts  shall  be  made  for 
work  belonging  to  distinct  trades.  These  provisions,  of  course,  tend 
toward  direct  employment. 

In  1889,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  26  contracts 
were  given  out,  covering  work  amounting  to  $82,510;  the  following 
year  157  contracts  were  awarded,  covering  $732,025;  in  1891,  120  con- 
tracts, amounting  to  $328,710;  in  1892,  106  contracts,  aggregating 
$357,830;  in  1893,177  contracts,  covering  $515,805;  in  1894,  215 
contracts,  amounting  to  $404,475;  in  1895,  159  contracts,  value  $426,- 
835;  in  1896,  200  contracts,  aggregating  $399,645;  in  1897,  125  con- 
tracts, covering  $364,755.  In  the  nine  years,  closing  with  1897, 
therefore,  these  co-operative  associations  have  in  the  aggregate  executed 
1,285  contracts,  amounting  to  $3,612,590. 

A  report  on  co-operation,  issued  by  the  Italian  government  in  1894, 
deals  in  one  of  its  volumes  with  the  co-operative  labor  societies,  espe- 
cially those  employed  in  building.  Speaking  of  the  growth  of  these 
societies  under  the  law  of  1889,  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  stated 
that  many  contractors,  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  the  facilities  of  the  law, 
which  dispensed,  in  favor  of  the  workingman,  with  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing the  usual  security  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  secretly  pro- 
moted co-operative  societies  and  assumed  their  management,  many  of 
such  societies  being  co-operative  in  name  only,  the  managers  taking  the 
profits  and  the  men  receiving  only  wages. 

It  seems  that  prior  to  the  law  of  1889,  the  growth  of  co-operative 
building  societies  in  Italy  was  especially  promoted  by  an  increase  in 
building  speculation  and  a  great  influx  in  the  building  trades  of  work- 
men from  the  land,  who,  being  unwilling  to  return  to  their  former  em- 
ployment after  the  cessation  of  the  unusual  activity  in  building  which 
had  drawn  them  into  the  building  trades,  formed  themselves  into  co- 
operative associations  for  the  purpose  of  taking  contracts  on  their  own 
account.  Many  of  the  co-operative  associations  which  were  entered  upon 
the  registers,  as  required  under  the  law,  as  qualified  to  take  public  con- 
tracts, afterward  had  their  registration  cancelled,  so  that  down  to  the 
end  of  1897,  while  515  societies  were  registered,  there  were  214  which 
had  been  cancelled  for  various  reasons.     In  some  cases  the  societies  had 
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gone  into  liquidation  ;  in  others,  they  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules 
formed  for  their  administration,  or  had  otherwise  failed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  organized. 

Of  the  1,285  contracts  which  have,  however,  been  executed  l)y  co- 
operative associations  of  workingmen  in  Italy,  as  mentioned  above,  639 
were  in  connection  with  river  and  other  embankment  work,  aggregating 
in  amount  $2,715,345,  or  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  covered 
by  all  the  contracts ;  6Q  others  were  for  bridge  and  road  work,  aggre- 
gating in  amount  $457,530;  40  were  for  work  in  connection  with  the 
reclamation  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  aggregating  in  amount  $105,680; 
451  for  masonry  and  bricklaying,  to  the  amount  of  $154,580;  24  for 
iron  work,  amounting  to  $66,060  ;  and  12  for  military  equipment  and 
transport,  amounting  to  $51,675.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection 
of  these  figures  that  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  work  has  been  for 
unskilled  labor,  and  for  work  in  which  labor  very  much  exceeded  materials 
of  construction,  or  practically  formed  the  whole  of  the  contract. 

It  will  be  understood  that  within  the  field  of  operation  of  these  soci- 
eties, namely,  for  contracts  under  $20,000  in  amount,  they  are  exempted 
from  competition  with  ordinary  contractors.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
during  the  3^ears  1896  and  1897  the  total  value  of  the  contracts  executed 
co-operatively  shows  a  decline  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  this 
is  explained  as  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  substantial 
co-operative  societies  have  during  the  period  in  question  withdrawn  from 
the  special  field  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  have  competed  for  contracts 
above  the  $20,000  limit  in  the  market. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  soci- 
eties have  executed  their  contracts,  that  during  the  period  named,  1889- 
1897,  six  contracts,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $28,400,  were  rescinded, 
and  that,  as  provided  by  law,  fines  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $12,000 
were  imposed  upon  40  societies  for  infractions  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contracts.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  societies  have  carried  out  their 
contracts  satisfactorily. 

The  general  movement  thus  outlined  is  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  co-operation,  as  well  as  illustrating  the  method  of  eliminating 
the  middleman  in  public  contracts.  [Consult  for  full  account  of  Co-op- 
erative Contracts  in  various  countries  prior  to  1896  the  Report  by  Mr. 
David  F.  Schloss  to  the  English  Labor  Department  {Parliamentari/ 
Document  O.  8233  of  the  Session  of  1896).  Also  for  Co-operation  in 
Italy,  Statistica  delle  Societd  Co-operative,  Rome  :  Libreria  Bocca ;  and 
current  numbers  of  Credito  e  Coojjerazione.^ 
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FOREIGN   LABOR   DISTURBANCES   IN   1897. 


The  latest  complete  data  available  bring  the  record  of  strikes  in 
various  European  industrial  centres  up  to  the  end  of  1897. 

In  1897,  there  were  578  strikes  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  in 
which  63,119  persons  actively  participated.  They  lasted  altogether 
1,921  weeks  and  cost,  in  actual  expenditure  out  of  labor  organization 
funds,  exclusive  of  the  losses  in  wages,  about  $362,000.  In  1896,  there 
were  483  strikes,  actively  participated  in  by  128,808  persons,  lasting 
1,923  weeks  and  consuming,  exclusive  of  wages,  about  $714,000.  Com- 
paring 1897  with  1896  we  find  an  increase  of  95  strikes,  or  19.70  per 
cent;  a  decrease  of  65,689  persons,  or  51  per  cent;  a  decrease  of  two 
weeks,  or  0.10  per  cent ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  $352,000,  or  49.30 
per  cent.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  strikes  of  the  dock  laborers  and 
textile  workers  in  1896,  in  which  55,510  persons  took  part.  The 
occupations  principally  affected  in  1897  were  woodw^orkers,  who  were 
concerned  in  64  strikes,  12,036  persons  participating,  with  expenses,  ex- 
clusive of  wages,  amounting  to  $42,364;  shoemakers,  52  strikes,  6,193 
participants;  formers,  50  strikes,  2,123  persons;  metal  workers,  29 
strikes  and  2,023  persons;  tobacco  workers,  24  strikes  and  625  persons. 

In  Austria  in  1897  there  were  221  strikes,  participated  in  by  34,835 
employes,  as  against  294  strikes  involving  36,114  employes  in  1896. 
The  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  by  strikers  in  1897  was  354,922,  as 
against  595,768  in  1896.  Comparing  the  aggregates  for  1897  with  those 
for  1896,  there  will  be  noted  a  decrease  of  73  strikes,  or  nearly  25  per 
cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employes  involved  of  1,279,  or 
between  three  and  four  per  cent. 

The  occupations  affected  by  the  strikes,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  each  who  were  involved  in  the  disputes  in  Austria  in  each 
of  the  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Classification  of  Trades. 


Building  trades 

Metal  and  engineeriog  trades, 

Textile  trades, 

Clothing  trades, 

In  transportation, 

Woodworking,  rubber,  and  furnishing  trades, 
Glass,  pottery,  etc.,  trades,   .... 
Miscellaneous, 

Totals, 


Employes  Involved  in 
Strikes  in  — 


1896 


5,471 
5,031 
9,791 
2,563 
65 
5,972 
3,217 
4,004 


36,114 


4,995 
6,257 
11,275 
300 
2,629 
1,382 
3,053 
4,944 


34,835 


Percentages  of  All 
Strikers  in  — 


15.20 

13.90 

27.10 

7.10 

0.20 

16.50 

8.90 

11.10 


100.00 


14.30 

18.00 

32.40 

0.80 

7.50 

4.00 

8.80 

14.20 


100.00 


With  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  strikes  in  1897,  there  were 
38,  involving  5,245  workmen,  which  were  won,  as  against  64,  involving 
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3,046  workmen,  in  1896.  On  the  other  hand,  102  strikes,  involving 
12,611  workmen,  were  lost  in  1897,  as  against  123,  including  10,754 
workmen,  which  were  lost  in  1896.  In  1897,  there  were  81  strikes,  in- 
volving 16,979  workmen,  which  were  settled  by  compromise,  as  against 
107,  involving  22,314  workmen,  in  1896.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis 
of  employes  involved,  about  15  per  cent  won  their  contest  in  1897,  as 
against  about  eight  per  cent  in  1896  ;  about  36  per  cent  lost,  as  against 
about  30  per  cent  in  1896  ;  and  about  49  per  cent  accepted  a  compromise, 
as  against  about  62  per  cent  in  1896. 

Lockouts  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Of  such  dis- 
putes  there  were  10  in  1897,  and  a  like  number  in  1896.  These  in- 
volved 5,445  employes  in  1897,  as  against  only  1,544  in  1896.  Of  the 
lockouts  in  1897,  nine,  and  of  those  in  1896,  four,  were  due,  however, 
to  voluntary  absences  on  the  part  of  the  work-people. 

In  England,  the  strikes  in  1897  involved  230,267  employes,  as 
against  198,697  in  1896,  the  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  by  the 
strikers  in  1897  being  10,345,523,  as  against  37,485,525.  Strikes  in 
1897  in  England  involved  about  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  working  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  exclusive  of  domestic  servants.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  days  lost,  without  a  correspondingly  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  involved,  is  due  to  the  severe  disturb- 
ance which  prevailed  during  the  3^ear  in  the  engineering  trades  (metal 
working,  shipbuilding,  etc.),  involving  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  these  trades. 

The  trades  which  outside  of  these  were  most  seriously  disturbed 
were  those  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  in  which  strikes 
involved  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total  working  force. 

Strikes  involving  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  engaged 
in  the  struggle  were  settled  wholly  in  favor  of  the  employes ;  while 
strikes  involving  44.50  per  cent  of  the  employes  engaged  were  finally 
settled  w^holly  in  favor  of  the  employers.  Disputes  affecting  187,048 
employes,  or  more  than  81  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  all 
the  disagreements,  were  settled  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  parties 
interested;  while  those  in  which  19,300  employes  were  engaged  were 
settled  by  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  by  mediation  of  third 
parties,  or  by  reference  to  arbitration  in  some  form. 

In  Denmark,  during  1897  there  were  106  labor  disputes,  including 
strikes  and  lockouts.  Of  these,  information  respecting  60  is  at  hand. 
These  60  included  6,813  work-people,  3,251  being  involved  only  indi- 
rectly. Approximately  236,000  working  days  were  lost,  of  which  about 
133,400,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  lost  in  six  disputes  in  the  metal 
and  engineering  trades  ;  33,840  by  two  disputes  in  the  tailoring  trades ; 
and  8,546  by  three  strikes  of  weavers.  The  number  of  disputes  settled 
by  arbitration  was  seven  out  of  the  60.  The  46  other  disputes  for  which 
information  in  detail  is  not  furnished  were  of  slight  importance. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND 

EARNINGS. 


Quarter  ending  April,   1899. 


The  regular  quarterly  summary  of  conditions  affecting  labor,  em- 
ployment, earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
■Commonwealth,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  quarter  ending  April,  1899,  follows  : 

BOSTON.  Conditions  in  the  building  industry  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  were  not  exactly  satisfactory,  although  these 
months  do  not  usually  show  full  employment  or  earnings,  owing  to  the 
season.  They  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the  possibilities  of  the 
coming  season,  rather  than  developing  active  operations.  At  the  close 
of  the  quarter  the  situation  seemed  more  promising  than  previously. 
Up  to  March  31,  however,  there  was  apparently  not  so  much  impor- 
tant work  coming  forward  as  for  the  same  season  in  1898,  and  it  is 
generally  considered  that  fewer  plans  were  in  circulation  for  estimates 
than  was  the  case  last  year,  and  fewer  awards  made  than  then.  Work 
offered  for  bids  is  keenly  sought,  and  frequently  by  other  than  local 
contractors,  including  some  from  the  West.  While  the  effect  of  this 
competition  has  not  been  seriously  felt  thus  far,  its  presence  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  larger  local  firms.  There  has  been  considerable  repair 
work  and  alterations  carried  out  during  the  winter.  Wages  up  to 
the  close  of  the  quarter  remain  unchanged  as  compared  with  De- 
cember. Stock  has  advanced,  and  this  will  correspondingly  affect 
estimates.  Collections  show  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year. 
Employes  are  now  working  full  time,  and  the  number  employed  is 
steadily  increasing. 

In  the  brewing  industry,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  demand 
is  reported  up  to  the  level  or  even  above  the  level  of  that  of  last  year, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  establishments  reports  that  the  output  has 
fallen  off,  and  this  statement  is  sustained  by  the  figures,  furnished  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  Huse, 
Secretary  of  the  Brewers'  Association.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  barrels  of  malt  and  fermented  liquors  manufactured 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1898  aggregated  380,106  as  against 
326,070  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  a  decline  of  about 
14  per  cent.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1898  the  output  aggregated  361,- 
197  barrels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diminished  output  by  months  : 
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January,  . 
February,  . 
March,        . 

Totals, 


Pboduction  in  Barrels  in  Speci- 
fied Months  in — 


111,810 
107,508 
141,879 


361,197 


1S90 


98,368 
102,383 
125,319 


326,070 


Decrease 

in  Number  of 

Barrels  in 

1899 


13,442 
5,125 
16,560 


35,127 


The  reduced  output  is  not  peculiar  to  Massachusetts  but  prevails 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  rev- 
enue tax  has  been  placed  on  the  product.  The  cost  of  stock  has  advanced 
slightly  since  our  last  report.  In  selling  prices  there  is  nominally  no 
change,  although  the  tendency  is  downward.  Collections  are  fair.  The 
establishments,  except  a  few  which  are  running  full,  are  running  from  48 
to  75  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity. 

In  temperance  drinks  and  bottled  waters,  demand  has  naturally  in- 
creased since  December,  but  is  considered  at  least  10  per  cent  below  that 
of  corresponding  months  in  1898,  due  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season. 
Establishments  are  running  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity,  and  in  some 
cases  higher,  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  Wages  and  selling  prices  are 
unchanged.     Stock  has  advanced  slightly.     Collections  are  fair. 

In  Clothing,  business  shows  little  change  since  our  last  report. 
Employment  and  earnings  remain  practically  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Rates  for  piece  w^ork  have  not  changed,  nor  the  prices 
of  the  finished  product.     The  cost  of  stock  has  slightly  risen. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  improvement  is  shown  as  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1898,  but  conditions  have  not  changed  greatly,  when 
the  various  lines  are  taken  into  account,  since  our  last  quarterly  report. 
There  is  more  demand  for  machinery  to  be  exported  than  for  some  years 
past.  Wages  are  unchanged,  and  the  same  statement  may  be  generally 
made  as  to  the  prices  obtained  for  the  product,  although  the  price  of 
stock  has  advanced. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  raw  material  has  afi'ected  the  industry.  The  advance  in 
copper  especially  has  restricted  the  output  of  copper  goods,  or  lessened 
the  immediate  demand.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  advance  prices  of 
product  to  meet  the  increase  in  cost  of  stock. 

In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  the  quarter  covered  by 
this  report  has  been  a  very  busy  period.  A  number  of  establishments 
report  these  months  to  have  been  the  "  best  ever  experienced"  by  them, 
and  others  term  them  "  the  best  for  three  or  four  years,"  or  "better 
than  the  average."  In  some  lines  seasonal  considerations  restrict  de- 
mand  in  the  spring  as  compared  with  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
Generally,  however,  business  shows  decided  improvement,  measuring- 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1898  or 
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as  compared  with  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Although,  nomi- 
nally, prices  have  not  advanced,  nevertheless,  somewhat  better  rates  are 
secured  by  some  establishments  on  composition  and  press  work.  It  is 
felt  that  prices  in  many  cases  are  too  low  and  unremunerative.  Collec- 
tions show  improvement.  Full  time  is  reported,  and  in  some  cases 
overtime.  A  few  establishments  are  not  yet  run  at  full  capacity,  re- 
porting from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  same. 

Firms  in  all  industries  which  carried  6,312  persons  upon  the  payroll 
for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1898,  report  5,980  for  the  final  week 
of  the  present  quarter,  a  decline  of  5.26  per  cent,  the  weekly  wage  dis- 
bursement for  these  persons  dropping  from  $74,879  to  $70,934,  a  decline 
of  5.27  per  cent. 

BROCKTON.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  shows  marked  im- 
provement both  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  and  also  as 
compared  with  corresponding  months  in  1898.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
stock  since  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  is  at  least  three  per  cent ; 
but  as  the  advance  was  largely  since  orders  for  the  product  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  factories  were  closed,  no  change  in  price  could  be  made  by  the 
manufecturers  to  offset  this.  Higher  prices  for  the  output  are  expected 
in  the  future.  Wages  are  not  changed  since  our  last  report.  Employes 
report  that  the  strike  at  Marlborough  has  led  to  a  movement  of  workmen 
from  thence  to  Brockton,  affecting  to  some  extent  the  state  of  employ- 
ment in  the  last-named  city ;  but  it  is  unquestioned  that  conditions  are 
much  better  than  those  existing  last  year.  In  the  establishments  report- 
ing, a  gain  of  2.05  per  cent  appears  in  persons  employed,  the  final  week 
of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  being  compared,  and  a  gain  of  13.94 
per  cent  in  the  weekly  payroll. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  improvement  is 
noted  in  some  lines,  but  in  others,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
boilers,  demand  is  restricted  as  compared  with  the  quarter  ending  Janu- 
ary 1,  with  corresponding  diminution  of  employment  and  earnings. 
This  is  partly  seasonal.  In  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus, 
conditions  are  practically  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
all  the  above,  business  is  more  active,  however,  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  1898.  Stock  has  increased  in  cost  from  25  to  70  per 
cent,  and  selling  prices  of  product  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  Wages,  as 
yet,  are  unchanged.  Collections  are  fairly  good,  and  the  establishments 
running  on  full  time,  but  not  at  full  capacity.  On  the  whole,  for  the 
reasons  indicated,  the  number  on  the  payroll  for  firms  reporting  for  the 
final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  shows  a  slight  decline  and 
the  weekly  payroll  also  declined. 

CHICOPEE.  In  the  cotton  industry,  demand  has  increased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  in  some  mills 
as  in  others,  owing  to  various  circumstances.  In  general  it  has  improved 
fully  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  conditions  prevailing  during  the  first 
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quarter  of  1898.  No  change  in  wages  occurred  prior  to  April  1,  although 
in  some  establishments  increases  have  been  granted  to  take  effect  on  that 
date.  Neither  cost  of  stock  nor  selling  prices  have  varied  much  since 
last  December.  Collections  are  good  and  mills  are  running  full  time 
and  at  full  capacity. 

With  respect  to  woollen  knit  goods  demand  has  increased  since 
December  in  some  cases  at  least  20  per  cent ;  and  better  orders  than 
for  four  years  are  reported  by  some  mills.  Wages  remain  about  the 
same  as  in  December  last,  but  in  some  cases  employes  have  been  changed 
to  the  piece-work  basis  since  then.  The  cost  of  stock  is  slightly  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  not  sufficiently  to  aflect  the  selling 
price  of  the  finished  product.  Collections  are  good  and  the  mills  are 
running  on  full  time  but  not  always  at  full  capacity,  the  limit  of  40  per 
cent  being  reported  in  one  instance. 

Establishments  reporting  for  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding 
quarter  show  2,881  and  2,892  persons  employed  at  each  date  respectively, 
a  slight  gain.  The  weekly  payroll  for  these  persons  rose  from  $17,225 
to  $17,676,  a  gain  of  2.62  per  cent. 

FALL  RIVER.  Great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  cotton 
industry  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  demand  for  goods  has 
steadily  increased,  more  persons  are  employed,  and  although  no  change 
in  wages  affected  earnings  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  an 
advance  of  approximately  12.50  per  cent  was  granted  to  take  effect  April 
3,  restoring  rates  to  the  level  which  obtained  prior  to  the  reduction 
in  January,  1898.  The  increase  adds  approximately  $22,000  to  the 
amount  disbursed  weekly.  The  cost  of  raw  cotton  has  advanced  but 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  has  also  risen.  The  outlook  is  promis- 
ing, and  the  conditions  present  a  marked  contrast  to  those  which  existed 
during  the  entire  year  1898.  Comparing  identical  establishments  for 
the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  we  note  a  gain  in  persons 
employed  from  3,926  to  4,080  or  3.92  per  cent,  while  the  weekly  payroll 
rose  from  $24,006  to  $25,668,  or  6.92  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  shown  great 
activity  during  the  quarter.  The  shipments  during  certain  weeks  have 
exceeded  those  ever  before  recorded.  The  business,  however,  undoubt- 
edly shows  close  margins  of  profit,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
stock,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  off'set  by  a  corresponding  advance  in 
prices  of  the  finished  product.  This  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  future 
sales. 

Eeports  from  employers  and  employes  indicate  at  least  20  per  cent 
more  persons  employed  in  the  industry  than  for  the  first  quarter  of  1898, 
and  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  our  last  quarterly  report. 
Apparently  more  persons  are  employed  in  the  industry  than  at  any  time 
since  1895.  Earnings  in  general  are  somewhat  enlarged  owing  to 
enlarged  employment.     While  general  rates  have  not  increased,  certain 
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workmen  have  received  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent.  Firms  em- 
ploying 2,839  persons  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1898  report 
3,229  for  the  final  week  of  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  a  gain  of  13.74 
per  cent.  The  weekly  payroll  for  these  persons  rose  from  $28,150  to 
$32,749,  a  gain  of  16.34  per  cent. 

HOLiYOKE.  In  the  paper  industry,  an  enlarged  demand  is  shown 
as  compared  with  the  final  quarter  of  1898,  the  increase  being  especially 
large  during  March.  Besides  the  gain  due  to  normal  business  condi- 
tions, the  proposed  combination  of  certain  establishments  operated  to 
increase  orders  prior  to  the  contemplated  changes.  The  increase  in 
demand  in  March  over  that  of  December  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
March  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  best  month  for  orders 
in  three  years.  Demand  for  first  three  months  of  this  year  was  also 
greater  than  for  same  period  of  1898  by  from  five  to  20  per  cent,  vary- 
ing with  different  mills.  Few  mills  report  no  improvement,  and  only 
one  a  smaller  demand.  Wages  remain  the  same  as  in  December,  since 
no  reduction  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  in 
some  other  industries. 

The  cost  of  high  grade  stock  has  increased  in  price,  as  has  also 
pulp,  each  about  five  per  cent.  Miscellaneous  supplies  of  all  kinds 
have  also  advanced  in  price  with  no  change  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
rags.  The  selling  price  of  book  paper  is  about  five  per  cent  higher,  and 
felt  papers  have  advanced  15  per  cent.  In  other  kinds  there  has  been 
no  material  change,  the  tendency  in  the  price  of  writing  papers  being 
slightly  downward,  although  the  prices  for  the  better  grades  are  a  trifle 
stiff'er.  Collections  are  exceptionally  good,  and  fewer  notes  were  re- 
ceived in  March  in  payment  of  bills  than  for  several  years  past.  Mills 
that  of  late  years  have  usually  taken  from  30  to  50  notes  per  month 
received  for  March  only  from  one  to  five.  Nearly  all  the  paper  mills 
are  running  full  time  and  at  full  capacity.  Some  of  the  envelope  mills, 
however,  are  running  only  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

In  the  woollen  industry,  no  increase  in  demand  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  is  reported,  and  while  most  mills  have  noted  no  decrease, 
there  are  exceptions  where  demand  has  fallen  ofi"  at  least  10  per  cent,  and 
during  the  past  three  months  possibly  20  per  cent  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  Generally,  however,  demand  has  been 
about  the  same  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  for  the  same  period 
in  1898.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  wages  since  December  and 
no  material  change  in  the  cost  of  stock,  although  prices  are  easier  and 
possibly  slightly  lower.  Selling  prices  have  fallen  off"  generally  about 
10  per  cent.  Collections  are  good,  and,  with  the  exception  of  mills 
reporting  decreased  demand,  establishments  are  running  full  time  and  at 
full  capacity. 

In  cotton  cloth  mills,  demand  is  about  the  same  as  last  December ; 
but   has  increased  fully  20    per  cent  over  the  first  quarter   of   1898. 
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Wages  have  not  been  changed  since  the  January  report ;  there  is 
very  little  change  in  the  cost  of  stock  since  then ;  and  no  marked 
changes  in  selling  prices.  Collections  are  good  and  mills  arc  running 
full  time  and  at  full  capacity. 

In  cotton  threads,  yarns  and  warps,  demand  is  better  by  about  five 
per  cent  than  during  the  last  month  of  1898.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
and  healthy  increase  in  business  in  these  lines  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Some  mills  which  have  been  running  uniformly  for  three  or 
four  years  have  not  changed,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  they  operate ;  but  the  improved  business  is  clearly  noted  by  the 
others.  Selling  prices  have  not  changed  materially.  The  mills  are 
running  full  time  and  most  of  them  at  full  capacity. 

In  alpaca  goods,  demand  has  increased  10  per  cent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  and  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  l)etter  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1898.  Wages  have  not  changed  since  our  last 
report;  and  wdiile  the  cost  of  stock  is  slightly  higher,  selling  prices 
remain  practically  unchanged.  The  mills  are  running  on  about  nine- 
tenths  of  full  time  and  at  about  85  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

Establishments  in  various  industries,  reporting  for  the  final  week  of 
this  and  the  preceding  quarter  show  a  gain  in  persons  employed  from 
6,800  to  7,012,  or  3.12  per  cent;  and  in  the  weekly  payroll  from  $49,048 
to  $52,557,  or  7.15  per  cent. 

liA WHENCE.  Business  in  all  industries  shows  marked  improve- 
ment since  January  1,  and  as  compared  with  last  year.  Increased 
employment  is  reported,  and  more  general  emplo^^ment  on  full  time. 
Establishments  in  various  industries,  reporting  for  the  week  ending 
December  24,  1898,  and  for  the  last  week  of  the  first  quarter  "in  1899, 
show  a  gain  in  persons  employed  from  15,683  to  16,389,  or  4.50  per 
cent;  and  a  gain  in  the  weekly  payroll  from  $111,253  to  $121,040,  or 
8.80  per  cent. 

LOWELL.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  is  reported  as 
50  per  cent  better  than  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1898  and 
at  least  25  per  cent  better  than  for  the  quarter  ending  January  1.  An 
increase  of  about  100  men  employed  is  reported  from  one  establishment 
visited,  and,  apparently,  further  improvement  is  expected. 

In  the  woollen  industry,  there  is  little  change  as  compared  with 
last  year,  but  a  somewhat  better  demand  is  expected.  The  market  is 
more  steady  and  the  disturbances  due  to  overstocking  in  anticipation  of 
the  tariff  bill  have  been  largely  overcome. 

In  the  cotton  industr}^  the  conditions  reflect  the  improvement  else- 
where noted.  Mills  are  operating  on  full  time  and  nearly  at  full  ca- 
pacity. Wage  advances  running  from  five  to  12  per  cent  took  effect 
April  3. 

Identical  establishments  in  the  different  industries,  the  final  week 
in  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  being  compared,  show  a  gain  in  per- 
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sons  employed  from  16,043  to  16,650,  or  3.78  per  cent;  and  the  weekly 
payrolls  are,  respectively,  $105,867  and  $116,920,  a  gain  of  10.44  per 
<;ent. 

LYNN.  In  the  leather  industry  (goat  and  calf  morocco) ,  improve- 
ment is  noted  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  some  establish- 
ments the  volume  of  business  is  reported  as  fully  40  per  cent  greater 
than  for  the  first  quarter  of  1898.  March  was  a  particularly  active 
month.  This  month  usually  marks  the  end  of  the  business  season  in 
this  line  of  manufacturing ;  but  this  year  demand  continued  longer  than 
usual.  Eates  of  wages  have  not  changed  since  last  report ;  but  stock 
costs  from  five  to  10  per  cent  more,  and  about  the  same  advance  is  ob- 
tained in  selling  prices,  through  selections.  Collections,  as  a  rule,  are 
good,  although  some  houses  report  them  slow.  All  factories  are  run- 
ning full  time  and  at  full  capacity. 

In  Boots  and  Shoes,  for  ladies',  misses',  children's,  and  youths' 
goods  the  demand  for  the  first  three  months  of  1899  has  been  very 
much  greater  than  for  same  months  of  1898,  the  increase  ranging  from 
nine  to  15  per  cent.  Naturally,  the  demand  during  March  would  be 
better  than  during  December,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  fact 
in  all  establishments  visited.  A  few  concerns  report  no  marked 
increase  in  demand  over  last  year.  Wages  have  not  altered  since 
December,  but  stock  has  advanced  10  per  cent  since  then,  and  prices 
are  held  firmer.  While  selling  prices  are  nominally  the  same,  the 
advance  in  stock  has  in  fact  been  met  in  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  goods  are  manufactured  to  a  price  previously  fixed.  Collections 
are  good  and  factories  are  generally  running  full  time  and  at  full 
capacity.  As  indicated  by  the  number  of  cases  shipped,  Lynn  has 
manufactured  more  shoes  this  year  than  during  the  corresponding 
•months  in  any  recent  year.  A  few  factories  are  not  running  full  time 
or  at  full  capacity,  but  are  within  10  per  cent  of  both ;  there  are  also 
a  few  others,  which  are  reorganizing  their  business,  that  are  running 
from  five  to  30  per  cent  and  within  which  production  is  restricted. 
On  the  whole,  however,  establishments  are  operating  on  full  time  and 
at  full  capacity,  while  some  have  increased  their  facilities  over  last 
year. 

A  gain  in  persons  employed  by  identical  establishments  in  the 
diflerent  industries  for  the  final  week  of  the  present  quarter  as  compared 
with  the  final  week  of  the  preceding  quarter  is  shown  from  1,909  to 
2,435,  or  27.55  per  cent;  and  an  increase  in  the  weekly  payroll  from 
$17,808  to  $23,278,  or  30.72  per  cent. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  Here,  as  in  Fall  Eiver  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  cotton  industry  is  the  significant  fact.  The  demand  for 
goods  is  much  better  than  for  several  years.  The  mills  are  running  full 
time,  with  increased  numbers  employed,  and  an  advance  of  wages  has 
been  made  (taking  eflect  April  3),  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  1898. 
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The  other  industries  in  the  city  report  improved  conditions,  with 
enlarged  employment  and  earnings.  Establishments  having  5,231  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1898,  report  5,467 
for  the  final  week  of  the  present  quarter,  a  gain  of  4.51  per  cent;  the 
weekly  payroll  rising  from  $34,525  to  $35,285,  or  2.20  per  cent. 

Peabody.  In  the  leather  industry,  demand  is  good  for  sheep 
morocco  and  has  shown  marked  increase,  possibly  10  per  cent,  since 
our  last  quarterly  report,  and  is  much  greater  than  for  correspond- 
ing months  in  1898.  Some  concerns  report  that  they  have  more  work 
offered  than  they  can  do,  and  that  they  cannot  fill  orders  promptly.  No 
factories  report  a  decline  in  demand  while  a  very  few  report  demand  as 
being  about  the  same  as  the  first  of  the  year.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  rates  paid,  but  increased  earnings,  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  have 
resulted  from  the  greater  volume  of  work  done.  While  some  varieties 
of  stock  show  a  small  advance  in  cost  there  are  grades  that  have  in- 
creased from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  price,  while  25  per  cent  is  noted  as 
the  advance  in  one  grade.  Selling  prices  on  common  grades  of  skins 
have  nominally  increased  five  per  cent,  but  the  methods  of  selection 
make  this  figure  uncertain.  Collections  are  good  and  factories  are  run- 
ning full  time  and  nearly  all  at  their  full  capacity.  One  or  two  shops 
engaged  in  finishing  by  contract  are  running  at  about  75  per  cent  of 
their  capacity. 

In  fancy  sheep,  demand  is  about  the  same  as  for  first  quarter  of 
1898.  The  present  quarter  falls  partly  between  seasons  when  demand 
would  not  naturally  be  as  good  as  at  date  of  last  report.  There  has  been 
no  change  of  importance  in  price  of  raw  material  since  January  1  but 
rather  a  tendency  toward  lower  prices.  Selling  prices  have  advanced 
about  five  per  cent  on  the  average.  Collections  are  poor.  Factories 
are  running  full  time  and  at  about  67  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

In  goat,  demand  is  better  than  in  December,  and  much  improve- 
ment is  noted  over  1898.  An  improved  feeling  is  noticed  throughout 
the  trade.  Generally  speaking,  from  November  to  March,  inclusive,  busi- 
ness in  this  line  is  at  its  lowest  point.  Wages  have  not  changed  since 
our  last  report.  The  cost  of  stock  shows  a  slight  increase,  and  selling 
prices  are  from  five  to  10  per  cent  higher.  Collections  have  been 
from  slow  to  fair  during  the  quarter  and  have  slightly  improved  lately. 
Factories  are  running  full  time  and  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

In  kangaroo,  calf,  and  hair  skins  (goat) ,  the  last  of  March  showed  an 
improvement  of  40  per  cent  over  the  demand  for  the  last  month  of  the 
previous  quarter  and  12.50  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  season  of 
last  year.  Wages  have  not  changed.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  have  advanced  10  per  cent.  Collec- 
tions are  good  and  better  during  the  last  60  days  of  the  present  quarter 
than  for  12  months  previous.  The  establishments  are  running  full 
time  and  at  about  65  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
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In  upper  leather,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  demand  over  that  of  the 
last  month  of  the  previous  quarter  ;  l)ut  not  very  much  difference  is  noted 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  season  in  1898.  Wages  show  no 
change  since  our  last  report  and  there  has  been  no  advance  in  cost  of 
stock  since  that  time.  Average  selling  prices  remain  the  same,  some 
grades  having  advanced  slightly  and  others  fallen  off.  Collections  are 
good ;  factories  have  run  full  time  since  March  1  ;  three-fourths  full  time 
previously  to  that,  and  they  are  now  running  at  about  50  per  cent  of  their 
capacity. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  demand  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  better 
than  in  December  and  very  much  greater  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
season  in  1898.  Wages  have  in  some  cases  increased  from  five  to  10  per 
cent  but  this  change  has  not  taken  place  universally.  The  cost  of  stock 
has  increased  all  along  the  line.  Forged  steel  billets  have  advanced  10  per 
cent,  brass  goods  five  to  10  per  cent,  copper  24  per  cent,  tin  34  per  cent, 
steel  bars  40  per  cent,  and  iron  bars  30  per  cent,  since  our  last  report. 
Only  slight  advances  have  been  made  in  selling  prices  as  yet,  possibly 
about  five  per  cent.  The  establishments  are  running  full  time  and  at  full 
capacity. 

Persons  employed  in  the  aggregate  as  reported  from  identical 
establishments  for  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter  show 
very  little  change,  but  the  weekly  payroll  rose  from  $11,222  to  $12,348, 
a  gain  of  10.03  per  cent. 

WOBURN.  The  leather  industry  here  is  practically  in  the  same 
condition  as  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  Employment, 
as  to  numbers,  has  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but, 
although  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  rates,  the  aggres^ate  earnino;s 
for  the  last  week  of  the  present  quarter  are  somewhat  less  than  for  the 
last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
employes  have  not  worked  full  time.  There  is  some  uncertainty  noted 
here  on  account  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  establishments  in  the 
industry,  and  its  probable  outcome.  The  cost  of  materials  has  increased, 
and  also  the  price  of  product ;  but  not,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  same  extent. 
One  of  the  firms  visited  has  given  up  tanning,  although  still  continuing 
the  currying  of  leather.  This  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  em- 
ployed. The  general  feeling  in  the  industry,  as  expressed  by  employers, 
is  favorable  to  improved  business  conditions.  Returns  from  the  same 
establishments  for  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter 
show  a  gain  in  the  aggregate  of  6.67  per  cent  in  the  number  employed, 
while  the  weekly  payroll  shows  a  decline  from  $9,628  to  $9,421,  or  2.15 
per  cent. 

WORCESTER.  General  industrial  improvement  is  reported  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  iron  foun- 
dries estimate  a  gain  of  fully  50  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1898. 
Wages  have  not  changed  since  last  August,  but  there  are  indications  of 
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increases  likely  to  be  made.  Stock  is  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  Decem- 
ber, and  selling  prices  of  product  25  per  cent  higher.  Collections  are 
fairly  good,  and  estal^lishments  are  running  on  full  time,  and  from  72 
per  cent  up  to  full  capacity. 

Brass  and  l^ronze  foundries  also  show  improvement,  the  demand  in 
March  showing  a  gain  over  the  last  months  of  1898  of  about  10  per  cent. 
Generally,  the  improvement  in  demand  for  the  first  three  months  of  1899 
over  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1898  is  about  50  per  cent. 
Wages  have  not  changed  since  last  report.  Since  the  December  report 
the  cost  of  stock  has  increased  materially  which  has  caused  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  price  of  castings.  Collections  vary  but  are  generally 
good.     As  a  rule,  foundries  are  running  at  full  capacity  and  on  full  time. 

In  the  malleable  iron  establishments,  demand  is  fully  10  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report,  and  shows  a 
still  greater  improvement  over  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1898.  Wages 
in  some  instances  have  advanced  slightly,  while  the  cost  of  stock  has 
increased  60  per  cent  causing  an  advance  in  selling  prices.  Collections 
are  fair  and  the  estalilishments  are  running  from  75  per  cent  up  to  full 
capacity.  The  question  of  stability  in  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  raw 
material  seems  to  be  the  only  disturbing  factor  in  the  present  situation. 

In  the  wire  goods  establishments,  demand  shows  an  increase  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  since  December,  and  is  much  larger  than  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1898.  While  w^ages  have  not  generally  changed 
slight  increases  have  been  granted  since  December  in  some  factories, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  upward.  The  cost  of  stock  has  advanced 
about  30  per  cent.  Selling  prices  while  showing  a  material  advance  in 
some  goods  have  improved  but  slightly  in  others,  possibly  from  five  to 
10  per  cent.  Collections  are  good  and  factories  are  running  at  full 
capacity.  In  the  manufacture  of  drawn  wire  and  wire  rope,  wages  were 
increased  from  four  to  10  per  cent  March  1,  varying  in  difierent  in- 
stances. Stock  is  much  higher  than  in  December  as  also  are  selling 
prices. 

Boiler  manufacturers  report  more  inquiry  but  not  much  greater 
demand  than  for  the  same  season  in  1898,  although  demand  has  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  High  prices  of  the  stock  and  western 
competition  are  factors  in  the  situation.  While  establishments  are  run- 
ning full  time,  they  report  operations  at  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
full  capacity. 

In  machine  tools,  also,  great  improvement  is  noted  in  demand 
generally,  in  some  cases  running  from  10  to  60  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  December.  There  is  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  shipments. 
Wages  have  risen  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  cost  of  stock  has  largely 
increased.  Selling  prices  have  not  advanced  on  some  lines  of  product, 
but  on  others  have  risen  from  five  to  10  per  cent.  Establishments  are 
running  at  full  or  nearly  at  full  capacity. 
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For  machine  knives  steady  increase  in  demand  appears  since  last 
September.  For  machine  shears  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
show  conditions  better  than  for  many  montlis  previous,  altliough  demand 
has  slackened  somewhat  at  the  close.  Wages  have  advanced  five  per 
cent.  For  machine  screws,  demand  has  increased,  and  an  advance  in 
wages  is  shown. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  activity  is  the  rule,  varying  according 
to  the  })roduct.  Paper  box  machinery  shows  a  demand  better  than  for 
first  three  months  of  last  year,  and  also  a  marked  increase,  at  least  10  per 
cent,  during  the  month  of  March,  1899,  over  that  for  December,  1898. 
Wages  have  been  slightly  increased  in  some  cases,  but  there  has  been  no 
general  advance.  Stock  has  advanced  in  cost  Avith  no  corresponding 
change  in  selling  prices.  Collections  are  slow.  Factories  are  running- 
full  time  and  at  full  capacity.  Substantially  the  same  statements  apply 
to  the  manufacture  of  water  wheels  and  power  transmission  machinery. 

With  respect  to  textile  machinery,  reports  are  not  quite  so  favor- 
able. While  there  is  an  increase  in  demand  for  cotton  machinery  since 
December  which  is  greater  than  that  for  the  same  season  last  year,  the 
demand  for  woollen  machinery  has  either  fallen  off  or  at  the  best  shows 
no  improvement  over  conditions  existing  last  year.  This  accords  with 
the  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  textiles,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the 
reports  made  by  us  in  these  lines.  Some  manufacturers  of  woollen 
machinery  are  doing  practically  nothing,  and  few  are  running  at  more 
than  one-third  of  their  capacity,  while  shops  which  combine  the  manu- 
facture of  both  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  are  running  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  their  capacity  due  entirely  to  orders  for  cotton  machinery. 
Rates  of  wages  have  not  changed  since  our  last  report  but  the  price  of 
stock  has  risen  greatly.  Selling  prices  remain  unchanged  and  collec- 
tions are  from  fair  to  good. 

For  rolling-mill  machinery  there  is  shown  a  much  greater  demand 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  for  the  same  period  in  1898,  while 
the  improvement  in  demand  for  March  is  at  least  15  per  cent  over  that 
for  December.  Wages  remain  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report, 
while  stock  and  selling  prices  have  advanced.  Collections  are  good  and 
establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  at  full  capacity.  The 
demand  has  warranted  the  extension  of  plants  in  some  instances.  For 
woodworking  machinery  about  the  same  demand  is  shown  as  during 
the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
does  not  exhiljit  material  change  as  compared  with  the  same  season  of 
last  year.  Wages  generally  remain  unchanged.  Stock  is  higher  but 
selling  prices  have  not  greatly  changed.  Collections  are  fair,  and  fac- 
tories are  running  full  time  but  not  at  full  capacity,  individual  cases 
showing  as  low  as  20  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

In  the  satinet  industry,  no  improvement  is  noted  since  December, 
and  demand  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1898 ;  indica- 
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tions  of  better  conditions  appear,  however.  Wages  are  unchanged ; 
cost  of  stock  advanced  in  some  kinds ;  and  the  selling  price  of  product 
has  dropped  slightly.     Full  time  and  full  capacity  are  reported. 

In  the  aggregate  in  the  different  industries,  establishments  reporting 
5,371  persons  on  the  payrolls  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1898, 
report  5,694  for  the  last  week  of  the  present  quarter,  a  gain  of  6.01  per 
cent,  the  weekly  payroll  for  these  persons  rising  from  $52,436  to  $59,988, 
a  gain  of  14.40  per  cent. 

To  summarize :  The  reports  by  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
nuni])er  employed  for  the  last  week  in  the  present  quarter  as  compared 
with  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the  following  industries  : 

Building ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  and  Worsted  Goods. 
These  declines  are,  as  will  be  understood  from  statements  contained 
in  the  preceding  review,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  industries  show  increased 
employment : 

Boots  and  Shoes  (including  also  Soles,  Heels  and  Cut  Stock)  ;  Cloth- 
ing ;  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus  ;  Cotton  Goods  ;  Leather  ; 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (not  spirituous)  ;  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and 
Fermented ;  Machines  and  Machinery ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods ; 
Paper;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding;  Print  Works,  Dye 
Works,  and  Bleacheries ;  and  Woollen  Goods. 

In  the  aggregate,  establishments  which  were  canvassed  in  the  difier- 
ent  industries  named  show  a  gain  in  the  comparison  of  persons  employed 
from  70,350  to  73,203,  or  4.06  per  cent;  the  weekly  payroll  for  these 
employes  rising  from  $548,379  to  $590,917,  an  increase  of  7.76  per  cent. 

By  cities,  a  comparison  of  the  final  week  in  this  and  the  previous 
quarter  shows  a  larger  number  employed  in  Brockton,  Chicopee,  Fall 
River,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  L^am,  New  Bedford, 
Woburn,  and  Worcester ;  and,  in  the  industries  compared,  diminished 
employment  due  principally  to  the  usual  seasonal  conditions,  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  and  Peabody.  The  weekly  payroll  for  the  persons  reported 
declined  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Woburn,  and  increased  elsewhere. 

Cost  of  Living'.  The  changes  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  house- 
hold consumption,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  have  not 
materially  affected  the  cost  of  living.  Indeed,  such  changes  as  are  noted 
are  due  to  differences  of  season,  and  do  not  concern  the  full  list  of  com- 
modities. There  has  been  neither  general  advance  nor  decline,  so  far  as 
relates  to  retail  prices  of  standard  articles.  Some  grades  of  flour  are 
slightly  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  others  slightly  higher. 

The  following  table  gives  retail  quotations  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  closing  quotations  March  31, 
for  standard  commodities  in  the  Boston  market.  Quotations  in  other  cities 
vary  but  slightly  from  these,  in  some  cases  being  lower  and  in  others  higher. 
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Retail  Prices,  Standard  Articles,  Boston  Market,  1899. 


Articles. 

January  1 

February  1 

March  1 

March  31 

Beef,  lb.  sirloin  steak 

,23 

@  .25 

.25  @  .28 

.28 

.25®  .28 

rump  steak 

.25 

@.27 

.28  @  .30 

.30 

.25  @  .30 

rib  roast     . 

.12 

@  .18 

.12  @  .20 

.12  @  .20 

.12  @  .20 

chucks 

.06 

@  .10 

.08®  .12 

.08®  .12 

.07  @  .10 

corned,  fancy  briske 

t 

.09 

@  .10 

.10 

.10  @  .12 

.10 

corned,  ordinary 

.05 

@  .08 

.06  (g  .10 

.06  @  .10 

.05  @  .08 

Lamb,  lb.  hind  quarter    . 

.15 

@  .17 

.14 

.14 

.14 

fore  quarter     . 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Bide  . 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.11 

short  chops 

.23 

^  .25 

.20  ' 

.20 

.20  ®  .25 

Mutton,  lb.  hind  quarter 

- 

■  vm 

.12J2 

.12>^ 

fore  quarter  . 

.10 

.07 

.07 

.06 

whole    . 

.10 

.<i%'yi 

.09 

.09 

short  chops  . 

- 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Tripe,  lb 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Ham,  lb 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09  @  .10 

Bacon,  lb 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.10 

Pork,  lb.  fresh  . 

.08 

.07 

.09 

.09®  .10 

salt     . 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

corned  shoulder 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

smoked  shoulder 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

smoked  rib 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

pigs'  feet  . 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Sausages,  lb.  ordinary     . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Bologna 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Frankfort  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Lard,  lb 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Butter,  lb.  best  creamery 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.25 

good  creamery 

.28 

.22 

.28 

.22 

dairy 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.20 

Cheese,  lb.  best  domestic 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

ordinary 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

Eggs,  dozen,  fresh   . 

.30 

.22 

.28 

.16®  .18 

case     . 

.35 

.25 

.30 

.20  @  .22 

suburban    . 

.45 

.30 

.35 

.23  @  .25 

Fish,  lb.  cod,  fresh  . 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

cod,  salt 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

haddock     . 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

halibut,  fresh    . 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

halibut,  smoked 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Lobsters,  lb.  boiled . 

.22 

.22 

.25 

.25 

Clams,  qt 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Turkey,  lb.  medium  quality 

.16 

@  .20 

.20 

.25 

.20 

Chickens,  lb.  native 

.16 

@  .18 

.25 

.25 

.25 

good. 

■12>^ 

@  .15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Fowl,  lb 

•12}n 

@  .15 

.16 

.17 

.16 

Geese,  lb 

.16;. 

.20 

.22 

.22 

Ducks,  lb.         ... 

.16^< 

.18 

.20 

.20 

Potatoes,  pk.  white  (old) 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

Onions,  qt.         .        .        . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Apples,  pk. 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.50 
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EDITORIAL. 


With  the  present  number  of  the 
Bulletin  we  introduce  a  new  system 
of  paging.  Hereafter  the  numl)ers 
for  each  year  will  l)e  paged  in  con- 
secutive order,  l)cginning  with  the 
first  nunil)er,  January,  and  closing 
with  the  final  number,  issued  in 
October,  and  Avith  that  number  an 
index  will  l)e  enclosed  in  order 
that  the  numbers  for  each  year 
may    be    bound. 


As  this  plan  was  not  followed  in 
the  issues  for  1897  and  1898,  w^e 
now  append  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
previous  issues,  including  also  the 
issue  for  January,  1809,  with  ref- 
erences to  the  number  of  the  Bulle- 
tin in  which  such  articles  appeared. 
This  will  serve  as  a  general  index 
for  the  entire  series  up  to  the  pres- 
ent number. 


Classification  of  Subjects. 


Month 


Accidents  to  employes  in  MasBachusetts 

Aims  of  trades  unions  in  England,  the 

American  goods  in  foreign  markets 

Arbitration  and  conciliation 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  relief  department,  the 

Comparative  position  of  Boston  wages.    1870-1898 

Comparative  wages  and  earnings 

Cotton  industry,  the 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts 

Editorial 

Editorial  —  notice  of  removal 

German  and  French  progress  in  weaving 

Home  ownership  in  Massachusetts 

Hours  of  labor 

Hours  of  labor  in  domestic  service 

Improvement  of  the  slums  in  London,  the 

Legislation  of  1897  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  and  to  the  employment  of  women 

and  children,  the 

Maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living,  the 

Model  houses 

Objections  to  domestic  service,  the 

Opening  for  American  cottons  in  India  and  China,  the 

Pay  of  city  laborers 

Prison  industries  in  Massachusetts 

Productive  age,  the 

Productive  conditions  in  the  Philippines 

Quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings  —  October  1897  to  January  1898  . 
Quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings  —  February  to  May,  1898     . 
Quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings  —  June  to  September,  1898  . 
Quarterly  review  of  employment  and  earnings  — October  1898  to  January  1899  . 

Savings  in  Massachusetts 

Strikes  and  lockouts 

Tramp  census,  a 

Wages  under  contracts  for  public  work 

Wealth  accumulation  through  life  insurance 


October 

January 

January 

July 

October 

January 

July 

April 

January 

January 

July 

January 

January 

July 

October 

July 

April 

January 

July 

October 

October 

January 

April 

July 

October 

April 

July 

October 

January 

January 

April 

April 

October 

April 


1897 
1899 
1899 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1898 

1898 
1899 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
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CERTAIN  TENEMENT  CONDITIONS  IN  BOSTON. 


In  the  reports  of  this  Department  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  the 
Bureau  published  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  tenement 
house  conditions  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Early  in  1898  two  small  sections 
of  the  city  were  recanvassed  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  Bureau 
upon  substantially  the  same  basis,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
canvassers,  who  were  students  of  social  problems  in  Boston  University 
and  Wellesley  College,  into  direct  contact  with  actual  conditions  in  our 
closely  crowded  centres  of  population,  and  partly  to  secure  data  for  com- 
parison with  the  results  obtained  by  the  Bureau  six  years  previously. 

One  of  the  sections  selected  was  at  the  North  End,  and  formed 
what  were  originally  voting  precincts  1,  2,  and  3  of  old  ward  6,  the 
territory  being  contained  within  lines  drawn  from  the  Charles  River 
In-ido-e  throuo'h  the  centre  of  Prince  Street  to  Hanover  Street,  thence 
through  the  centres  of  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Avenue,  North,  Com- 
mercial, and  Hanover  Streets  to  the  water  line  at  the  Chelsea  ferry,  and 
thence  by  the  water  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  other  section  formed  precinct  3  of  old  ward  12,  and  was 
bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  junction  of  Albany  and  Way  Streets 
and  drawn  thence  through  the  centres  of  Albany,  Harvard,  and  Tyler 
Streets,  Broadway,  Harrison  Avenue,  and  Way  Street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

The  North  Section  falls  within  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
city,  a  section  which  formerly  contained  the  residences  of  well-to-do 
citizens  who  have  gradually  been  replaced  by  successive  relays  of  immi- 
grants. It  contains  some  of  the  most  recent  European  accessions,  Italians, 
Russians,  and  others.  In  the  canvass  made  by  the  Bureau  in  1891,  this 
territory  contained  a  considerable  number  of  unclean  and  crowded  places, 
the  criticism  applying  not  merely  to  the  tenements,  but  to  many  of  the 
courts  and  alleys,  some  of  which  were  very  dark  and  not  open  to  the  sun. 
Many  of  the  tenements  were  old  and  in  poor  repair,  and  the  houses  closely 
crowded  together. 
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The  territory  in  old  ward  12  selected  for  the  recent  canvass  is  ot  a 
different  character.  It  contains  tenements  of  a  different  class  and  of  inore 
recent  construction,  but  its  population  is  dense  and  its  condition  con- 
stantly changing  under  the  pressure  of  modern  life.  The  students  who 
canvassed  the  North  Section  were  under  the  general  direction  of  Prof.  F. 
S.  Baldwin  of  Boston  University,  while  those  who  performed  the  work  in 
the  other  district  were  assisted  and  directed  by  Miss  Helena  S.  Dudley 
of  the  Dennison  House,  a  college  settlement  house  within  the  district 
canvassed. 

The  results  of  the  present  canvass  are  not  assumed  to  be  exhaustive. 
They  must  be  regarded  as  determined  from  a  canvass  of  a  considerable 
number  of  tenements  within  the  districts  named,  and  are  to  be  accepted 
as  fairly  typical  of  conditions  within  the  specified  districts  rather  than 
complete.  The  entirely  voluntary  nature  of  the  canvass  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  work  caused  the  results  to  be  somewhat  fragmentary 
as  compared  with  those  obtained  under  official  authority  by  this  Depart- 
ment ;  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  them  with  those 
brought  out  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1801. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  Bureau  was  not  directly 
connected  with  the  canvass,  except  so  far  as  to  bring  the  methods  pursued 
into  conformity  with  those  of  the  tenement  house  census  as  far  as  possible. 
The  returns  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  for  tabulation,  how- 
ever, and  the  statistics  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

In  the  tables  the  terms  "  North  Section"  and  "  South  Section  "  have 
been  used  to  discriminate  the  districts. 

The  first  table  relates  to  the  North  Section  and  presents  the  number 
of  tenements  to  a  house,  and  the  number  of  rooms  to  a  tenement ;  the 
number  of  families  having  a  specified  number  of  rooms ;  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  such  rooms,  by  sex ;  the  whole  number  of  rooms  in 
all  tenements  considered,  with  the  average  numl^er  of  persons  to  a  room. 

North  Section. 


Number  of  Tenements 

TO  A  House,  and  Number  of  Kooms 

TO  A  Tenement. 


07ie  Tenement  to  a  House. 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

5  rooms, 

6  rooms, 

7  rooms 

8  rooms 

9  rooms, 

10  rooms, 

11  rooms, 

12  rooms, 

14  rooms, 

15  rooms 


Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Numl)er  of 
Rooms 


Number  of  Persons 


257 
10 
3 
20 
30 
69 
17 
29 
16 
19 


10 


151 
3 

2 

22 

21 

47 

9 

7 

13 

5 

10 
4 
7 
1 


408 

13 

5 

42 

51 

116 
26 
36 
29 
24 
32 
7 
16 
11 


•miole  Num-       Avpmep 

ments'"        ^'^'sons 
Consiered      *« '^  «ooia 


436 

4 

9 

32 

35 

114 
35 
32 
36 
40 
44 
12 
28 
15 


0.94 
3.25 
0.56 
1.31 
1.46 
1.02 
0.74 
1.13 
0.81 
0.60 
0.73 
0.58 
0.57 
0.73 
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North  Section  —  Continued. 


NujiBER  OF  Tenements 

TO  A  House,  and  Number  of  Booms 

TO  A  Tenement. 


Number  of 
I  Families  bav- 
ins Specified 

Number  of 
I        Rooms 


Two  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room, 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

5  rooms, 

6  rooms, 

7  rooms 

8  rooms, 

9  rooms, 

10  rooms, 

12  rooms, 

Three  Tenements  to  a  House, 

1  room, 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms, 

5  rooms 

6  rooms 

7  rooms 

8  rooms 

Not  stated; 

Four  Tenements  io  a  House. 

1  room, 

2  rooms 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms 

5  rooms, 

6  rooms, 

Five  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room 

2  rooms 

3  rooms 

4  rooms, 

5  rooms, 

6  rooms 

Six  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

5  rooms 

6  rooms, 

Not  stated 

Seven  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms, 

5  rooms 

Eight  Tenements  to  a  House, 

1  room 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms,  ...... 


2 

13 

32 

26 

11 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

338 

6 

56 

130 

100 

31 

9 

2 

2 

2 

272 
12 
60 

107 

72 

17 

4 

181 
7 

53 
57 
43 
20 
1 


67 

107 

20 


48 
53 
12 
4 

149 

5 

46 

60 


Number  of  Persons 


225 

4 

21 

56 

65 

31 

13 

20 

5 

3 

1 


771 

7 

91 

271 

273 

84 

32 

6 

4 

3 

594 

15 

113 

221 

187 
46 
12 

404 
4 

95 
124 
113 

66 


102 

277 

64 

18 

7 

3 

261 
11 
86 

120 
34 
10 

321 

5 

84 

142 


227 

1 

22 

62 

68 

39 

15 

11 

6 

1 

1 

1 

761 

7 

95 

271 

245 

100 

27 

6 

7 

3 

594 
17 
94 
240 
180 
54 


410 
10 
91 

142 


457 

7 

121 

250 

52 

IS 

5 

4 

288 
12 
105 
128 
35 


452 

5 

43 

118 

133 

70 

28 

31 

11 

4 

2 

7 

1,532 

14 

186 

542 

518 

184 

59 

12 

11 


1,188 
32 
207 
461 
367 
100 
21 

814 
14 
186 
266 
211 
134 
3 

937 

16 

223 

527 

116 

36 

12 

7 

549 

23 

191 

248 
69 
18 

653 

8 

163 

293 


Wliole  Num- 
ber of  Rooms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 


26 
96 
104 
65 
30 
28 
24 
9 
10 
12 

1,147 

6 

112 

390 

400 

155 

54 

14 

16 

850 
12 
120 
321 
288 
85 
24 

562 
7 
106 
171 
172 
100 
6 

585 

8 

134 

321 

80 

30 

12 


96 
159 

48 
20 

427 

5 

92 

180 


Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
to  a  Room 


1.14 
2.50 
1.65 
1.23 
1.28 
1.27 
0.93 
1.11 
0.46 
0.44 
0.20 
0.58 

1.34 
2.33 
1.66 
1.39 
1.30 
1.19 
1.09 
0.86 
0.69 


1.40 
2.67 
1.73 
1.44 
1.27 
1.18 
0.88 

1.45 

2.00 
1.75 
1.56 
1.23 
1.34 
0.50 

1.60 
2.00 
1.66 
1.64 
1.45 
1.20 
1.00 


1.65 
2.56 
1.99 
1.56 
1.44 
0.90 

1.53 
1.60 
1.77 
1.63 
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North  Section  —  Concluded. 


Number  of  Tenements 

TO  A  House,  and  Number  or  Rooms 

TO  A  Tenement. 


Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Number  of 
Rooms 


Eight  Tenements  to  a  Rouse  —  Con 

4  rooms 

5  rooms 

Not  stated 

Nine  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room, 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

6  rooms 

Ten  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

6  rooms 

Eleven  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms, 

Twelve  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms 

5  rooms 

Fifteen  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms 

3  rooms 

Sixteen  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

Not  stated 

Seventeen  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms 

5  rooms, 

Ticenty  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms, 


30 


53 

1 

8 

26 

17 

1 

61 

3 

27 

25 

5 

1 

10 
4 
5 
1 

64 
30 
14 
14 


23 

7 
16 

30 

10 

12 

7 

1 

12 
1 

5 
4 
2 

20 
4 

15 
1 


Number  of  Persons 


Males       Females 


71 

18 

1 

134 

1 
15 

67 

48 

3 

108 
3 
46 


82 
15 
2 

109 

1 

12 

49 

43 

4 

113 
2 
51 

47 

11 

2 

19 


153 
33 


243 
2 

27 
116 

91 


221 
5 


155 

132 

287 

63 

46 

109 

31 

29 

60 

38 

41 

79 

23 

16 

39 

49 

57 

106 

12 

12 

24 

37 

45 

82 

64 

71 

135 

16 

21 

37 

29 

26 

55 

16 

21 

37 

3 

3 

6 

22 

22 

44 

1 

1 

2 

11 

7 

18 

6 

11 

17 

4 

3 

7 

44 

46 

90 

8 

10 

18 

33 

34 

67 

3 

2 

5 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Rooms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 


Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
to  a  Room 


120 
30 


169 
1 
16 

78 
68 


158 
3 
54 
75 
20 


27 
8 

15 
4 

188 
60 
42 
56 
30 

62 
14 

48 

84 
20 
36 
28 


1.28 
1.10 


1.44 
2.00 
1.69 
1.49 
1.34 
1.17 

1.40 
1.67 
1.80 
1.28 
1.00 
0.50 

1.19 
1.50 
1.00 
1.25 

1.53 
1.82 
1.43 
1.41 

1.30 

1.71 
1.71 
1.71 

1.61 
1.85 
1.53 
1.32 


1.02 
1.00 
1.20 
1.06 
0.70 

1.58 
2.25 
1.49 
1.25 


The  families  occupying  one  tenement  to  a  house,  which  were  cov- 
ered by  the  canvass,  numbered  64,  inchiding  408  persons,  257  of  whom 
were  males  and  151  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in  these  tene- 
ments was  436,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  0.94,  or 
slightly  less  than  one  person  to  a  room.  Two  families  were  found  occu- 
pying two  rooms  each  and  containing  13  persons,  or  an  average  of  3.25 
persons  to  a  room ;   but  this  case   was  exceptional.     In  houses  of  this 
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class,  that  is  to  say,  one-tenement  houses,  the  largest  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  except  the  case  just  cited,  was  1.46,  this  average  re- 
sulting from  51  persons  occupying  35  rooms  in  tenements  of  five  rooms 
each,  these  51  persons  comprising  seven  families. 

In  houses  containing  two  tenements  to  a  house,  99  families  were 
canvassed,  comprising  452  persons,  225  of  whom  were  males  and  227 
females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in  these  houses  was  396,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  1.14.  In  houses  of  this  kind,  two 
families  were  found  occupying  single-room  tenements,  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  room  in  these  families  being  2.50.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, were  exceptional,  and  in  all  other  instances  the  number  of  persons  to 
a  room  was  below  two. 

In  houses  containing  three  tenements,  338  families  were  canvassed, 
comprising  1,532  persons,  771  being  males  and  761  females.  The  whole 
number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  was  1,147,  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  room  being  1.34.  In  houses  of  this  kind,  six  families 
were  found  occupying  single-room  tenements,  the  average  numl^er  of 
persons  to  a  room  being  2.33,  but  in  all  other  instances  the  number 
of  persons  to  a  room  was  below  two. 

In  houses  containing  four  tenements  each,  272  families  were  can- 
vassed, aggregating  1,188  persons,  the  males  and  females  being  equally 
divided.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  850,  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  1.40.  In  these  houses,  12  families 
were  found  in  single-room  tenements,  averaging  2.67  persons  to  a  room, 
but  in  every  other  case  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  was 
below  two. 

There  were  181  families  canvassed  in  houses  containing  five  tene- 
ments each.  These  families  included  814  persons,  404  being  males  and 
410  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  562,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.45.  In  these  houses,  seven  fami- 
lies were  found  in  single-room  tenements,  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  room,  however,  being  but  two. 

In  houses  containing  six  tenements  each,  212  families  were  canvassed, 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  being  937,  including  480  males  and  457 
females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  was 
585,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  1.60.  Eight  of 
these  families  were  found  in  single-room  tenements,  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  a  room  being  but  two,  however. 

In  seven-tenement  houses,  126  families  were  canvassed,  comprising 
549  persons,  of  whom  261  were  males  and  288  females.  The  aggregate 
number  of  rooms  occupied  was  332,  and  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  room  1.65.  Nine  of  these  families  were  found  in  single-room  tene- 
ments, the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  2.56. 

The  canvass  included  149  families  living  in  houses  containing  eight 
tenements  each.     The  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  these  families  was 
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653,  of  whom  321  were  males  and  332  females.  The  whole  nmnber  of 
rooms  occupied  was  427,  the  averaire  nmnhcr  of  persons  to  a  room  l)cing 
1.53.  Five  families  were  found  in  single-room  tenements  in  these  houses, 
but  the  average  numl^er  of  persons  to  a  room  was  but  1.60. 

In  houses  containing  nine  tenements  each,  53  ftmiilies  were  canvassed, 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  being  243,  including  134  males  and  109 
females.  The  whole  numljcr  of  rooms  occupied  l)y  these  families  was 
169,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.44.  In  houses  of 
this  class,  only  one  family,  consisting  of  two  persons,  was  found  occupy- 
ing but  one  room. 

In  houses  containing  10  tenements  each,  61  fiunilies  were  canvassed, 
including  221  persons,  108  being  males  and  113  females.  These  families 
occupied  in  the  aggregate  158  rooms,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
room  being  1.40.  In  all  cases  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
room  in  these  houses  was  below  two,  although  three  families  were  found 
occupying  single-room  tenements. 

There  were  10  families  canvassed  in  houses  containins;  11  tenements 
each,  these  ftimilies  comprising  32  persons,  13  of  whom  were  males  and 
19  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  27,  or  an  average 
of  1.19  persons  per  room.  No  single-room  tenements  were  canvassed  in 
these  houses. 

There  were  64  families  canvassed  in  houses  containing  12  tenements 
each.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  these  families  was  287,  in- 
cluding 155  males  and  132  females.  The  aggregate  number  of  rooms 
occupied  was  188,  and  the  average  numl)er  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.53. 
There  were  no  single-room  tenements  canvassed  in  these  houses,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  all  cases  was  below  two. 

In  houses  containing  15  tenements  each,  23  families  were  canv^assed, 
comprising  106  persons,  of  whom  49  were  males  and  57  females.  The 
whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  62,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  room,  1.71. 

There  were  30  families  canvassed  in  houses  containing  16  tenements 
each,  the  total  numl^er  included  in  these  families  being  135,  of  whom 
64  were  males  and  71  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied 
was  84,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.61. 

In  houses  containing  17  tenements  each,  12  families  were  canvassed, 
comprising  44  persons,  the  males  and  females  being  equally  divided. 
The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  43,  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  1.02. 

The  largest  numljer  of  tenements  in  any  single  house  within  the  ter- 
ritory canvassed  was  found  to  be  20,  and  in  these  20-tenement  houses  20 
families  were  canvassed,  including  90  persons,  of  whom  44  were  males 
and  46  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  57,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.58.  No  single-room  tenements 
were  canvassed  in  houses  containing  15,  16,  17,  or  20  tenements  to  a 
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house,  but  in  the  20-tenement  houses  four  families  were  found,  each  of 
whom  occupied  a  two-room  tenement,  and  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  room  in  these  tenements  was  2.25.  In  the  entire  number  of  tene- 
ments canvassed  there  were  but  35  families  out  of  1,714,  the  total  number 
of  families  canvassed,  which  occupied  tenements  in  which  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  was  greater  than  two.  Of  these  familes,  29 
occupied  single-room  tenements. 

In  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891  conducted  by  the  Bureau,  there 
were,  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  present  canvass,  184  families 
occupying  tenements  in  which  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room 
was  greater  than  two,  and  these  families  constituted  9.11  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  families  residing  in  rented  tenements  within  this  district. 
In  the  present  canvass,  the  number  of  such  families  forms  2.04  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  families  considered. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  houses  of  a  given  class,  for  ex- 
ample, all  having  one  tenement  each,  or  all  having  two  tenements  each, 
varies  considerably  from  that  obtained  when  each  of  the  diiferent  Idnds 
of  tenements  within  such  houses  are  considered  independently.  Thus, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  all  the  one- 
tenement  houses  being  considered,  is  0.94,  or  less  than  one,  there  are  a 
number  of  tenements  witliin  the  one-tenement  houses  which  show  a  much 
higher  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room.  Of  these,  the  two-room 
tenements  previously  cited  stand  at  the  head,  with  an  average  of  3.25 
persons  to  a  room. 

Disregarding,  however,  the  variation  within  the  classes,  we  may 
make  a  comparison  of  all  the  tenements  aggregated  in  the  different  classes, 
with  similar  information  obtained  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891. 

In  1891  a  certain  number  of  tenement  houses  was  returned  as  occu- 
pied by  the  owner  but  having  also  within  them  rented  tenements.  As 
this  discrimination  was  not  made  in  1898  the  houses  thus  returned  in 
1891  have  been  placed  in  the  classes  to  which  they  belong;  for  example, 
under  the  designations,  two  tenements  to  a  house,  three  tenements  to  a 
house,  etc.  in  these  and  subsequent  tables  having  the  same  form. 

The  fiojures  for  1891  are  given  in  the  following'  table : 

O  O  O 


Tenement  House  Census  of  1891 

Number  of  Tenements  to  a  house. 

Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Tenements 

Number  of  Persons 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Kooms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 

Average 
Number  of 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Persons 
to  a  Koom 

One  tenement  to  a  house, 
Two  tenements  to  a  house,     • 
Three  tenements  to  a  house,  . 
Four  tenements  to  a  house,    . 
Five  tenements  to  a  house,     . 
Six  tenements  to  a  house, 

154 
213 
496 
331 
208 
192 

535 
493 
1,047 
740 
409 
401 

448 
534 
1,130 
694 
443 
364 

983 
1,027 
2,177 
1,434 

852 
765 

895 
852 
1,706 
966 
537 
513 

1.10 
1.21 
1.28 
1.48 
1.59 
1.49 
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Number  op  Tenements  to  a  House. 


Seven  tenements  to  a  houae,  . 
Eight  tenements  to  a  house,  . 
Nine  tenements  to  a  house,    . 
Ten  tenements  to  a  house, 
Eleven  tenements  to  a  house, 
Twelve  tenements  to  a  house, 
Thirteen  tenements  to  a  house, 
Fifteen  tenements  to  a  house,  • 
Sixteen  tenements  to  a  house. 
Seventeen  tenements  to  a  house, 
Nineteen  tenements  to  a  house. 
Twenty  tenements  to  a  house. 

Totals 


Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ins;  Specified 

Tenements 


121 
139 
42 
55 
10 

26 

15 

18 


2,020 


Tenement  House  Census  of  1891 


Numbee  of  Persons 


234 
283 
100 
118 
15 

51 

27 

44 


4,497 


249 

273 

81 

130 


4,496 


483 
556 
181 
248 
41 

102 

55 


8,993 


Whole  Xum- 
ber  of  Rooms 

In  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 


306 
351 

95 
156 

24 

80 
38 
52 


6,571 


Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
to  a  Boom 


1.58 
1.58 
1.91 
1.59 
1.71 

1.28 

1.45 

1.71 


1.37 


The  next  table  gives  similar  information  for  1898. 


Canvass 

OF  1898 

Number  of  Tenements  to  a  House. 

Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Tenements 

Number  of  Persons 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Rooms 

ill  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 

Average 
Number  of 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Persons 
to  a  Room 

One  tenement  to  a  house, 

64 

257 

151 

408 

436 

0.94 

Two  tenements  to  a  house,     . 

99 

225 

227 

452 

396 

1.14 

Three  tenements  to  a  house,  . 

338 

771 

761 

1,532 

1,147 

1.34 

Four  tenements  to  a  house,    . 

272 

594 

594 

1,188 

850 

1.40 

Five  tenements  to  a  house,     . 

181 

404 

410 

814 

562 

1.45 

Six  tenements  to  a  house, 

212 

480 

457 

937 

585 

1.60 

Seven  tenements  to  a  house,  . 

126 

261 

288 

549 

332 

1.65 

Eight  tenements  to  a  house,  . 

149 

321 

332 

653 

427 

1.53 

Nine  tenements  to  a  house,    . 

53 

134 

109 

243 

169 

1.44 

Ten  tenements  to  a  house, 

61 

108 

113 

221 

158 

1.40 

Eleven  tenements  to  a  house. 

10 

13 

19 

32 

27 

1.19 

Twelve  tenements  to  a  house. 

64 

155 

132 

287 

188 

1.53 

Thirteen  tenements  to  a  house. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

Fifteen  tenements  to  a  house. 

23        1 

49 

57 

106 

62 

1.71 

Sixteen  tenements  to  a  house. 

30 

64 

71 

135 

84 

1.61 

Seventeen  tenements  to  a  house. 

12 

22 

22 

44 

43 

1.02 

Nineteen  tenements  to  a  house, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Twenty  tenements  to  a  house. 

20 

44 

46 

90 

57 

1.58 

Totals 

1,714 

3,902 

3,7S9 

7,691 

5,523 

1.39 

These  tables  show  that  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891  there 
were  2,020  families  canvassed  upon  the  territory  in  the  North  Section, 
while  but  1,714  families  were  included  in  the  canvass  of  1898.  When  all 
these  families  were  considered  in  1891,  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
a  room  was  found  to  be  1.37,  and  the  corresponding  average  derived  from 
,the  canvass  of  1898  was  found  to  be  1.39,  indicatino;  no  material  change  in 
conditions  when  all  the  families  are  taken  into  account.  Slight  changes 
will  be  observed,  however,  when  tenements  of  the  different  classes  are 
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considered.  Thus,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  the 
one-tenement  houses  in  1891  was  1.10,  and  the  corresponding  average 
in  1898  is  0.94,  indicating  a  slightly  less  crowded  condition  in  these 
tenements. 

In  several  other  cases  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in 
certain  kinds  of  tenement  houses  was  found  to  be  liigher  in  1891  than 
in  1898,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  instances  where  the 
higher  average  appears  in  1898.  For  example,  in  the  houses  containing 
six  tenements  each,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  1891  was 
1.49,  while  the  corresponding  average  in  the  canvass  of  1898  was  found 
to  be  1.60.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  all  the  changes  in  detail,  as 
they  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  tables. 

The  following  table  presents    the  general  statistics  for  the   South 

Section  for  1898  : 

South  Section. 


Number  of  Tenements 

TO  A  House,  and  Ndmber  of  Kooms 

TO  A  Tenement. 


Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Kumber  of 
Kooms 


One  Tenement  to  a  House. 

5  rooms 

6  roome 

7  rooms, 

5  rooms 

9  rooms, 

10  rooms, 

11  rooms, 

12  rooms, 

13  rooms, 

16  rooms 

17  rooms 

Two  Tenements  to  a  House. 

1  room 

2  rooms, 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms, 

6  rooms, 

6  rooms 

7  rooms 

8  rooms 

9  rooms, 

10  rooms, 

11  rooms, 

12  rooms 

14  rooms 

Three  Tenements  to  a  House. 

2  rooms 

3  rooms, 

4  rooms, 

5  rooms 

6  rooms 

7  rooms 

8  rooms, 

9  rooms, 

13  rooms 


29 
2 
4 
1 
4 
3 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

55 
3 
7 

11 
5 
5 
8 
2 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

53 
8 
10 
20 
7 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


Number  of  Persons 

Males 

Females 

Total 

144 

107 

251 

6 

5 

10 

8 

10 

18 

4 

5 

9 

14 

15 

29 

9 

9 

18 

35 

27 

62 

5 

6 

11 

4 

2 

6 

25 

8 

33 

8 

6 

14 

27 

14 

41 

140 

152 

292 

1 

4 

5 

8 

14 

22 

20 

23 

43 

4 

11 

15 

15 

20 

35 

17 

22 

39 

4 

6 

10 

29 

10 

39 

2 

11 

13 

19 

18 

37 

7 

3 

10 

9 

6 

15 

5 

4 

9 

118 

135 

253 

15 

17 

32 

12 

18 

30 

41 

47 

88 

18 

27 

45 

3 

5 

8 

2 

1 

3 

10 

4 

14 

13 

12 

25 

4 

4 

8 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Kooms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 


282 
10 
24 
7 
32 
27 
70 
11 
12 
39 
16 
34 

292 
3 
14 
33 
20 
25 
48 
14 
40 
18 
40 
11 
12 
14 

230 
16 
30 
80 
35 
6 

16 
27 
13 


Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
to  a  Room 


0.89 
1.00 
0.75 
1.29 
0.91 
0.67 
0.89 
1.00 
0.50 
0.85 
0.88 
1.21 

l.OO 
1.67 
1.57 
1.30 
0.75 
1.40 
0.81 
0,71 
0.98 
0.72 
0.93 
0.91 
1.25 
0.64 

1.10 
2.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.29 
1.33 
0.43 
0.88 
0.93 
0.62 
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South  Section  —  Concluded. 


Ndmbek  or  Tenements 

Number  of 
Families  hav- 
in«  Specified 

Number  of 
Kooms 

NuMBEK  OF  Persons 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Kooms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 

Average 
Number  of 

TO  A  House,  and  Number  of  Uooms 
TO  A  Tenement. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Persons 
to  a  Koom 

Foxir  Tenements  to  a  House. 

38 

68 

86 

154 

138 

1.12 

1  room 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1.00 

2  rootuB 

7 

7 

12 

19 

14 

1.36 

3  rooms 

3 

8 

9 

17 

9 

1.89 

4  rooms, 

24 

46 

60 

106 

96 

1.10 

6  rooms, 

3 

7 

4 

11 

18 

0.61 

Five  Tenements  to  a  House. 

59 

95 

112 

207 

182 

1.14 

1  room 

9 

8 

13 

21 

g 

2.33 

2  rooms, 

11 

15 

13 

28 

22 

1.27 

3  rooms 

14 

19 

33 

52 

42 

1.24 

4  rooms 

19 

40 

41 

81 

76 

1.07 

6  rooms, 

5 

11 

9 

20 

25 

0.80 

8  rooms 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

0,63 

Six  Tenements  to  a  House, 

58 

68 

103 

171 

151 

1.13 

10 

4 

9 

13 

10 

1.30 

2  rooms, 

22 

26 

37 

63 

44 

1.43 

17 

23 

37 

60 

51 

1.18 

4  rooms 

8 

14 

18 

32 

32 

1.00 

14  rooms, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

14 

0.21 

21 

32 

34 

66 

57 

1.16 

1  room 

4 

4 

3 

7 

4 

1.75 

2  rooms, 

11 

13 

19 

32 

22 

1.45 

3  rooms 

3 

6 

6 

12 

9 

1.33 

4  rooms 

2 

8 

4 

12 

8 

1.50 

14  rooms, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

14 

0.21 

Eight  Tenements  to  a  House. 

22 

32 

31 

63 

52 

1.21 

10 

12 

9 

21 

10 

2.10 

2  rooms 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1.00 

3 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1.22 

4  rooms, 

6 

9 

14 

23 

24 

0.96 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

0.80 

8 

4 

12 

16 

13 

1.23 

1  room, 

5 

- 

6 

6 

5 

1.20 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1.50 

S  rooms, 

2 

3 

4 

7 

6 

1.17 

Ten  Tenements  to  a  House, 

10 

15 

11 

26 

22 

1.18 

1  room 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1.00 

2  rooms, 

8 

2 

8 

10 

16 

0.63 

1 

13 

2 

15 

5 

3.00 

8 

16 

16 

32 

35 

0.91 

4  rooms, 

5 

7 

8 

15 

20 

0.75 

3 

9 

8 

17 

15 

1.13 

In  tenements  containing  one  tenement  to  a  house,  29  families  were 
canvassed,  including  251  persons,  144  of  whom  were  males  and  107 
females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  famihes  was 
282,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  0.89.  In  houses 
containing  two  tenements  each,  55  families  were  canvassed,  including  292 
persons,  140  of  whom  were  males  and  152  females.  The  whole  number 
of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  was  292,  the  average  number  of 
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persons  to  a  room  being  one.  In  three-tenement  houses  53  families  were 
canvassed,  including  253  persons,  118  of  whom  were  males  and  135 
females.  These  families  occupied  230  rooms,  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room  being  1.10.  There  were  38  families  canvassed  in 
houses  containing  four  tenements  each,  the  total  number  of  persons 
within  these  families  beino-  154,  includino;  68  males  and  8Q  females.  The 
total  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  138,  and  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  1.12. 

In  five-tenement  houses  59  families  were  canvassed,  including  207 
persons,  of  whom  95  were  males  and  112  females.  These  families  occu- 
pied 182  rooms,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  1.14. 
In  houses  containing  six  tenements  58  families  were  canvassed,  including 
171  persons,  of  whom  68  were  males  and  103  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  rooms  occupied  was  151,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
room,  1.13.  In  houses  containing  seven  tenements  each,  21  families  were 
canvassed,  including  66  persons,  32  of  whom  were  males  and  34  females. 
The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  57,  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room  being  1.16. 

There  were  22  families  canvassed  in  houses  containing  eight  tene- 
ments each.  These  families  included  63  persons,  32  of  whom  were  males 
and  31  females.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  52,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.21.  Eight  families  were  can- 
vassed in  houses  containino;  nine  tenements  to  a  house.  These  families 
included  16  persons,  of  whom  four  were  males  and  12  females.  The 
whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  13,  and  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  room,  1.23. 

In  houses  containing  10  tenements  each,  10  families  were  canvassed, 
including  26  persons,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  11  females.  The 
whole  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  these  families  was  22,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  to  a  room,  1.18.  In  houses  containing  11  tene- 
ments each,  eight  families  were  canvassed,  including  32  persons,  the  males 
and  females  being  equally  divided.  These  families  occupied  35  rooms, 
the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  0.91. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  families  canvassed  on  this  territory,  43 
were  found  occupying  single-room  tenements,  distributed  as  follows  :  In 
houses  containing  two  tenements  each,  three ;  in  houses  containing  four 
tenements  each,  one ;  in  houses  containing  five  tenements  each,  nine ;  in 
houses  containing  six  tenements  each,  10  ;  in  houses  containing  seven 
tenements  each,  four;  in  houses  containing  eight  tenements  each,  10;  in 
houses  containing  nine  tenements  each,  five ;  in  houses  containing  10 
tenements  each,  one.  In  only  three  instances,  however,  was  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  found  to  rise  above  two,  these  averages 
resulting  from  the  occupancy  of  nine  rooms  by  nine  families,  each  having 
a  single  room,  in  houses  containing  five  tenements  each,  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  2.33  ;  the  occupancy  of  10  rooms  by 
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10  families,  one  room  to  each  family,  in  houses  containing  eight  tene- 
ments each,  the  average  nmiiber  of  persons  to  a  room  being  2.10;  and 
the  occupancy  of  five  rooms  by  a  single  family  in  a  house  containing  10 
tenements,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  being  three. 

In  the  tenement  house  census  conducted  by  the  Bureau,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  the  numl^er  of  families  occupying  tenements  in 
which  the  average  numlier  of  persons  to  a  room  was  greater  than  two  was 
found  to  be  two,  or  0.46  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families.  In 
the  present  canvass  the  number  of  ftimilies  occupying  tenements  in  wliich 
the  average  number  of  persons  was  greater  than  two  is  20  or  5.54  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  canvassed.  The  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  room  in  tenements  of  different  classes  within  the  territory  covered 
by  the  present  canvass  as  shown  in  1891  appears  in  the  following  table: 


Tenement  House  Census  of  1891 

Number  of  Tenements  to  a  House. 

Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified 

Tenements 

Number  of  Peesoss 

Whole  Num- 
ber of  Konms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 

Average 
Number  of 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Persons 
to  a  Koom 

One  tenement  to  a  house, 
Two  tenements  to  a  houee, 
Three  tenements  to  a  house, 
Four  tenements  to  a  bouse, 
Five  tenements  to  a  house, 
Bis  tenements  to  a  house. 
Seven  tenements  to  a  house. 
Eight  tenements  to  a  house, 
Nine  tenements  to  a  house, 
Ten  tenements  to  a  house. 
Eleven  tenements  to  a  house, 

35 

56 

41 

115 

79 
42 
43         i 

8 

6 

7 

138 

123 

72 

216 

101 

58 

36 

4 

5 

7 

122 

138 

87 

228 

142 

62 

64 

14 

8 

12 

260 

261 

159 

444 

243 

120 

100 

18 

13 

19 

306 

268 

154 

391 

239 

88 

92 

15 

14 

17 

0.85 
0.97 
1.03 
1.14 
1.02 
1.36 
1.09 
1.20 
0.93 
1.12 

Totals,     . 

432 

760 

877 

1,637 

1,584 

1.03 

The  next  table  gives  similar  information  for  1898. 


Number  of  Tenements  to  a  House. 


One  tenement  to  a  house, 
Two  tenements  to  a  house, 
Three  tenements  to  a  house, 
Four  tenements  to  a  house. 
Five  tenements  to  a  house. 
Six  tenements  to  a  house. 
Seven  tenements  to  a  house, 
Eight  tenements  to  a  house, 
Nine  tenements  to  a  house. 
Ten  tenements  to  a  house. 
Eleven  tenements  to  a  bouse. 

Totals,     . 


Canvass  of  1898 


Number  of 
Families  hav- 
ing Specified  i 
Tenements 


Number  of  Persons 


144 
140 
118 

68 
95 
68 
32 
32 
4 
15 
16 

732 


107 

152 

135 

86 

112 

103 

34 

31 

12 

11 

16 

799 


251 

292 

253 

154 

207 

171 

66 

63 

16 

26 

32 

1,531 


Whole  Num- 
ber of  Booms 

in  all  Tene- 
ments 

Considered 


282 

292 

230 

138 

182 

151 

57 

52 

13 

22 

35 

1,454 


Average 
Number  of 

Persons 
to  a  Koom 


0.89 
1.00 
1.10 
1.12 
l.U 
1.13 
1.16 
1.21 
1.23 
1.18 
0.91 

1.05 
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The  whole  number  of  families  canvassed  upon  this  territory  in  the  tene- 
ment house  census  of  1891  was  432,  while  the  number  canvassed  in  1898 
was  361.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  all  the  families 
being  taken  into  account,  was  found  to  be  1.03  in  1891,  and  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  in  1898  was  1.05,  showing  practically  no  change  in 
conditions  when  all  the  families  are  considered. 

In  some  of  the  tenement  houses  of  different  classes,  however,  changes 
of  more  importance  appear.  Thus,  in  houses  containing  three  tenements 
each,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  shown  in  1891  was  1.03, 
the  average  in  1898  being  1.10.  In  the  five-tenement  houses,  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  1891  was  1.02,  and  in  1898,  1.14.  In 
houses  containing  nine  tenements  each,  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
a  room  was  0.93  in  1891,  while  the  average  disclosed  in  1898  was  1.23. 
These  are  the  more  important  instances  in  which  a  higher  average  was 
found  in  1898  than  in  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  room  in  houses  containing  six  tenements  each  in  1891  was 
1.36,  while  the  average  in  1898  in  houses  of  this  class  was  1.13. 

Sanitary  Conditions. 
The  following  table  relates  to  the  sanitary  conditions  in   1898  of 
the  tenements,  both  outside  and  inside,  the  inside  conditions  being  classi- 
fied as  to  lio-ht  and  air,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness. 


Sanitary  Conditions. 


North  Section, 
Excellent, 

Good 

Fair 

Poor,        .       .       .       . 

Bad 

Not  stated, 

South  Section. 
Excellent, 
Good,       .       .       .       . 

Fair 

Poor,         .        .        .        . 

Bad 

Not  stated, 


Outside  Sanitaet  Condition 


Number 

of 
Families 


1,714 
165 
681 
609 
208 
45 
6 

361 
1 

132 
157 

62 


3,902 

371 

1,506 

1,430 

483 

99 

13 

732 

2 

265 

295 

154 

15 

1 


3,789 

370 

1,537 

1,321 

453 

98 

10 

799 

2 

298 

318 

162 

18 

1 


Both 

Sexes 


7,691 

741 

3,043 

2,751 

936 

197 

23 

1,531 
4 
563 
613 
316 
33 
2 


Ifumberof    ji^ies    Females       ?oth 
Families  Sexes 


Inside  Sanitabt  Condition 


Light  and  Air 


1,714 
201 
640 
648 
177 
42 
6 

361 

7 

127 

164 

56 

5 

2 


3,902 

440 

1,457 

1,445 

453 

94 

13 

732 

19 

257 

347 

98 

10 

1 


3,789 

462 

1,393 

1,457 

381 

86 

10 

799 

22 

300 

339 

120 

14 

4 


7,691 

902 

2,850 

2,902 

834 

180 

23 

1,531 

41 

557 

686 

218 

24 

5 
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Sanitary  Conditions. 


North  Section, 
Excellent, 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Bad 

Not  stated, 

South  Section. 
Excellent,         . 

Good 

Fair 

Poor,         .... 

Bad, 

Not  stated, 


Inside  Sanitaey  Condition— Con. 


Ventilation 


Number  of 
Families 


1,714 
185 
580 
703 
204 
36 
6 

361 

7 
97 
147 


3,902 

411 

1,286 

1,617 

495 


732 

19 

189 

317 

175 

10 

22 


3,789 

420 

1,257 

1,595 

433 

74 

10 

799 

22 

237 

304 

204 

16 

16 


Both 
Sexes 


7,691 

831 

2,543 

3,212 

928 

154 

23 

1,531 
41 

426 

621 

379 

26 

38 


Cleanliness 


Number  of 
Families 


1,714 
114 

459 

764 

324 

47 

6 

361 

11 

154 

143 

33 

6 

14 


3,902 
230 
966 

1,767 

812 

114 

13 

732 
30 
301 
274 
83 
11 
33 


3,789 

245 

1,027 

1,694 

721 

92 

10 


29 
357 
289 
73 
15 
36 


Both 

Sexes 


7,691 

475 

1,993 

3,461 

1,533 

206 

23 

1,531 
59 
658 
563 
156 
26 


The  grading  of  the  tenements  with  respect  to  sanitary  conditions  is 
made  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  tenement  house  census 
conducted  in  1891,  and  it  is  proper  to  explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  "  excellent,"  "good,"  "fair,"  "  poor,"  and  "  bad,"  employed  in 
classifying  the  tenements.  This  can  be  done  l)y  quoting  from  the  tene- 
ment house  census  the  following  statements  : 

Whether  a  given  tenement  should  be  placed  in  one  or  another  of  these  classes  was, 
of  course,  primarily  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  canvassers  who  first  visited  the 
premises.  These  canvassers  were  all  carefully  instructed  according  to  an  outline 
scheme  covering  every  phase  of  the  problem,  and  intended  to  guide  them  in  character- 
izing the  tenements.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  classify  those  at  either  extremity  of 
the  scale ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  which  should  be  characterized  as  excellent  or 
bad.  The  other  grades  represent  conditions  between  these  extremes,  and  tlie  work 
of  accurate  classification  requires  considerable  discrimination.  Frequently  a  tenement 
is  upon  the  border  line  separating  one  class  from  another.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  in 
the  main  excellent,  but  may  have  some  slight  drawback  that  to  the  mind  of  the  investi- 
gator requires  it  to  be  classed  as  merely  good.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tenement  at  the 
other  extreme  may  have  redeeming  features  that  fairly  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  poor 
rather  than  as  absolutely  bad.  Probably  no  two  persons  would  independently  arrive  at 
exactly  the  same  conclusions  in  all  these  cases,  but,  wherever  it  appeared,  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  original  investigators,  that  especially  objectionable  conditions  existed,  the 
territory  was  subsequently  canvassed  by  difterent  persons  whose  reports,  made  without 
knowledge  of  those  previously  rendei'ed,  wei-e  carefully  compared  with  the  results  of 
the  original  inquiry  in  order  that  every  point  might  be  verified.* 

As  to  "  outside  sanitary  condition  "  it  may  in  general  be  said  that  wherever  sur- 
roundings were  thoroughly  good,  the  streets  and  sidewalks  clean,  the  buildings  provided 
with  ample  yards  which  were  neatly  kept,  the  houses  so  located  as  to  have  plenty  of 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  the  districts  provided  with  proper  facilities  for  drainage,  the 
tenements  were  classed  as  excellent.     The  opposite  of  these  conditions  was  considered 


*  This  verification  of  the  first  reports  of  the  canvassers  applies  only  to  the  tenement  house  cen- 
sus of  1891.  For  obvious  reasons  the  same  plan  could  not  be  followed  in  the  wholly  voluntary  canvass 
made  by  the  students  in  1898. 
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bad,  while  the  classes  between  excellent  and  bad  represent  tenements  whose  surround- 
ings vaiy  in  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  extreme  standards  adopted. 

With  respect  to  "inside  sanitary  condition"  three  different  groups  appear.  The 
first  of  these  relates  to  facilities  for  light  and  air ;  the  second  to  ventilation ;  and  the 
third  to  cleanliness.  As  before,  the  characterization  "  excellent"  in  each  of  these  groups 
implies  that  the  tenements  were  beyond  criticism  or  not  open  to  improvement ;  the  term 
"bad"  implies  that  they  were  dark,  over-crowded,  deficient  in  ventilation,  and  filthy; 
while  the  intermediate  classes  represent  intermediate  conditions. 

In  classifying  the  tenements  as  to  "light  and  air"  their  general  aspect  was  noted, 
excellence  implying  that  the  rooms  opened  upon  wide  streets,  large  yards,  or  unoccu- 
pied spaces,  while  tenements  at  the  opposite  extreme  were  upon  narrow  alleys  or  courts, 
or  were  so  surrounded  by  buildings  as  to  be  insuflBciently  lighted  or  greatly  restricted  in 
adjacent  air  space. 

Under  "  ventilation  "  particular  facilities  for  communicating  with  the  outer  air  were 
noted,  and  the  number  of  windows,  the  presence  or  absence  of  living  or  sleeping  rooms 
without  exterior  windows,  the  location  of  water  closets  with  respect  to  living  rooms,  and 
with  respect  to  the  outer  air,  the  provision  of  air  shafts,  whether  or  not  cellars  were 
provided  with  proper  windows,  or  such  other  points  as  bore  directly  upon  the  subject 
were  considered. 

With  respect  to  "cleanliness"  the  condition  of  halls,  stairways,  living  rooms, 
cellars,  water  closets,  and  privies  was  considered,  together  with  such  other  points 
within  the  tenement  and  building  as  were  indicative  of  conditions  under  this  head.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  term  "  sanitary  "  is  used  throughout  in  a  broad 
or  general  sense,  which  is  sufiiciently  obvious  from  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given 

With  this  explanation  we  may  consider  the  facts  presented  in  the 
table  on  pages  87  and  88.  Upon  the  territory  canvassed  in  the  North  Sec- 
tion, the  whole  number  of  families  visited  was  1,714.  These  families  in- 
cluded 7,691  persons,  of  whom  3,902  were  males  and  3,789  females.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  families  thus  canvassed,  165  were  found  in  tenements 
classed  as  excellent  with  respect  to  outside  sanitary  condition,  681  in 
tenements  classed  as  good,  609  in  tenements  classed  as  fair,  208  in  tene- 
ments classed  as  poor,  and  45  in  tenements  classed  as  bad. 

Passing  to  inside  sanitary  condition  and  considering  the  subject  of 
light  and  air,  201  families  were  found  in  tenements  classed  as  excellent  in 
this  respect,  640  in  tenements  classed  as  good,  648  in  tenements  classed 
as  fair,  177  in  tenements  classed  as  poor,  and  42  in  tenements  classed  as 
bad.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  185  families  were  found  in  tenements 
classed  as  excellent,  580  in  tenements  classed  as  good,  703  in  tene- 
ments classed  as  fair,  204  in  tenements  classed  as  poor,  and  36  in  tene- 
ments classed  as  bad.  As  to  cleanliness,  114  families  were  found  in 
tenements  classed  as  excellent,  459  in  tenements  classed  as  good,  764 
in  tenements  classed  as  fair,  324  in  tenements  classed  as  poor,  and  47  in 
tenements  classed  as  liad.  There  were  six  families  for  which  the  infor- 
mation as  to  sanitary  conditions  was  not  stated. 

In  order  to  permit  comparisons  with  the  results  of  the  tenement 
house  census  with  respect  to  the  points  contained  in  this  table,  we  may 
say  that  upon  the  territory  covered  by  the  present  canvass  the  following 
results  were  shown  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891. 
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The  whole  numl)er  of  families  canvassed  was  2,020,  and  the  percent- 
ages of  the  whole  numljer  residing  in  tenements  of  the  different  classes 
as  regards  outside  sanitary  condition  were  as  follows:  Excellent,  0.64 
l^er  cent;  good,  47.87  per  cent;  fair,  32.08  per  cent;  poor,  16.49  per 
cent;  bad,  2.92  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  the  whole  numljer  of  fam- 
ilies covered  in  the  present  canvass  similarly  classed  is  as  follows  :  Excel- 
lent, 9.63  per  cent;  good,  39.73  per  cent;  fair,  35.53  per  cent;  poor, 
12.14  percent;  bad,  2.63  percent. 

With  respect  to  inside  sanitary  condition,  under  the  head  of  light 
and  air,  the  tenement  house  census  showed  the  following  percentages  of 
the  whole  number  of  families  in  tenements  of  the  different  classes  :  Ex- 
cellent, 1.19  per  cent;  good,  62.03  percent;  fair,  21.58  percent;  poor, 
13.96  per  cent;  bad,  1.24  per  cent.  In  the  present  canvass,  the  percent- 
ages of  the  whole  number  of  families  similarly  obtained  are  as  follows  : 
Excellent,  11.73  percent;  good,  37.34  percent;  fair,  37.81  percent; 
poor,  10.33  per  cent;  l)ad,  2.45  per  cent. 

As  to  ventilation,  the  percentages  of  families  residing  in  tenements 
of  the  different  classes  as  shown  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891 
were  as  follows:  Excellent,  0.94  percent;  good,  63.47  percent;  fair, 
20.89  per  cent;  poor,  13.51  per  cent;  bad,  1.19  per  cent.  In  the 
present  canvass,  the  percentages  are  as  follows:  Excellent,  10.79  per 
cent;  good,  33.84  per  cent;  fair,  41.02  per  cent;  poor,  11.90  per  cent; 
bad,  2.10  per  cent. 

As  to  cleanliness,  the  percentages  derived  from  the  tenement  house 
census  of  1891  were  as  follows  :  Excellent,  3.07  per  cent ;  good,  50.89  per 
cent ;  fair,  26.68  per  cent ;  poor,  17.72  per  cent ;  bad,  1.64  per  cent ;  and 
from  the  present  canvass  as  follows  :  Excellent,  6.65  percent ;  good,  26.78 
per  cent ;  fair,  44.57  per  cent ;  poor,  18.90  per  cent ;  bad,  2.74  per  cent. 

Within  the  South  Section,  there  were,  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
table,  361  families  included,  comprising  1,531  persons,  732  of  whom 
were  males  and  799  females.  Of  these  families,  the  number  residing 
in  tenements  of  the  different  classes  with  respect  to  outside  sanitary 
condition  was  as  follows:  Excellent,  one;  good,  132;  fair,  157;  poor, 
62  ;  bad,  eight.  With  respect  to  inside  sanitary  condition,  under  the 
head  of  light  and  air,  the  numbers  are  as  follows  :  Excellent,  seven ; 
good,  127;  fair,  164;  poor,  56;  bad,  five.  As  to  ventilation,  the  num- 
bers are  as  follows :  Excellent,  seven  ;  good,  97  ;  fair,  147  ;  poor,  98  ; 
bad,  six ;  and  with  respect  to  cleanliness,  as  follows :  Excellent,  11 ; 
good,  154 ;  fair,  143  ;  poor,  33  ;  bad,  six. 

The  results  of  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891  within  the  same 
territory  showed  that  the  following  numbers  of  families  were  living  in 
tenements  of  each  class  with  respect  to  outside  sanitary  condition  :  Ex- 
cellent, none ;  good,  33  ;  fair,  340  ;  poor,  26  ;  bad,  33.  As  to  inside 
sanitary  condition,  under  the  head  of  light  and  air,  the  number  of  tene- 
ments in  each  class  was  as  follows  :    Excellent,  none ;    good,  141 ;  fair. 
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259;  poor,  five;  bad,  27.  As  to  ventilation,  excellent,  none;  good, 
140 ;  fair,  260 ;  poor,  five ;  bad,  27  :  and  as  to  cleanliness,  excellent, 
none;  good,  93;  fair,  292;  poor,  20;   bad,  27. 

These  numbers  afford  a  basis  of  percentages  which  may  be  compared 
with  percentages  similarly  obtained  in  the  present  canvass.  In  the  tene- 
ment house  census,  of  the  whole  number  of  families  canvassed,  7.64  per 
cent  were  found  in  tenements  classed  as  good  with  respect  to  outside  san- 
itary condition ;  78.70  percent  in  tenements  classed  as  fair;  6.02  per 
cent  in  tenements  classed  as  poor;  and  7.64  per  cent  in  tenements 
classed  as  bad.  In  the  present  canvass,  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
number  of  families  considered  are  as  follows  :  In  tenements  classed  as 
excellent,  0.28  per  cent;  good,  36.57  per  cent;  fair,  43.49  per  cent; 
poor,  17.17  per  cent;  bad,  2.22  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  inside  sanitary  condition,  under  the  head  of  light 
and  air,  the  percentages  of  families  in  the  different  classes,  as  shown  by  the 
tenement  house  census,  were  as  follows:  Excellent,  none;  good,  32.64; 
fair,  59.95  ;  poor,  1.16  ;  bad,  6.25  ;  and  in  the  present  canvass,  as  follows  : 
Excellent,  1.94;  good,  35.18;  fair,  45.43;  poor,  15.51;  bad,  1.39. 

As  to  ventilation,  the  percentages  from  the  tenement  house  census 
are  as  follows:  Excellent,  none;  good,  32.41;  fair,  60.18;  poor,  1.16; 
bad,  6.25  ;  and  in  the  present  canvass,  as  follows  :  Excellent,  1.93  ;  good, 
26.87;  fair,  40.72;  poor,  27.15;  bad,  1.66. 

As  to  cleanliness,  the  percentages  from  the  tenement  house  census 
are  as  follows:  Excellent,  none;  good,  21.53;  fair,  67.59;  poor,  4.63; 
bad,  6.25  ;  and  from  the  present  canvass,  excellent,  3.05  ;  good,  42.66  ; 
fair,  39.61;  poor,  9.14;  bad,  1.66. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  tenements  classed  as  excellent,  good,  or  fair,  need 
not  specially  engage  attention.  The  tenements  designated  as  poor  or  bad, 
however,  form  a  class  by  themselves  and  include  all  tenements  open  to 
serious  criticism.  They  may,  therefore,  be  combined  for  further  consid- 
eration. This  is  done  in  a  series  of  tables,  the  first  of  which,  next  pre- 
sented, shows  the  results  of  the  recent  canvass  with  respect  to  families 
residing  in  tenements  having  poor  or  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions. 

Families  residing  in  Rented  Tenements  having  Poor  or  Bad  Outside  Sanitary 

Conditions. 


North  Section, 
South  Section, 


Number 
of  Families  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


Number 
of  Persons  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


253 

70 


1,133 
349 


Percentages  of 
Specified  Families 
of  all  Families 
in  Rented  Tene- 
ments 


14.76 
19.39 


Percentages  of 

Specified  Number 

of  Persons  of  Total 

Persons  in  Rented 

Tenements 


14.73 
22.80 


At  the  North,  the  number  of  families  canvassed  in  the  specified  tene- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  those  having  poor  or  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions. 
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was  253,  the  total  population  in  these  families  being  1,133.  The  per- 
centage of  these  specified  families  of  all  the  families  in  the  tenements  can- 
vassed was  14.76,  and  the  percentage  of  population  of  the  total  population 
canvassed,  14.73. 

Within  the  territory  canvassed  at  the  South,  70  families,  or  19.39 
per  cent  of  all  the  families  canvassed  in  the  district,  were  found  in  tene- 
ments having  poor  or  bad  outside  sanitary  conditions.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  these  families  was  349,  comprising  22.80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  canvassed. 

The  tenement  house  census  of  1891  showed  that  upon  the  same  ter- 
ritory at  the  North  19.41  per  cent  of  all  the  families  living  in  rented 
tenements,  and  19.42  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  residing  in  tene- 
ments having  poor  or  bad  outside  sanitary  condition  ;  and  upon  the  same 
territory  canvassed  at  the  South,  13.66  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in 
rented  tenements,  and  9.04  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  were  residing 
in  tenements  having  poor  or  l)ad  outside  sanitary  condition. 

The  next  table  is  similar  in  form  to  that  just  presented,  and  shows 
the  number  of  families  residing  in  rented  tenements  classed  as  poor  or 
bad  with  respect  to  light  and  air,  as  disclosed  by  the  present  canvass. 


Families  residing  in  Rented  Tenements  classed  as  Poor  or  Bad  with  respect  to 

Light  and  Air. 


Sections. 


Number 
of  Families  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


North  Section, 
South  Section, 


219 
61 


Number 
of  Persons  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


1,014 
242 


Percentages  of 
Specified  Families 

of  all  Families 
in  Rented  Tene- 
ments 


12.78 
16.90 


Percentages  of 

Specified  Number 

of  Persons  of  Total 

Persons  in  Rented 

Tenements 


13.18 
15.81 


Confining  our  analysis  to  the  percentages  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  number  of  families  canvassed  upon  the 
territory  at  the  North,  12.78  per  cent,  comprising  13.18  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  canvassed,  were  residing  in  tenements  classed  as  poor 
or  bad  with  respect  to  light  and  air.  Upon  the  same  territory  in  the  tene- 
ment house  census  of  1891,  the  corresponding  percentages  were  15.20 
and  15.41. 

Of  the  families  canvassed  upon  the  territory  at  the  South,  16.90  per 
cent  were  classed  as  residing  in  tenements  either  poor  or  bad  with  respect 
to  light  and  air,  and  these  families  include  15.81  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  canvassed.  The  corresponding  percentages  upon  the  same  ter- 
ritory, as  shown  in  the  tenement  house  census,  were  7.41  and  4.76. 

The  next  table  presents  the  data  as  to  families  residing  in  tenements 
classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to  ventilation. 
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Families  residing  in  Rented   Tenements  classed  as  Poor  or  Bad  tvith  resjject  to 

Ventilation. 


North  Section, 
South  Section, 


Number 
of  Families  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


240 
104 


Number 
of  Persons  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


1,082 
405 


I'erccntages  of 
Specified  Families 

of  all  Families 
in  Kented  Tene- 
ments 


14.00 

28.81 


Percentages  of 

Specified  Number 

of  Persons  of  Total 

Persons  in  Rented 

Tenements 


14.07 
26.45 


Of  the  whole  number  of  families  canvassed  at  the  North,  14  per  cent, 
including  14.07  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  canvassed,  were  found 
in  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to  ventilation.  The  cor- 
responding percentages  from  the  tenement  house  census  upon  the  same 
territory  were  14.70  and  14.92. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  families  canvassed  at  the  South,  28.81  per 
cent,  comprising  26.45  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  canvassed,  were 
found  in  tenements  of  this  class.  The  corresponding  percentages  upon 
the  same  territory  from  the  tenement  house  census  being  7.41  and  4.76. 

The  next  table  presents  similar  information  as  to  families  residing  in 
rented  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to  cleanliness. 


Families  residing  in  Rented  Tenements  classed  as  Poor  or  Bad  with  respect  to 

Cleanliness. 


North  Section, 
South  Section, 


Number 
of  Families  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


371 
39 


Number 
of  Persons  in 
Specified  Tene- 
ments 


1,739 
182 


Percentages  of 
Specified  Families 
of  all  Families 
in  Rented  Tene- 
ments 


21.65 
10.80 


Percentages  of 

Specified  Number 

of  Persons  of  Total 

Persons  in  Rented 

Tenements 


22.61 
11.89 


Of  the  whole  number  of  families  canvassed  at  the  North,  21.65 
per  cent,  including  22.61  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  canvassed, 
were  found  in  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness. The  corresponding  percentages  upon  the  same  territory,  as  shown 
by  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891,  were  19.36  and  20.26. 

Of  the  families  canvassed  at  the  South,  10.80  per  cent  were  found  in 
tenements  of  this  class,  these  famihes  including  11.89  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  canvassed.  The  corresponding  percentages  upon  the 
same  territory  from  the  tenement  house  census  were  10.88  and  8.12. 

We  bring  forward  in  a  single  table  the  percentages  of  the  estimated 
total  population  of  the  sections  canvassed,  found  in  tenements  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  also  the  percentages  of  the  population  in  the  tenements 
only;  the  figures  for  1898  and  1891  being  included  for  comparison. 
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Sections. 


North  Section, 
1891,  . 
1898,  . 

South  Section, 
1891,  . 
1898,  . 


ON  BASIS  OF  TOTAL  ESTIMATED  POPU- 
LATION OF  THE  DISTKICT 


Percent- 
ages in  all 

Rented 
Tenements 


94.10 
72.94 


73.38 
69.40 


Pebcentages  in  Tenements  Pooe 
OR  Kad  as  to  — 


Outside 
Sanitary 
Con- 
dition 


18.27 
10.74 


6.63 
15.82 


Inside  Sanitary  Con- 
dition 


Light     Ventila-  Cleanli- 
and  Air      tion         ness 


14.50 
9.62 


3.50 
10.97 


14.04 
10.26 


3.50 
18.36 


19.06 
16.49 


6.96 
8.25 


ON  BASIS  OF  POPULATION  IN 
RENTED  TENEMENTS  ONLY 


Percentages  in  Tenements  Poob 
or  Bad  as  to  — 


Outside 
Sanitary 
Con- 
dition 


19.42 
14.73 


9.04 
22.80 


Inside  Sanitary  Con- 
dition 


Light     Ventila-  Cleanli- 
andAirl     tion         ness 


15.41 
13.18 


4.76 
15.81 


14.92 
14.07 


4.76 
26.45 


20.26 
22.61 


8.12 
11.89 


It  appears  from  the  preceding  table,  first,  that  72.94  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  total  population  of  the  territory  canvassed  was  found  in  the 
rented  tenements  canvassed  at  the  North,  and  69.40  per  cent  at  the  South. 
While  14.73  per  cent  of  the  population  found  in  the  rented  tenements 
canvassed  at  the  North  were  residing  in  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad 
with  respect  to  outside  sanitary  condition,  this  population  forms  but  10.74 
per  cent  of  the  entire  estimated  population  of  the  district ;  and  while 
22.80  per  cent  of  the  population  found  in  the  rented  tenements  canvassed 
at  the  South  were  under  outside  sanitary  conditions  classed  as  poor  or 
bad,  this  population  constituted  only  15.82  per  cent  of  the  entire  esti- 
mated population  of  the  section. 

As  to  inside  sanitary  condition,  the  percentages  of  persons  residing 
in  the  rented  tenements  canvassed  at  the  North,  found  in  tenements 
classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to  light  and  air,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  were  respectively  13.18,  14.07,  and  22.61,  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  population  of  the  entire  district,  9.62,  10.26,  and  16.49. 
Similarly,  of  the  persons  residing  in  the  tenements  canvassed  at  the 
South,  the  percentages  found  in  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad  with 
respect  to  light  and  air,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  were  15.81,  26.45, 
and  11.89,  respectively,  or  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  section,  10.97,  18.36,  and  8.25. 

AVhen  the  percentages  of  the  persons,  who,  being  residents  of  the 
tenements,  were  found  in  tenements  classed  as  poor  or  bad  with  respect  to 
sanitary  conditions  under  the  canvass  of  1898,  are  compared  with  the 
corresponding  percentages  derived  from  the  tenement  house  census  of 
1891  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  North  Section,  the  per- 
centages in  1898  are  lower  than  those  for  1891  except  in  the  case  of  tene- 
ments classed  as  poor  or  bad  in  point  of  cleanliness,  in  which  a  slightly 
laro-er  percentage  of  the  tenement  population  was  found  in  1898  than  in 
1891.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  comparison  for  the  South  Section 
shows  in  every  case  larger,  and  in  general  considerably  larger,  percent- 
ages in  1898  than  in  1891.  Upon  the  foce  of  the  returns,  accepting  the 
results  of  both  canvasses  as  exactly  portraying  the  localities,  this  would 
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indicate  improvement  in  conditions  at  the  North  and  progressive  deteri- 
oration witliin  the  section  canvassed  at  the  South  since  1891.  Neither 
conchision  can  be  accepted  "without  qualification,  however. 

In  the  first  phice,  in  aiiy  two  investigations,  since  the  designation 
of  the  tenements  is  largel}'  a  matter  of  judgment,  the  classification  is  not 
likely  to  be  identical  unless  each  canvass  is  conducted  by  the  same  per- 
sons. Again,  the  tenements  present  different  aspects,  especially  as  to 
outside  conditions,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  this  fact  un- 
doubtedly would  affect  the  classification  in  different  canvasses  unless  each 
was  made  at  exactly  corresponding  dates.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  the  percentages  in  every  case  represent  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons,  and  that  the  transfer  of  a  few  tenements  from  one 
class  to  another,  for  example,  from  the  class  "fair"  to  the  class  "poor," 
would  materially  change  the  percentages.  From  an  inspection  of  the 
returns,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  each  of  the  sections  covered,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  has  particularly  affected  the  percentages  relating 
to  the  South  Section  in  the  present  canvass,  and  that  differences  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  canvassers  as  to  whether  a  tenement  should  be 
called  ' '  fair "  or  only  ' '  poor  "  have  contributed  to  raise  the  percentages 
in  comparison  with  those  of  1891. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  from  the  fio'ures  showinc;  the  aver- 
age  number  of  persons  to  a  room  in  this  section,  page  86,  ante,  that  the 
population  within  the  tenements  is  more  dense  than  in  1891,  as  the  aver- 
ages in  nearly  every  group  were  higher  in  1898,  and  slightly  higher  for 
the  section  as  a  whole.  This  greater  concentration  of  persons  within 
houses  originally  intended  for  a  much  smaller  population,  would,  of 
course,  affect  the  ratings  as  to  light  and  air,  and  ventilation,  and  probably 
as  to  cleanliness. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  the  entire 
number  of  tenements  being  considered,  is  also  slightly  higher  in  the  North 
Section  in  1898  than  in  1891,*  but  in  comparison  with  the  conditions 
previously  existing  in  each  of  the  sections  the  change  in  this  respect  is 
less  influential  in  the  North  Section  than  in  the  South,  while  for  many  of 
the  groups  of  tenements  as  classified  in  the  tables,  a  smaller  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  shown  within  that  territory  in  1898  than 
in  1891. 

The  judgment  of  different  canvassers  as  to  what  tenements  should  be 
classed  as  absolutely  bad  is  not  likely  to  vary  so  widely  as  when  discrimi- 
nation must  be  used  to  determine  whether  a  tenement  is  poor  or  fair  or 
good.  The  following  table  presents  the  percentages  for  1891  and  1898 
with  respect  to  the  tenements  called  "  bad"  in  each  of  the  sections  : 

*  See  tables,  page  82,  ante. 
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Percentages  of  Families  residing  in   Tenements  classed  as  Bad  with  respect  to 

Sanitary  Conditions. 


INSIDK    SANITAKV  CONDITION 

Condition 

Light  and  Air 

Ventilation 

Cleanliness 

Sections. 

Tenement 
House 

Census  of 
1891 

Canvass 

of 

1898 

Tenement'- 

House      Canv-ass 
Census  of     _  ''^„ 

1891         1898 

Tenement 
House 

Census  of 
1891 

i 
Canvass 
of 
1898 

Tenement 
House 

Census  of 
1891 

Canvass 

of 

1898 

North  Section 

South  Section,      .... 

2.92 
7.64 

2.63 
2.22 

1.24 
6.25 

2.45 
1.39 

1.19 

6.25 

2.10 
1.66 

1.63 
6.25 

2.74 
1.66 

It  ^^^ll  l)c  found,  l)y  reference  to  this  taljle,  that  when  the  tenements 
classed  as  bad  are  considered  as  a  separate  group  the  percentaircs  of  the 
tenement  families  found  within  them  in  the  South  Section  are  invariably 
lower  than  in  1891,  showing  that  the  increase  in  the  percentages  relating 
to  tenements  classed  together  as  poor  and  l)ad,  previously  cited,  is  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  families  residing  in  tenements  classed  as  poor,  and 
not  to  an  increase  -within  those  classed  as  l>ad. 

In  the  North  Section,  however,  the  canvass  of  1898  shows  increased 
percentages  of  the  families  residing  in  tenements  classed  as  bad,  as  com- 
pared with  1891,  except  in  tenements  classed  as  bad  in  outside  conditions, 
in  which  the  percentage  dropped  from  2.92  in  1891  to  2.63  in  1898. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  families  having  or  not  having 
bath  rooms,  so  far  as  determined  by  the  canvass  of  1898. 

Families  Having  or  Not  Having  Bath  Rooms. 


Sections. 

Having  Bath  Kooms 

Not  Having  Bath  Rooms 

j      Not  Stated      i 

Aggkeqates 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

t 
Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

38 
36 

174 
200 

1,443 

322 

6,362 
1,313 

233 

3 

1,155 
18 

1,714 

361 

7,691 
1,531 

Families  Having  or  Not  Having  Bath  Rooms  —  Concluded. 


Percentages 

Sections. 

Having  Bath  Rooms 

Not  Having  Bath  Booms 

Not  Stated 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

2.22 
9.97 

2.26 
13.06 

84.19 
89.20 

82.72 
85.76 

13.59 
0.83 

15.02 
1.18 

In  the  North  Section,  38  families  were  reported  as  supplied  with  bath 
rooms,  including  in  the  aggregate  174  persons.  In  the  other  territory 
canvassed,  36  famihes,  comprising  200  persons,  had  bath  rooms.  On  the 
other  hand,   1,443  families,  comprising  6,362  persons  out  of  the  whole 
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number  canvassed  in  the  North  Section,  did  not  have  bath  rooms,  while 
322  families,  comprising  1,313  persons  in  the  South  Section  did  not  have 
bath  rooms.  There  were  233  families  at  the  North  and  three  at  the  South 
for  whom  the  information  was  not  stated. 

Eeduced  to  percentages,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  families  can- 
vassed, only  2.22  per  cent  at  the  North  and  only  9.97  per  cent  at  the 
South  were  supplied  with  liath  rooms.  Similar  percentages  for  the  wards 
of  which  these  sections  formed  part,  as  disclosed  in  the  tenement  house 
census,  were,  for  the  North  0.67  and  for  the  South  13.44.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  of  the  families  included  in  the  present  canvass  in  the 
North  Section,  84.19  per  cent  were  found  without  bath  rooms,  while  for 
the  whole  ward  in  the  tenement  house  census,  99.33  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  found  without  bath  rooms.  And  while  89.20  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  South  Section  were  found  without  bath  rooms  in  the  pres- 
ent canvass,  the  percentage  of  families  in  the  entire  ward  of  which  this 
section  formed  a  part  at  the  time  of  the  tenement  house  census  which  were 
found  without  bath  rooms  was  86.56. 

The  next  presentation  is  confined  to  families  having  bath  rooms,  and 
exhibits  the  number  of  bath  rooms  in  connection  with  the  numl)er  of  fami- 
lies in  each  canvassed. 


Proportion  of  Families  to  Bath  Rooms. 


Sections  and  Number  of  Families  using  each  Bath  Room. 


Number  of 

Families  having 

Bath  Rooms 

Number  of  Persons 

38 

174 

15 

67 

4 

23 

19 

84 

36 

200 

18 

125 

11 

47 

3 

15 

4 

13 

North  Section. 

1  family  to  a  bath  room 

2  families  to  a  bath  room 

Not  stated, 

South  Section. 

1  family  to  a  bath  room,    .... 

2  families  to  a  bath  room,  .... 

3  families  to  a  bath  room,  .... 

4  families  to  a  bath  room,  .        . 


In  the  North  Section  15  families  were  supplied  "^dth  separate  bath 
room  accommodations,  that  is,  each  famil}'-  had  independent  use  of  a  bath 
room.  Four  families  were  under  conditions  where  each  bath  room  served 
for  two  families.  In  the  other  instances,  19  in  number,  the  facts  upon 
this  point  were  not  stated. 

In  the  South  Section  18  families  had  independent  use  of  a  bath  room ; 
11  were  under  conditions  where  each  bath  room  served  for  two  families; 
three  families  had  bath  rooms  used  by  three  families  each ;  and  four  fami- 
lies had  bath  rooms  used  by  four  families  each. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  subject  of  water  closets  : 
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Families  Having  Water  Closets  or  Privies. 


Sections. 

Having  Wateb 
Closets 

Haying  Peiyijes 

Not  Stated 

1       Aggregates 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

North  Section,      . 
South  Section,      . 

1,601 
358 

7,219 
1,516 

106 
2 

455 

7 

7 
1 

17 

8 

1,714 
361 

7,691 
1,531 

Families  Having  Water  Closets  or  Privies  —  Concluded. 


Pkrcentages 

Sections. 

Havimg  Water  Closets 

Having  Pkivies 

Not  Stated 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

93.41 
99.17 

93.86 
99.02 

6.18 
0.55 

5.92 
0.46 

1 
0.41                   0.22 

0.28                    0.62 

In  brief,  the  table  shows  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
canvassed  in  the  North  Section,  93.41  per  cent  were  supplied  with  water 
closets,  and  in  the  South  Section,  99.17  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  entire  wards  of  which  these  sections  formed  part, 
as  shown  in  the  tenement  house  census  of  1891,  were,  in  the  North 
Section,  91.88,  and  in  the  South  Section,  92.29. 

The  number  of  families  in  connection  with  the  number  of  water 
closets  appears  in  the  next  table. 

Proportion  of  Families  to  Water  Closets. 


North  Section 

South  Section 

Number  of  Families 
using  each  Water  Closet. 

Number  of 

Families  having 

Water  Clostts 

Number  of 
Persons 

Number  of 
Families  having 
Water  Closets 

Number  of 
Persons 

1  family  to  a  water  closet, 

2  families  to  a  water  closet, 

3  families  to  a  water  closet, 

4  families  to  a  water  closet, 

5  families  to  a  water  closet, 

6  families  to  a  water  closet, 

7  families  to  a  water  closet, 

8  families  to  a  water  closet, 

9  families  to  a  water  closet, 
10  families  to  a  water  closet, 
Not  stated. 

374 

388 

312 

190 

88 

55 

31 

30 

14 

119 

1,927 

1,755 

1,354 

758 

365 

252 

100 

136 

42 

530 

86 
79 
53 
33 
42 
30 
7 
16 

10 

2 

473 
374 
242 
101 
131 
100 
25 
34 

26 

10 

Totals,     . 

1,601 

7,219 

358 

1,516 

Out  of  the  whole  numl^er  of  families  canvassed  in  the  North  Section, 
namely,  1,714,  there  were  374  which  had  independent  water  closets,  or 
not  in  connection  with  other  families  ;  388  were  in  tenements  having  a 
single  closet  to  each  two  families  :  312  were  in  tenements  having'  a  sincjle 
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closet  to  each  three  families  ;  190  in  tenements  having  a  single  closet  to 
each  four  families.  From  this  point,  as  the  number  of  families  to  each 
closet  increases,  the  aggregate  number  of  families  and  persons  decreases. 
Fourteen  families  were  found  under  conditions  requiring  the  use  of  a 
single  closet  by  nine  families. 

In  the  South  Section,  out  of  361  families  canvassed,  86  had  inde- 
pendent water  closets ;  79  families  were  in  tenements  requiring  the  use 
of  one  closet  by  two  famihes  ;  53  in  tenements  having  one  closet  to  three 
families ;  33  in  tenements  having  one  closet  to  four  families ;  and  42  in 
tenements  having  one  closet  to  five  families.  From  this  point  onward 
the  number  of  families  in  the  aggregate  decreases  as  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies to  each  closet  increases,  10  families  being  found  under  conditions 
requiring  the  use  of  a  single  closet  by  the  entire  number. 

The  facts  brought  out  as  to  yards  are  shown  in  the  next  table. 


Families  Having  or  Not  Having 

Yards. 

Having  Yaeds 

I^OT  Having  Yards 

Not  Stated 

Aggregates 

Sections. 

Families 

Number  of 
I'ersons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families  l^iF^"  «' 
1   Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

882 
307 

3,913 
1,301 

820 
53 

3,738 
222 

12 
1 

40 

8 

1,714 

361 

7,691 
1,531 

Families  Having  or  Not  Having  Yards  —  Concluded. 


Percentages 

Sections. 

Having  Yards 

Not  Having  Yards 

Not  Stated 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Number  of 
Persons 

Families 

Nimiber  of 
Persons 

North  Section,      . 
South  Section, 

51.46 
85.04 

50.88 

84.98 

47.84 
14.68 

48.60 
14.50 

0.70 
0.28 

0.52 
0.52 

Summarizing  the  results  of  this  table  by  percentages,  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  total  number  of  families  canvassed  in  the  North  Section, 
namely,  1,714,  there  were  51.46  per  cent  which  had  the  use  of  yards, 
while  47.84  per  cent  had  no  yards.  In  the  South  Section,  the  whole 
number  of  families  canvassed  being  361,  there  were  85.04  per  cent  which 
had  the  use  of  yards  and  14.68  per  cent  were  without  yards. 

The  results  of  the  tenement  house  census  for  the  entire  wards  of 
which  these  sections  formed  part  showed  the  following  percentages  :  At 
the  North,  59.76  per  cent  of  the  families  had  yards  and  40.24  per  cent 
were  without  yards.  At  the  South,  58.76  had  yards,  and  41.24  were 
without  yards. 

The  next  table  shows  the  proportion  of  families  to  yards  in  each  of 
the  sections. 
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Proportion  of  Families  to  Yards. 


NouTH  Section 

South  Section 

KUMBER  OF  Families  using  each  Yard. 

Xumber  of 

Families  having 

Yards 

Number  of 
rersons 

Number  of 

Families  having 

Yards 

Number  of 
Persons 

1  family  to  a  yard 

2  families  to  a  yard 

3  families  to  a  yard 

4  families  to  a  yard, 

6  families  to  a  yard, 

6  families  to  a  yard, 

7  families  to  a  yard, 

8  families  to  a  yard, 

8  families  to  a  yard 

10  families  to  a  yard 

12  families  to  a  yard, 

15  families  to  a  yard 

16  families  to  a  yard 

20  families  to  a  yard, 

24  families  to  a  yard 

26  families  to  a  yard 

Not  stated, 

46 
51 

149 
85 

128 
61 
39 
39 
24 
43 
3 
29 
12 
20 
20 
23 

105 

295 

222 

708 

337 

556 

267 

175 

163 

120 

188 

13 

110 

44 

90 

81 

135 

409 

23 

42 
54 
45 
50 
41 

7 
37 

8 

215 
220 
247 
163 
153 
128 

25 
117 

33 

Totals, 

882 

3,913 

307 

1,301 

In  the  North  Section,  out  of  1,714  families  canvassed,  only  46  had 
independent  yards,  and  in  the  South  Section  only  23  were  thus  supplied, 
The  upper  limit  of  the  South  was  reached  by  eight  families  who  were 
under  conditions  requiring  the  use  of  a  single  yard  in  connection  with  a 
nine-family  tenement  block.  At  the  North,  however,  23  families  were 
found  under  conditions  requiring  the  use  of  a  single  yard  by  26  families ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other  families  were,  with  respect  to  yard 
accommodations,  much  less  liberally  supplied  than  in  the  South  Section. 

The  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  family  washing  are  shown  in  the 
next  table. 

Facilities  for  Laundry  Work. 


Sections. 

Shed 

Laundet 

Alley 

PtjLLET  Line 

EooF  OF  House 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

1 
Number  of  1 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

I 
Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami-  Number  of 
lies       Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

170 

775 

12 

6 

31 
21 

9 

46 

158 
56 

711 
195 

944         4,215 
47             192 

Facilities  j 

or  Laundry 

Work 

—  Concluded. 

Sections. 

Roof  of  Shed 

KOOM 

Yard 

Not  Given 

Totals 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 
lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

Fami- 

1    lies 

Number  of 
Persons 

North  Section, 
South  Section, 

374 
29 

1,702 
118 

48 
3 

219 
12 

162 
38 

746 
181 

7 
•    12 

21 
37 

1,714 
361 

7,691 
1,531 

In  the  North  Section,  1,714  families  being  canvassed,  12  make  use 
of  outside  laundries,  nine  hang  the  washing  in  the  "alley,"  158  use  a 
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pulley  line  running  from  the  window^  944  use  the  roof  of  the  house,  374 
use  the  roof  of  the  shed,  48  are  obliged  to  dry  the  clothing  within  the  ten- 
ement room,  162  use  the  yard,  and  in  the  case  of  seven  families  the  in- 
formation was  not  given. 

At  the  South,  361  families  being  canvassed,  170  families  have  a  shed  for 
this  purpose,  six  send  the  washing  to  a  laundry,  56  use  the  pulley  line  from 
the  window,  47  use  the  roof  of  the  house,  29  the  roof  of  the  shed,  three  have 
no  other  place  than  a  room  forming  a  part  of  the  tenement,  38  use  the  yard, 
and  in  12  instances  the  information  upon  this  point  was  not  returned. 

Accepting  the  results  of  the  comparisons  between  1898  and  1891  for 
each  of  the  sections  canvassed,  the  following  conclusions  appear : 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  tenement  families  are  supplied  with  bath 
room  privileges  in  the  North  Section  than  in  1891,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
in  the  South  Section,  due  probably  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
without  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  bath  rooms.  In  each 
section  the  number  of  families  without  bath  room  conveniences  is  still 
lamental^ly  large. 

The  proportion  of  tenement  families  supplied  with  water  closets  is 
larger  in  both  sections  than  in  1891,  thus  reflecting  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  priv}^     This,  of  course,  is  an  improvement. 

In  the  North  Section  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  tenement  families 
have  the  use  of  yards,  indicating  a  gradual  occupation  of  yard  space  for 
building  purposes. 

The  taljle  which  follows  presents  a  classification  of  the  stories  of  the 
tenement  houses  as  regards  families  occupying  the  same  in  each  of  the 
sections  canvassed. 


Classification  of  Stokies  as  Eegabds  Families  Occupying  Same. 


Number 
of  Families 

Nwnber 
of  Persons 

1,714 

7,691 

29 

178 

21 

89 

6 

31 

1 

7 

372 

1,503 

17 

92 

2 

21 

9 

68 

5 

24 

1 

2 

475 

2,165 

12 

59 

10 

65 

2 

22 

452 

2,026 

8 

43 

2 

16 

229 

1,065 

1 

5 

37 

137 

19 

63 

4 

20 

North  Section, 

All 

Baeement, 

Basement  and  first  Btory,  .... 

Basement,  first  story,  and  attic, 

First  story, 

First  and  second  stories, 

First  and  second  stories,  and  attic, . 
First,  second,  and  third  stories. 

First  and  third  stories, 

First  and  fourth  stories, 

Second  story, 

Second  story  and  attic, 

Second  and  third  stories, 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,    . 

Third  story 

Third  story  and  attic, 

Third  and  fourth  stories 

Fourth  story, 

Fourth  and  fifth  stories 

Fifth  story, 

Attic 

Not  stated, 
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Classification  of  Stories  as  Regards  Families  Occupying  Same. 


Sooth  Section. 

All 

Basemeot 

Basement  and  attic, 

Basement  and  first  story, 

Basement,  first  story,  and  attic,       .        .        .        . 
Basement,  first  and  second  stories,  and  attic. 
Basement,  first  and  third  stories,  and  attic,   . 

Basement  and  second  story, 

Basement,  second  story,  and  attic, .        .        .        ■ 
Basement,  second  and  third  stories,  and  attic, 

First  story, 

First  story  and  attic, 

First  and  second  stories, 

First  and  second  stories,  and  attic,  .        .        .        . 
First,  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  and  attic. 

Second  story, 

Second  story  and  attic, 

Second  and  third  stories 

Third  story, 

Third  story  and  attic, 

Third  and  fourth  stories, 

Fourth  story, 

Fifth  story 

Attic, 


Number 
of  Families 


Xumbtr 
of  I'crsons 


1,531 

248 

61 

5 
79 
73 
21 
10 
10 
21 

9 
193 

5 
31 
23 
12 
291 
51 

3 

200 

14 

4 
87 

4 
76 


The  information  contained  in  the  preceding  table  does  not  require 
particular  analysis.  The  salient  lines  show  that  in  the  North  Section,  out 
of  the  1,714  families  canvassed,  21  families  resided  in  the  basement,  372 
in  the  first  story,  475  in  the  second  story,  452  in  the  third  story,  229  in 
the  fourth  story,  37  in  the  fifth  story,  and  19  in  attics,  the  other  fam- 
ilies using  various  stories  in  combination,  as  shown  by  the  tal)le. 

In  the  South  Section,  out  of  the  361  families  canvassed,  27  resided 
in  the  basement,  43  in  the  first  story,  79  in  the  second  story,  59  in  the 
third  story,  22  in  the  fourth  stor}^,  one  in  the  fifth  story,  and  37  in  attics, 
the  others  appearing  under  various  combinations. 

Of  the  families  canvassed  in  the  North  Section,  it  will  be  obsen'ed  that 
21  families  were  found  in  basement  tenements  and  19  in  attic  tenements. 
These  included,  respectively,  89  and  63  persons  out  of  7,691,  the  total  pop- 
ulation canvassed.  In  the  South  Section,  there  were  27  families  residing 
in  basement  tenements  and  37  in  attic  tenements.  These  comprised,  re- 
spectively, 61  and  76  persons  out  of  1,531  the  total  population  canvassed. 

In  reporting  upon  the  tenement-house  conditions  of  the  city  in  1891, 
we  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  if  ascertained,  would  be 
only  superficially  indicative  of  the  amount  of  overcrowding.  The  statis- 
tical determination  of  the  problem  required  a  classification  of  the  persons 
according  to  the  number  of  tenements  to  a  house. 

We  presented  such  a  classification  at  that  time,  and  similar  tables 
have  been  given  in  the  present  article.  But  in  1891  we  also  stated  that 
if  we  attempt  to  eliminate  the  strictly  tenement-house  population,  as  the 
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term  is  popularly  used,  from  the  total  numlier  of  families  found  in  rented 
premises,  it  is  entirely  proper  to  group  the  occupants  of  two-tenement 
houses  ^Yith  those  occupying  separate  houses.  The  reasons  for  this  state- 
ment, >vhich  need  not  be  repeated  here,  were  fully  given  in  the  report. 
"We  then  said : 

As  a  rule,  howevei",  when  we  reach  the  three-tenement  house  we  enter  the  domams 
of  the  real  tenement-house  class.  Not  all  three-tenement  houses  are  open  to  serious 
objection  ;  many  of  them,  if  built  upon  the  "  flat"  arrangement,  ofi"er  substantially  the 
same  advantages  as  two-tenement  houses  built  on  that  plan.  Nevertheless,  after  we 
pass  the  two-tenement  grade  and  enter  upon  houses  which  contain  three  or  more  tene- 
ments, we  have  passed  the  point  where  any  considerable  degree  of  privacy  remains 
possible  in  houses  of  the  ordinary  class.  The  houses  containing  a  large  number  of  tene- 
ments which  appear  in  the  tables  are,  in  general,  "  flats  "  or  apartment  houses  of  a  high 
grade.  Any  line  which  we  may  draw  between  the  tenement  house  as  popularly  under- 
stood and  the  apartment  house  is  exceedingly  arbitraiy.  We  shall  not  greatly  err,  how- 
ever, if  Ave  draw  it  so  as  to  include  in  the  last  named  class  all  houses  containing  more 
than  six  tenements.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  houses  containing  more  than  six  tene- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  City  which  should  be  classed  as  tenements  rather  than  as 
apartments.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  Boston  the  majority  of  the  tenement 
houses,  so-called,  may  be  found  below  the  seven-tenement  grade.  We  have  drawn  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  strictly  tenement-house  population  so  as  to  include  the  occupants 
of  three  tenements  to  a  house  and  to  exclude  those  living  in  houses  containing  a  less 
number  of  tenements.  If  we  draw  the  upper  boundary  so  as  to  include  the  occujjants 
of  houses  containing  six  tenements,  and  exckide  those  living  in  houses  containing  a 
greater  number  of  tenements,  we  shall  have  in  one  group  the  jjopulation  in  houses 
containing  three,  four,  five,  and  six  tenements.  Within  these  houses  may  be  found  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  what  would  be  called  the  strictly  tenement-house  population. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  classification  to  the  figures  obtained  in 
the  canvass  of  1898  and  putting  them  in  comparison  with  the  figures  for 
1891,  we  find  that  in  the  North  Section  in  1891  while  60.74  per  cent  of 
the  families,  including  58.13  per  cent  of  the  population  residing  in 
tenements,  were  found  in  the  three,  four,  five,  and  six  tenement  houses 
aggregated  ;  58.52  per  cent  of  the  families,  including  58.13  per  cent  of  the 
persons  residing  in  tenements,  were  living  in  houses  of  this  class  in  1898. 
The  percentage  as  to  families  shows  a  decrease  in  1898  as  compared  with 
1891,  while  the  percentage  of  persons  in  1898  and  1891  is  identical. 

In  the  South  Section,  while  64.12  per  cent  of  the  families,  including 
59.01  per  cent  of  the  population  residing  in  tenements,  were  found  in 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  tenement  houses  aggregated  in  1891 ;  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  for  1898  are,  as  to  families,  57.62,  and  as  to  tene- 
ment-resident population,  51.27,  a  decrease  in  percentages  as  to  families 
and  persons  in  1898. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  rooms  to  a  tenement, 
we  remarked  in  1891  that  as  related  to  the  number  of  persons  in  a  family, 
the  following  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind : 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  occuijying  rented  tenements  in  the 
City  at  large  is  4.35.  That  is  to  say,  such  families  include  on  the  average  from  four  to 
five  persons,  possibly  including  the  father,  mother,  and  two  or  three  children.     A  tene- 
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ment  of  five  rooms  enables  such  a  family  to  have  a  kitchen,  sitting-room,  ami  three 
sleeping-rooms ;  or  the  tenement  may,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  consist  of  a  kitchen, 
dining-room,  sitting-room  (or  parlor),  and  two  sleeping-rooms.  Under  either  arrange- 
ment such  a  family  can  readily  be  accommodated  in  a  five-room  tenement  without  serious 
crowding;  one  of  the  children, if  there  ai-e  three,  being  presumabl}- young  and  sleeping, 
possibly,  in  the  same  room  with  the  father  and  mother.  If  there  are  but  two  children, 
the  five-room  tenement  is  entirely  adequate.  If,  however,  there  are  but  four  rooms  to 
the  tenement  and  the  family  consists  of  five  members,  three  being  children,  some  crowd- 
ing is  likely  to  occur.  Either  the  kitchen  will  be  used  as  a  general  living  room,  leaving 
three  sleeping-rooms,  or  the  living  room  will  be  used  as  a  sleeping-room  also.  The 
crowding  will  be  less  if  the  family  consists  of  but  four  members ;  a  father,  mother,  and 
two  young  childi'en  can  manage  quite  well  in  such  a  tenement.  A  family  of  the  size 
represented  by  the  average  figure,  4.35,  should  not,  it  is  plain,  occupy  a  tenement  of  less 
than  four  rooms. 

We  now  insert  the  following  table,  which  enables  a  comparison  to 
be  made  of  the  figures  for  1898  and  1891  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
families  having  a  specified  number  of  rooms,  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  a  family  in  each  of  the  sections  canvassed : 


Tenement  Hodse  Census  of  1891 

Canvass  of  1898 

Sections  and  Size  of 
Tenements. 

Number  of 
Families 
haviriK  Speci- 
fied Number 
of  Rooms 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Average 
Number  of 
Persons  to  a 

Family 

Number  of 
Families 
having  Speci- 
fied Number 
of  Booms 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Average 

Number  of 

Persons  to  a 

Family 

North  Section. 

2,020 

8,993 

4.45 

1.714 

7,691 

4.49 

1  room, 

92 

199 

2.16 

53 

119 

2.25 

2  rooms, 

551 

1,859 

3.37 

436 

1,538 

3.53 

3  rooms, 

712 

3,115 

4.38 

667 

2,969 

4.45 

4  rooms, 

394 

2,033 

5.16 

360 

1,863 

5.18 

5  rooms, 

136 

868 

6.31 

110 

672 

6.11 

6  rooms 

69 

427 

6.19 

42 

249 

5.93 

7  rooms 

23 

149 

6.48 

11 

69 

6.27 

8  rooms 

18 

144 

8.00 

9 

58 

6.44 

9  rooms 

9 

76 

8.44 

5 

33 

6.60 

10  rooms, 

7 

62 

8.86 

5 

26 

5.20 

11  rooms, 

2 

25 

12.50 

4 

32 

8.00 

12  rooms, 

4 

28 

7.00 

2 

14 

7.00 

14  rooms, 

1 

6 

6.00 

2 

16 

8.00 

15  rooms 

1 

7 

7.00 

1 

11 

11.00 

16  rooms 

1 

5 

5.00 

- 

- 

- 

Not  stated, 

- 

- 

- 

7 

22 

3.14 

South  Section. 

432 

1,637 

3.79 

361 

1,531 

4.24 

1  room, 

48 

82 

1.71 

43 

75 

1.74 

2  rooms 

105 

247 

2.35 

77 

213 

2.77 

3  rooms, 

91 

328 

3.60 

63 

232 

3.68 

4  rooms, 

86 

346 

4.02 

89 

872 

4.18 

5  rooms, 

41 

201 

4.90 

24 

146 

6.08 

6  rooms, 

25 

127 

5.08 

16 

76 

4.75 

7  rooms, 

7 

46 

6.57 

4 

22 

5.50 

8  rooms 

8 

60 

7.50 

12 

87 

7.25 

9  rooms, 

3 

30 

10.00 

8 

56 

7.00 

10  rooms 

6 

53 

8.83 

11 

99 

9.00 

11  rooms, 

4 

40 

10.00 

2 

21 

10.50 

12  rooms 

2 

15 

7.50 

2 

21 

10.50 

13  rooms 

3 

32 

10.67 

4 

41 

10.25 

14  rooms 

1 

8 

8.00 

3 

15 

5.00 

16  rooms, 

1 

10 

10.00 

1 

14 

14.00 

17  rooms 

1 

12 

12.00 

2 

41 

20.50 
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It  was  found  in  1891  that  when  the  average  was  taken  for  the  entire 
city,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  family  occupying  tenements  of  four 
rooms  was  less  than  the  normal  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family. 
That  is  to  say,  families  occupying  tenements  of  this  class  averaged  smaller 
than  families  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  the  largest  number  of  families 
was  found  m  tenements  of  this  sort.  This  was,  on  the  whole,  an  en- 
couraging fact. 

In  1891,  however,  while  the  largest  number  of  families  in  the  North 
Section  which  was  canvassed  in  1898  were  living  in  tenements  of  from  one 
to  four  rooms,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  in  tenements  of 
the  four-room  grade  was  5.16,  or  considerably  larger  than  for  the  city  as 
a  whole,  and  larger  than  the  family  which,  as  we  have  previously  shown, 
could  reside  in  a  four-room  tenement  without  crowding.  The  average  in 
1898  in  tenements  of  this  grade  has  been  slightly  increased  and  still  re- 
mains too  high. 

In  the  South  Section  in  1891,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
family  in  tenements  of  the  four-room  grade  was  less  than  the  average 
found  for  all  the  families  in  the  city,  but  this  average  has  been  increased 
considerably  in  the  canvass  of  1898. 

We  pointed  out  in  1891,  using  the  four-room  and  five-room  tene- 
ments as  an  index  of  conditions,  that  whenever  the  average  number  .of 
persons  per  family  exceeded  four  for  the  four-room  tenements  and  five  for 
the  five-room  tenements,  such  families  must  be  crowded.  These  averages 
were  exceeded,  it  is  true,  in  the  North  Section  in  1891,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  four-room  tenements,  were  also  exceeded  in  the  South  Sec- 
tion, The  canvass  of  1898  shows  that  the  average  is  still  exceeded  in 
both  sections,  having  been  slightly  raised  so  far  as  relates  to  the  four- 
room  tenements  in  the  North  Section,  and  slightly  lowered  as  to  the  five- 
room  tenements  ;  while  in  the  South  Section  it  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  tenements  of  both  of  these  classes. 

It  may  simplify  the  interpretation  of  the  tables  if  we  also  repeat  that, 
as  pointed  out  in  1891,  if  the  family  contains  more  than  two  persons  in  a 
single-room  tenement,  there  must  be  overcrowding.  Hence,  whenever  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  room  for  such  tenements  rises  above  two  in 
the  tables,  overcrowding  is  indicated.  A  family  of  three  persons  in  a  tene- 
ment of  three  rooms  would  yield  an  average  of  one  person  per  room ;  an 
average  higher  than  this  would  indicate  the  probability  of  overcrowding, 
and  the  average  was  higher  in  each  of  the  sections  canvassed  in  1891,  and 
was  also  higher  in  1898,  having  been  slightly  raised  since  1891.  In  ten- 
ements above  the  six-room  grade,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  North 
Section  is  concerned  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  was  found 
to  be  less  in  several  instances  in  1898  than  in  1891,  but  not  so  generally 
less  in  the  South  Section. 

The  territory  designated  as  the  North  Section  has,  since  the  tenement 
house  census  of  1891,  been  improved  by  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
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North  End  Park,  and  hy  the  renovation  in  whole  or  in  part  of  some  of 
the  houses  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  ward,  closely  adjacent  to  this  territory,  some 
of  the  worst  houses  have  been  closed  to  habitation,  materially  improved, 
or  demolished,  by  the  action  of  the  same  authority.  The  gradual  advance 
of  business  upon  the  residential  buildings  in  both  sections  sometimes 
causes  the  removal  of  houses,  Init  in  some  cases  this  may  result  in  greater 
concentration  within  the  building-s  which  remain. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


Quarter  Ending  July,  1899. 


The  regular  quarterly  summary  of  conditions  affecting  la])or,  employ- 
ment, earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by  agents 
of.  the  Bureau,  for  the  quarter  ending  July,  1899,  follows  : 

BOSTON,  In  the  building  industry,  operations  have  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  first  of  April,  and  although  the  acti^dty  is  in  many  cases 
confined  to  alterations  and  repairing,  many  concerns  are  still  finding  busi- 
ness better  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  outlook  is  good  for  continued  activity  in  the  fall. 
There  is  much  contemplated  building  not  yet  sufiiciently  advanced  to  make 
contracts.  As  compared  with  the  late  spring,  the  early  summer  months 
witnessed  some  decline  in  operations,  but  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials.  No  decline  is  reported  as  com- 
pared wdth  the  con-esponding  season  in  1898,  and  many  builders  state  that 
business  for  the  quarter  is  considerably  in  advance  of  that  during  any  three 
months  of  1898.  The  wages  of  plasterers  were  advanced  June  1  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  the  per  diem  compensation 
remaining  unchanged.  The  cost  of  stock  has  increased  generally  since 
April  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  increasing  correspondingly  the  cost  of  work 
taken  under  contract  since  that  time,  and  recent  contracts  run  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  1898.  Collections  on  job  work  have 
improved  much  since  last  year  and  are  reported  now  to  be  very  good. 
Employment  has  generally  increased. 

In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  although  the  demand  has 
dropped  slightly  since  June  1,  as  is  usual  during  the  summer,  it  is  stiU 
strong,  and  in  certain  branches  has  improved  within  recent  weeks.  Busi- 
ness has  been  generally  excellent  in  the  industry  since  the  closing  months 
of  1898.     Eates  of  wages  have  not  changed  during  the  quarter.     Certain 
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kinds  of  material  have  advanced  in  price  since  April  1,  and  the  cost  of 
type  has  also  increased.  Printers  have  been  endeavoring  to  advance  prices 
a  little,  with  some  success,  but  the  increase  is  not  considered  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increase  in  the  price  of  stock,  and  therefore  business  is  done  upon 
a  very  close  margin.  Collections  have  improved  very  much  since  1898. 
Establishments  are  running  at  their  full  capacity  as  a  rule,  although  a  few 
large  concerns  report  an  output  not  exceeding  90  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
Nearly  all  the  establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  some  upon 
overtime. 

In  the  brewing  industry,  business  showed  improvement  beginning 
about  May  1,  usual  under  the  demands  of  the  season  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
output  is  said  to  be  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  season  last  year, 
and  subject  to  less  fluctuation.  The  rate  of  wages  of  employes  has  not 
changed.  The  cost  of  stock  is  practically  the  same  as  during  the  preced- 
ing quarter,  but  with  a  slightly  upward  tendency.  Selling  prices  have 
not  materially  changed,  but  the  market  rules  strong.  Collections  have 
improved,  and  are  generally  reported  from  fair  to  good.  Breweries  are 
all  running  on  full  time,  and  at  from  50  per  cent  to  full  capacity. 
The  output  of  the  breweries  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
quarter,  which  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, was  as  follows  :  Barrels  of  malt  liquors  produced  during  April,  May, 
and  June,  517,040;  barrels  produced  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  326,070.     These  figures  show  a  gain  of  190,970  barrels. 

In  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  demand,  owing  to  the  sea- 
son, has  increased  since  April  1,  but  the  industry  shows  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  in  1898.  Wages  have  not  materially  changed.  Em- 
ployment has  increased.  The  cost  of  certain  articles  of  stock  is  higher, 
stock  having  advanced,  upon  the  whole,  40  per  cent  during  the  last  year. 
Selling  prices  of  the  product  have  not  advanced  since  April.  Collections 
are  reported  as  from  fair  to  slow.  Business  is  done  on  a  much  closer  mar- 
gin of  profit  than  formerly  in  this  line,  although  the  output  is  increasing. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  business  has  slightly  improved  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  quarter  or  with  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1898. 
Increased  employment  and  earnings  are  reported,  although  the  rate  of 
wages  remains  unchanged.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  has  slightly  in- 
creased, while  selling  prices  have  not  changed.  Establishments  are  run- 
ning on  full  time,  and  nearly  at  full  capacity.     Collections  are  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  busi- 
ness shows  a  larger  volume  than  during  the  preceding  quarter,  and  while 
fewer  persons  were  employed  in  the  final  week  than  in  the  week  ending 
March  31,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  has  increased.  The  rate  remains 
unchanged.  Cost  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  production  of  lamps  and 
gas  fixtures  has  increased  about  30  per  cent,  although  the  selling  price  of 
the  product  has  advanced  but  10  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  Idtchen 
utensils  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  stock  has  been  approximately  33  per 
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cent,  while  the  selhng  value  of  the  product  has  advanced  but  25  per  cent. 
Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged.     Collections  are  reported  good. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  manufacturers  report  advance  orders 
which  promise  continued  activity.  Cost  of  stock  has  increased  since 
April  1  approximately  20  per  cent,  while  the  advance  in  selling  prices 
has  not  exceeded  12^  per  cent.  Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged, 
although  the  aggregate  amount  of  earnings  has  increased,  owing  to  en- 
larged employment.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  at 
full  capacity.     Collections  are  reported  good. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  also,  business  has  improved.  Cost  of 
raw  materials  continues  to  increase,  but  has  been  so  variable  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  summarized  statement  in  percentages.  It  may  be  set 
approximately  at  20  per  cent,  while  the  advance  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  product  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Production  in  iron  foundries 
shows  perhaps  the  greatest  increase  in  volume,  but  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  sufficient  amount  of  raw  material  is  reported. 

In  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  especially  covering  the  manu- 
facture of  pianos,  conditions  remain  substantially  the  same  as  during  the 
preceding  quarter,  but  are  better  than  for  the  corresponding  months  in 
1898.  Lumber  has  increased  in  cost,  but  no  better  prices  are  obtained 
for  the  product  in  this  industry.  Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged. 
Collections  are  reported  to  be  good. 

Firms  in  all  the  industries,  which  reported  5,980  persons  on  the 
rolls  for  the  week  ending  March  31,  report  6,519  for  the  final  week  of 
the  quarter  covered  by  the  present  review,  an  increase  of  9.01  per  cent. 
The  payrolls  for  these  numbers,  respectively,  rose  from  $70,934  to 
$76,171,  an  increase  of  7.38  per  cent. 

BROCKTON.  The  quarter  under  consideration  is  a  mid-season 
period  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  here.  Indications  point  to  a  good 
fall  demand.  Many  concerns  report  a  larger  volume  of  orders  for  the 
spring  season  than  was  received  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1898,  the 
excess  in  some  cases  running  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  The  spring  sales 
were  generally  greatly  in  advance  of  those  for  the  same  season  in  1898, 
but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  better  prices  ought  to  be  realized,  as  the 
margin  of  profit  is  exceedingly  small.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  generally 
changed,  although  there  are  firms  which  report  slight  advances.  The  cost 
of  stock  has  increased  continuously.  In  certain  lines  of  product  advances 
in  selling  prices  are  reported,  but  this  advance  is  not  general.  Collections 
have  improved,  and  the  outlook  is  favorable. 

Owing  to  difi'erence  in  seasons,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  establishments  reporting,  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding 
quarter  being  compared,  declined  to  the  extent  of  4.69  per  cent,  and  the 
aggregate  disbursements  in  wages  decKned  11.07  per  cent. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  demand  exceeds 
that  for  the  preceding  quarter,  and  also  that  for  the  corresponding  months 
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of  1898.  Continued  advance  in  raw  materials  is  reported,  and  although 
the  selling  price  of  the  product  now  shows  an  increase,  it  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  stock.  Althouo;h  the  rates  of  washes 
for  piece  work  have  not  changed,  yet  the  employes  receive  more  money 
on  account  of  increased  employment.  The  establishments  are  running  on 
full  time  and  at  full  capacity.     Collections  are  good. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  increased  demand  is  reported,  both  as 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1899  and  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  elsewhere 
reported  in  this  industry  has,  of  course,  been  felt,  and  is  generally  placed 
at  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  selling  value  of  the 
product  has  not  reached  more  than  15  per  cent.  Difficulty  is  reported  in 
.obtaining  iron,  and  manufacturers  state  that  if  this  were  not  the  case  more 
men  could  be  employed.  Larger  numbers  are  employed  than  early  in 
the  year,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  wages.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time  and  nearly  at  full  capacity.  No 
change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages.     Collections  are  said  to  be  good. 

Firms  reporting  for  the  final  week  of  this  and  the  preceding  quarter 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  carried  on  the  rolls  amounting 
to  11.05  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  wage  disbursements  of  5.94  per 
cent. 

CHICOPEE.  In  the  cotton  industry,  demand  has  increased  during 
the  last  quarter,  and  although  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  has  slightly  advanced, 
there  has  also  been  a  slight  advance  in  the  price  of  goods  made.  Slight 
increases  in  wages  are  reported,  reaching  in  one  case  five  per  cent. 

In  the  woollen  knit  goods  industry,  demand  has  increased,  and  also 
employment.  The  cost  of  stock  has  increased  about  10  per  cent,  while 
selling  prices  remain  unchanged,  although  an  advance  is  expected.  Rates 
of  wages  for  piece  work  have  not  changed. 

Establishments  which  reported  2,892  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the 
final  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  report  3,002  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  quarter  covered  by  the  present  report,  an  increase  of  3.80 
per  cent.  The  payroll  for  each  week,  respectively,  rose  from  $17,676  to 
$18,057,  a  gain  of  2.16  per  cent. 

FAIiLi  RrVER.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
manufacturing  conditions  in  Fall  River  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Mills  which  have  made  no  profit  for  several  years  have  resumed  payment 
of  dividends,  with  every  indication  that  for  some  time  to  come  conditions 
will  warrant  a  continuance  of  such  payments.  Prices  have  increased  and 
orders  for  future  deliveries  are  active.  In  most  lines,  however,  demand 
is  somewhat  restricted  as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  season, 
but  future  prospects  are  good,  and  the  output  will  undoubtedly  be  en- 
larged when  the  usual  summer  dulness  has  passed  and  the  effect  of  fall 
orders  is  felt.  Demand  is  now  much  beyond  that  of  the  corresponding 
season  in   1898.     For  what   are  called  "odds  and  fancies"  demand  is 
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practically  the  same  as  during  April,  and  the  mills  are  sold  up  to  the 
limit  of  production.  The  spinning  mills  are  running  practically  the  same 
as  in  April,  and  generally  at  full  capacity.  Wages  were  advanced  12|- 
per  cent  April  3  in  the  cloth  mills  to  oifset  a  reduction  made  early  in 
1898. 

Comparing  identical  establishments  for  the  final  week  of  this  and  the 
preceding  quarter,  we  note  a  gain  in  the  number  upon  the  rolls  from  4,080 
to  4,476,  a  gain  of  9.71  per  cent.  The  payrolls  for  these  numbers, 
respectively,  rose  from  $25,668  to  $31,036,  a  gain  of  20.91  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  During  the  quarter  under  consideration,  the  shoe 
business  has  been  fully  as  good  as  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
although  the  usual  mid-season  depression  is  now  felt.  The  shipments 
have  exceeded  those  for  any  corresponding  period  during  the  past  10 
years.  Advance  orders  indicate  future  activity,  and  the  prospect  seems 
good  for  the  development  of  a  consideral^le  export  trade.  The  demand 
for  employment  is  already  increasing.  The  cost  of  upper  leather  has  ad- 
vanced slightly  since  April  1 ;  sole  leather  has  also  advanced ;  and,  ap- 
proximately, the  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  stock  will  average  five  per 
cent.  An  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  product  is  also  reported  in 
some  instances,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  stated  that,  if  unable  to  advance 
prices,  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  lower  the  grade  of  the  product  to 
otFset  the  increased  cost  of  stock.  Slight  increases  in  wages  are  reported 
to  workmen  upon  turned  work.     Collections  are  good. 

Firms  employing  3,193  persons  for  the  final  week  of  the  preceding 
quarter  show  a  decline  owing  to  the  change  of  season  to  2,836,  or  11.18 
per  cent;  the  payroll  for  these  persons  dropping  from  $32,482  to  $25,- 
985,  a  decline  of  20  per  cent. 

HOLYOKE,  No  material  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Cost  of  stock  has 
increased,  including  an  advance  of  about  eight  per  cent  in  miscellaneous 
supplies.  Prices  of  product  are  but  slightly  changed.  Manufacturers 
report  that  the  only  way  to  ofi'set  the  increase  in  cost  of  stock  is  to  secure 
a  greater  volume  of  production  within  the  same  number  of  hours.  Wages 
have  not  changed  in  rates,  but  have  increased  in  some  cases  in  volume. 
Collections  are  good. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  the  demand  remains  practically  the  same  as 
during  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  as  the  mills  here  did  not  reduce  rates  in  1898.  In  one  of 
the  mills  a  strike  occurred  during  the  week  ending  June  17,  afiecting  a 
portion  of  the  operatives,  who  resumed  work  again  July  5  without  change 
in  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  production  of  cotton  threads,  yarns,  and  warps,  demand  has 
not  materially  increased.  A  slight  increase  is  reported  in  the  cost  of 
stock,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  product.  There  are 
no  changes  in  wages  reported. 
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In  the  woollen  industry,  the  demand  is  better  than  for  the  previous 
quarter.  Cost  of  stock  has  increased  about  six  per  cent,  while  selling 
prices  remain  unchanged,  but  with  a  tendency  to  advance.  Wages  have 
not  changed.  The  mills  are  now  running  full  time  and  nearly  at  full 
capacity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alpaca  goods,  increased  output  is  reported,  and 
wages  are  reported  as  having  increased  about  five  per  cent.  These  mills 
also  are  running  full  time. 

Firms  reporting  6,887  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  ending 
March  31,  report  for  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  now  under  review 
6,939,  a  gain  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  payrolls  in  each  case  were, 
respectively,  $51,716  and  $49,141. 

LiA WHENCE.  In  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry,  demand 
during  the  season  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  in  most 
lines  enlarged  demand  is  reported.  The  Spanish  war  led  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  duck,  and  mills  manufacturing  this  product  have  gener- 
ally been  running  at  full  capacity  for  some  months,  to  supply  a  depleted 
market.  In  certain  lines  seasonal  considerations  have  caused  slightly  less 
demand  than  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  For  awnings,  tickings, 
sheetings,  and  shirtings,  the  demand  for  the  quarter  has  been  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  quarter,  but  has  improved  generally  since 
1898,  and  is  still  large.  The  demand  for  yarns  is  fully  as  good  or  better 
than  in  April,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  favorable.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  spring  season  demand  in  the  worsted  goods  and  woollen 
industry  continued  greater  than  in  1898.  Wages  in  all  lines  remain 
the  same  as  to  rates,  and  the  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  at  full 
capacity.  Collections  are  good  and  the  general  business  situation  is 
favorable. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  establishments  reporting  for 
the  week  ending  March  31  was  16,657  ;  the  same  establishments  report 
17,213  for  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  now  under  review,  a  gain  of  3.34 
per  cent.  The  weekly  payrolls  rose  from  $123,296  to  $125,447,  a  gain 
of  1.74  per  cent. 

LOWELili.  Continued  improvement  is  shown  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try, and  the  mills  are  generally  running  full  time  and  well  up  to  full  capac- 
ity. Cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  of  product  have  each  advanced. 
Wages  were  increased  April  1  about  10  per  cent  on  the  average,  and 
aggTegate  earnings  have  generally  increased  owing  to  enlarged  employ- 
ment. The  outlook  is  encouraging.  In  the  cotton  industry,  a  small 
local  strike  is  reported  on  account  of  a  disagreement  as  to  wages,  unsettled 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

In  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry,  the  demand  is  now  better  than 
for  several  years.  The  cost  of  wool  has  increased,  but  the  selling  value 
of  the  product  remains  unchanged  at  present.  An  increase  in  wages  is 
reported  in  one  of  the  large  mills,  averaging  about  eight  per  cent. 
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In  Machines  and  Machinery,  increased  production  and  employiuont  are 
noted,  also  increased  earnings.  Cost  of  stock  has  increased  generally  and 
selling  prices  are  now  rising,  but  have  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  stock.  Advance  orders  will  apparently  keep  the 
establishments  running  on  full  time.  In  the  manufacture  of  boljbins,  in- 
creased output  is  reported.  The  rates  of  wages  have  increased  about  10 
per  cent;  the  cost  of  materials  has  risen  12 1  per  cent;  and  the  selling 
price  of  the  product  has  advanced  10  per  cent.  Demand  is  reported  as 
being  better  than  for  many  months. 

Firms  reporting  for  the  final  week  of  the  preceding  quarter  and  also 
for  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  now  under  review  show  upon  the  rolls  for 
each  date,  respectively,  1G,650  and  16,982  persons,  a  gain  of  1.99  per 
cent.  The  weekly  payrolls  were,  respectively,  $116,920  and  $125,074, 
a  gain  of  6.97  per  cent. 

L/YNN.  The  spring  months  are  usually  the  best  of  the  year  here, 
the  business  activity  declining  in  June.  The  past  season  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement  over  conditions  existing  in  1898.  The  output 
has  been  larger  in  nearly  every  establishment.  One  firm  reports  that  its 
sales  for  the  three  months  preceding  this  review  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted  to  86  per  cent  of  its  entire  output  for  1898.  Advance  orders 
are  large  in  most  establishments,  and  the  outlook  for  continued  prosperity 
is  good.  Increasing  production  for  export  is  noted.  A  few  establish- 
ments report  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  but,  in  general,  rates  remain  the 
same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  Bulletin.  Stock  is  firm  at  advanced  prices, 
and  has  been  continually  advancing  for  some  months.  The  output  is  also 
increasing  in  cost  to  the  retailer  and  consumer.  Collections  are  from 
fair  to  excellent,  and  generally  satisfactory.  Factories  are  running  on 
full  time,  and  at  present,  owing  to  the  season,  at  from  50  per  cent  to 
full  capacity.  The  preceding  general  statement  applies  to  the  establish- 
ments producing  ladies',  misses',  youths',  and  children's  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers. 

In  the  morocco  industry,  the  months  covered  by  the  present  review 
are  usually  dull,  as  demand  materially  slackens  by  the  first  of  June ; 
nevertheless,  it  still  continues  good  for  the  season,  and  much  better  than 
for  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  For  certain  kinds  demand  during 
the  past  three  months  has  been  larger  than  during  the  preceding  four 
years.  For  goat  and  calf  morocco  demand  is  still  good,  and  there  are 
increased  inquiries  for  the  better  grades  of  goods.  AVages  have  not 
changed  since  our  preceding  report.  Selling  prices  have  advanced  to 
meet  the  increase  in  cost  of  stock.  Collections  are  good  on  the  average, 
although  one  firm  reports  them  slow.  Factories  are  running  full  time 
and  at  from  85  per  cent  to  full  capacity. 

Owing  to  the  diff'erence  in  season,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
is  not  so  great  as  for  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 
Firms  reporting  for  each  week  show  a  decline  from  2,445  to  2,042,  or 
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16.48   per   cent;  the   weekly  payroll   for  these  persons  dropping  from 
$23,348  to  $20,647,  a  loss  of  11.57  per  cent. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  In  the  cotton  industry,  so  far  as  relates  to 
cloth  mills,  the  months  covered  by  the  present  report  are  between  seasons. 
The  demand,  however,  is  well  continued  during  the  present  year.  The 
output  is  larger  than  for  the  same  months  in  1898,  and  the  advance  de- 
mand promises  well.  In  the  spinning  mills  also,  demand  is  active  for  the 
season,  and  production  keeps  well  up  to  the  limit  reached  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  3 1 .  Restorations  of  wages  to  ofiset  the  reduction  in 
1898  went  into  effect  in  April.  The  cost  of  stock  has  advanced,  and  sell- 
ing prices  have  similarly  increased.  Collections  are  reported  as  good, 
and  the  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  at  full  capacity. 

Establishments  reporting  5,467  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  ending 
March  31,  report  for  the  corresponding  week  in  the  quarter  now  under 
review  5,612,  a  gain  of  2.65  per  cent;  the  weekly  payrolls  for  these 
persons  rising  from  $35,285  to  $40,273,  a  gain  of  14.14  per  cent. 

Peabody.  In  the  morocco  industry,  the  three  months  under  review 
show  an  increased  output  over  the  same  period  in  1898,  and,  generally, 
over  the  previous  three  months.  A  few  firms,  however,  report  practically 
the  same  demand,  both  as  compared  with  1898  and  with  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year.  In  some  lines,  however,  the  output  has 
been  greater  than  for  several  years,  and  in  some  establishments  has 
reached  the  highest  recorded  level.  Slight  advances  in  wages  have  been 
made  in  some  instances,  the  increase  in  one  establishment  amounting  to 
8.50  per  cent,  and  earnings  generally  have  increased  on  account  of  the 
increased  employment  given  the  men.  The  cost  of  stock  has  advanced, 
and  selling  prices  have  stiffened  correspondingly.  Suitable  skins  are  re- 
ported scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  Collections  are  good  and  have  im- 
proved somewhat  since  spring.  Nearly  all  the  establishments  are  running 
on  full  time  and  at  from  50  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  Some  firms  re- 
port difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  employes,  and  it  is 
stated  generally  that  all  the  available  experienced  workmen  in  the  vicinity 
are  fully  employed. 

In  contrast  to  other  branches  of  the  industry,  heavy  upper  leather 
shows  no  improvement  since  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year. 
Wages  remain  unchanged ;  stock  and  selling  prices  are  slightly  higher ; 
collections  are  good ;  and  the  establishments  although  running  on  full 
time,  are  not  operated  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  leather  machinery,  demand  has  continued  to  im- 
prove since  the  first  months  of  the  year ;  it  is  now  much  better  than  in 
1898.  Advances  are  reported  in  stock,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in 
wages  ;  selling  prices  also  remain  unchanged,  the  machinery  manufactured 
here  being  generally,  if  not  wholly,  patented  specialties.  Some  establish- 
ments have  increased  their  facilities,  hence,  while  running  on  full  time,  only 
50  per  cent  of  their  present  capacity  is  utilized.     The  outlook  is  favorable. 
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Firms  reporting  1,210  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  final  week  in  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  returned  1,311  for  the  closing  week  of  the 
quarter  now  under  review,  an  increase  of  8.35  per  cent;  the  aggregate 
disbursement  in  wages  for  these  numbers,  respectively,  rising  from 
$12,348  to  $12,909,  a  gain  of  4.54  per  cent. 

WOBUR^.  An  improvement  is  reported  in  the  leather  industry, 
resulting  in  enlarged  wage  disbursements,  although  the  number  employed 
has  not  materially  changed.  Manufacturers  report  that  it  is  difficult  to 
advance  selling  prices  to  compensate  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material. 
The  demand  for  grain  leather  is  good,  while  that  for  split  leather  has 
fallen  off  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter.  Rates  of  wages  remain 
unchanged. 

In  the  manufacture  of  stiffenings,  heels,  and  inner  soles,  the  demand 
does  not  seem  quite  up  to  that  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  change  in  season  ;  it  is,  however,  better  than  for  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1898,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  final  week  in  the  quarter 
ending  March  31  was  shown  to  be  1,056,  declining  for  the  final  week  in 
the  quarter  now  under  review  to  1,043.  The  aggregate  weekly  payroll 
for  these  persons,  however,  owing  to  enlarged  employment,  rose  from 
$9,421  to  $10,152,  a  gain  of  7.76  per  cent. 

WORCESTER.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  output  has 
increased,  especially  in  the  product  of  the  foundries, — iron,  brass,  and 
bronze.  These  establishments  are  being  run  at  their  full  capacity  so  far 
as  they  can  obtain  raw  material.  Stock  has  advanced  in  price,  and  also 
the  selling  price  of  product.  Increases  in  wages  paid  to  moulders  and 
moulders'  helpers  are  reported.  One  foundry  which  was  in  operation  in 
April  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  now  under  review,  owing  to  a 
strike  on  account  of  a  disagreement  respecting  wages.  Reports  from 
manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  city  indicate  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  castings  promptly,  owning  to  the  excess  of  orders  in  local  foun- 
dries. 

In  the  wire  goods  industr}^,  output  is  steadily  increasing  and  advance 
orders  are  large.  As  in  other  Knes  of  metallic  products,  difficulty  is 
reported  in  obtaining  raw  material  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Es- 
tablishments are  running  full  time  and  overtime.  Generally,  the  cost  of 
stock  has  increased,  and  increases  are  also  reported  in  the  selling  price  of 
product. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  the  output  continues  large-  and  greater 
than  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  The  cost  of  materials 
has  increased,  however,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  product.  Wages  have  advanced  in  some  instances  fully  10  per 
cent.  Firms  manufacturing  machine  tools,  knives,  and  shears  report  that 
business  is  not  quite  so  good  in  these  lines  as  during  the  preceding  quar- 
ter.    The  fact  that  manufacturers  are  unable  to  advance  the  selling  value 
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of  their  product  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  stock,  and  the 
difficulty  in  competing  with  some  of  the  larger  establishments  in  the  in- 
dustry, are  given  as  reasons  for  the  conditions  reported. 

In  the  satinet  industry,  improvement  is  reported  and  demand  is  bet- 
ter than  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

Considerable  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  l)uilding  industry. 
The  cost  of  materials  has,  of  course,  advanced,  but  prices  under  recent 
contracts  have  been  correspondingly  increased.    Wages  remain  unchanged. 

Collections  in  all  industries  are  reported  as  good,  and  it  is  generally 
stated  that  industrial  affairs  in  the  city  are  in  much  better  condition  than 
for  several  years. 

Firms  reporting  5,616  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  ending 
March  31,  report  6,728  for  the  week  closing  the  quarter  now  under  re- 
view, an  increase  of  19.80  per  cent.  The  weekly  payrolls  in  each  case 
rose  from  $59,087  to  $69,285,  an  advance  of  17.26  per  cent. 

To  summarize,  the  reports  by  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  for  the  last  week  in  the  quarter  under  review  as 
compared  with  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the  following 
industries  :  Boots  and  Shoes,  including  Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock ;  Cook- 
ing, Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Book- 
binding; and  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries.  In  every  case 
this  is  due  to  the  mid-season  depression  usual  in  the  industries  named. 
The  weekly  payrolls  also  show  a  decline  in  Boots  and  Shoes,  including 
Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock  and  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding ; 
and  a  decline  is  reported  in  aggregate  earnings  for  the  weeks  compared 
in  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  and  Paper ;  but  conditions  in  the 
industries  named,  if  compared  with  corresponding  months  in  1898,  show 
improvement  both  in  earnings  and  employment. 

The  following  industries  show  increased  numbers  employed,  the  final 
week  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1899  being  compared  :  Building; 
Clothing ;  Cotton  Goods  ;  Leather ;  Liquors  and  Beverages  (not  spiritu- 
ous) ;  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented  ;  Machines  and  Machinery ; 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  Paper ; 
Woollen  Goods  ;  and  Worsted  Goods.  All  of  these  industries  also  show 
an  increase  in  the  weekly  payrolls  except  Musical  Instruments  and 
Materials,  and  Paper,  which  show  a  decline. 

In  the  aggregate,  establishments  which  were  canvassed  in  the  difier- 
ent  industries  named  show  a  gain  in  the  comparison  of  persons  employed 
from  73,242  to  75,817,  or  3.52  per  cent.  The  weekly  payrolls  for  these 
employes  rose  from  $591,234  to  $616,438,  an  increase  of  4.26  per  cent. 

It  should  1)6  borne  in  mind  that  our  last  Bulletin  showed  an  increase 
for  the  final  week  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the 
week  ending  December  31,  1898,  of  4.06  per  cent  in  numbers  and  7.76 
per  cent  in  earnings.     Notwithstanding  seasonal  depressions  in  certain 
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industries,  therefore,  the  gain  has  been  continuous  in  both  respects  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

By  cities,  a  comparison  of  the  final  week  in  the  quarter  now  under 
review  and  the  corresponding  week  in  the  previous  quarter  shows  a  larger 
number  employed  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,. 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Peabody,  and  Worcester ;  and,  in  the 
cities  compared,  diminished  employment  due  entirely  to  usual  seasonal 
conditions,  in  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  and  Woburn.  The  weekly 
payrolls  for  the  persons  reported  show  a  decline  in  Brockton,  Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  and  Lynn,  and  an  increase  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  returns  relative  to  employ- 
ment and  earnings,  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  particular 
week  selected  for  comparison  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  under  review  is 
reported  as  being  a  short  time  week  in  comparison  with  the  usual  running 
time  of  the  establishment.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  increases 
are  reported  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  nearly  all  the  industries  considered 
separately. 

Cost  of  Living.  The  following  table  gives  retail  prices  of  certain 
standard  articles  of  food  in  Boston,  month  by  month,  for  the  quarter. 
Quotations  in  other  cities  vary  but  slightly  for  the  articles  named,  in  some 
cases  being  lower  and  in  others  higher.  Such  changes  as  appear  are 
slight  and  due  mainly  to  differences  of  season.  Lamb  is  higher  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter ;  butter  and  eggs  slightly  lower. 
Codfish,  lobsters,  and  other  seasonal  kinds  of  fish  not  quoted  in  the  table 
are  lower.  Chickens  higher,  fowl  lower,  geese  and  ducks  higher.  The 
usual  summer  vegetables  and  berries  not  quoted  are  fairly  abundant  at 
reasonable  prices. 


Retail  Prices,  Standard  Articles,  Boston  Market,  1899. 


Aeticles. 


Mayl 


June  30 


Beef,  lb.  sirloin  steak 
rump  steak 
rib  roast    . 
chucks 

corned,  fancy  brisket 
corned,  ordinary 
Lamb,  lb.  hind  quarter  • 
fore  quarter    . 
side  .... 
short  chops     . 
Mutton,  lb.  hind  quarter 
fore  quarter 
whole    . 
'short  chops  . 

Tripe,  lb 

Ham,  lb 

Bacon,  lb.         .... 


.25  S  -28 

.25  @  .30 

.12  @  .20 

.0"  @  .10 

.10 

.05  @  .OS 

.14 

.08 

.11 

.20  g  .25 

.12M 

.06 

.09 

.20 

.08 

.09  ®  .10 

.10 


.25® 
.28  @ 
.12  ig 
.08  @ 

.06® 


.28 
.30 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.09 
.12K 
.25 
12K 
.07 
.10 
.20 
.08 
.10 
.11 


.25  ig  .23 

.28  ig  .30 

.12  @  .20 

.08  @  .12 

.10 

.06  @  .10 

.15 

.09 

.13 

.25 

.13 

.08 

.10 

.25 

.08 

.10®  .11 

.10 


.25  @  .28 

.28  ®  .30 

.12  ®  .20 

.08  ®  .12 

.10 

.06  @  .10 

.15 

.09 

.20 

.25 

.12 

.07 

.10 

.25 

.08 

.11®  .12 

.10 
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Retail  Prices^  Standard  Articles^  Boston  Market,  1899  —  Concluded. 


March  31  May  1 


Pork,  lb.  fresh         .        . 
salt    . 

corned  shoulder 
smoked  shoulder 
smoked  rib 
pigs'  feet  . 
Sausages,  lb.  ordinary    . 
Bologna     . 
Frankfort . 

Lard,  lb 

Butter,  lb.  best  creamery 
good  creamery 
dairy 
Cheese,  lb.  best  domestic 

ordinary 
Eggs,  dozen,  fresh  . 
case    . 
suburban  . 
Fish,  lb.  cod,  fresh  . 
cod,  salt     . 
haddock    . 
halibut,  fresh    . 
halibut,  smoked 
Lobsters,  lb.  boiled 
Clams,  qt.         ... 
Turkey,  lb.  medium  quality 
Chickens,  lb.  native 
good  . 

Fowl,  lb 

Geese,  lb 

Ducks,  lb.         ... 
Potatoes,  pk.  white  (old) 

white  (new) 
Onions,  qt.        .        .        . 
Cabbage,  head  . 
Apples,  pk. 


.09  ^§  .10 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.25 
.22 
.20 
.15 
.12 
.16  @  .18 
.20  @  .22 
.23  @  .25 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.25 
.20 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.20 
.16 
.22 
.20 
.25 

.05 
.10 
.50 


.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.23 
.20  @  .21 
.20 
.15 
.121 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.08 
.10 
.08 
.25 
.20 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.20 
.16^ 
.20 
.18 
.30 
.75 
.08 
.10 


June  30 


i  @  .10 
.08 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.23 
.20 
.18 
.15 
.12 
.18 
.20 
.22 


.08 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.18  @  .20 
.30 
.20 
.16 
.40* 
.22 
.25 
.60 
.05 
.10 
1.00 


.09  @  .10 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.08 
.23 
.20 
.18 
.15 
.12 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.08 

.08 
.25 
.20 
.22 
.20 
.20 
.30  @  .38 
.20  (g  .25 
.15 
..30* 
.20  @  .22 
.30 
.40 
.05 
.10 
.60 


*  Green  Geese. 
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A  STUDY  OP  CHARITY  STATISTICS. 


The  statistics  which  form  the  basis  of  this  article  are  derived  from  a 
careful  notation  of  the  conditions  appertaining  to  2,636  families  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  within  the  districts  covered  by  the  friendly  visitors  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston.  By  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Zilpha  D. 
Smith,  General  Secretary,  the  original  schedules,  all  purely  personal 
references  havino-  been  omitted,  were  o-iven  to  the  Bureau  for  tabulation. 
Although  the  results,  if  considered  independently,  may  be  somewhat 
fragmentary,  nevertheless,  as  they  are  drawn  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  different  families,  they  have  their  place  and  are  of 
value  as  contributions  to  the  data  which  are  gradually  accumulating  in 
American  cities  in  connection  with  the  systematic  study  of  the  important 
problems  of  charity  relief.  From  that  point  of  view  they  are  here  pre- 
sented. 

The  analytical  text  which  accompanies  the  tables  is  not  intended  to 
do  more  than  explain  the  figures,  and  point  out  the  more  important  lines. 

Classification  of  Families. 

The  2,636  families  covered  by  tHe  statistics  are  separated  into  two 
classes,  namely,  1,000  visited  for  two  years  or  more,  and  therefore  known 
to  the  District  Conferences  for  that  length  of  time,  and  1,636  which  were 
new  to  the  district  visitors  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1899.  The 
1,636  so-called  new  families  were  also  subdivided  into  two  sections,  one 
numbering  894  families  absolutely  not  known  to  have  received  charity 
before  June  1,  1898  ;  and  the  others  numbering  742  which,  although  new 
to  the  district  workers  who  collected  the  statistical  data,  had  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  year  under  consideration  been  known  to  charity.  The 
general  statistics  relating  to  the  two  principal  classes  and  to  the  two 
subclasses  are  presented  separately  in  each  table  of  the  series  which 
follows  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  compared. 
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Conjugal  Condition  of  Families. 
The  first  table  of  the  series  considers  the  heads  of  families  with 
respect  to  conjugal  condition  or  status  allied  thereto. 


Classification. 


Married  couples 

Widows, 

Women  divorced  or  separated  (le- 
gally)  

Deserted  ■wives,       .... 
Single  women,         .... 

Widowers, 

Single  men 

Orphaned  or  abandoned  children, 
Miscellaneous,         .        .        .        . 

Total  Ndmber  op  Families, 


Families  Not 
New  this  Year 


In  Care  of  a 

Fbiendlt  Visitor 

Two  Years  or 

More 


Number 


586 
279 

5 
70 
29 
16 
5 
7 
4 


1,000 


Percent- 
ages 


58,60 

27.90 

0.60 
7.00 
2.90 
l.«0 
0.50 
0.70 
0.40 


100.00 


Families  New  to  the  District  Conferences  dorihg 
THE  Year  ending  9Iay  31,  1899 


Known  to  Char- 
ity before 
June  1,  1898 


409 

186 

3 
66 
29 
25 
7 
4 
13 


742 


Percent- 
ages 


55.12 
25.07 

0.40 
8.90 
3.91 
3.37 
0.94 
0.54 
1.75 


Not  known 
TO  Ant  Charitt 

before 
Jane  I.  1898 


Number 


505 
151 

4 

91 
61 
22 
36 
2 
22 


894 


Percent- 
ages 


56.49 
16.89 

0.45 
10.18 
6.82 
2.46 
4.03 
0.22 
2.46 


100.00 


Total  Families 
New  to  the  Dis- 
trict Confer- 
ences THIS  Year 


Number 


914 

337 

7 

157 

90 

47 

43 

6 
35 


1,636 


Percent- 
ages 


65.87 
20.60 

0.43 
9.59 
5.50 
2.87 
2.63 
0.37 
2.14 


100.00 


Of  the  heads  of  the  families  not  new,  that  is,  as  previously  explained, 
which  were  in  care  of  a  friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  585,  or 
58.50  per  cent  of  the  1,000  families  in  this  class,  were  married  couples, 
and  279,  or  27.90  per  cent,  were  widows.  These  two  groups  therefore 
constitute  86.40  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  heads  of  the 
1,636  families  new  to  the  District  Conferences  during  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1899,  there  were  914  married  couples  (55.87  per  cent  of  the 
total),  and  337  widows  (20.60  per  cent) .  The  heads  of  the  1,000  families 
not  new,  included  five  divorced  women,  70  deserted  wives,  29  single 
women,  16  widowers,  five  single  men,  seven  orphaned  or  abandoned 
children,  besides  four  families  not  properly  belonging  under  any  of 
the  classes  named,  and  grouped  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  in 
the  table.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  1,636  families  new  to  the 
visitors  included  seven  divorced  women,  157  deserted  wives,  90  single 
women,  47  widowers,  43  single  men,  six  orphaned  or  abandoned  chil- 
dren, and  35  designated  as  miscellaneous. 

The  proportions  of  families  having  heads  under  the  diff"erent  desig- 
nations in  the  two  classes  do  not  greatly  vary,  although  the  married 
couples  and  widows  each  form  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the  old 
cases  than  of  the  new,  while  the  percentages  of  deserted  wives,  single 
women,  widowers,  and  single  men  are  larger  in  the  new  families  than  in 
the  old. 

Of  the  heads  of  the  families  comprising  the  742  recurrent  cases  which, 
although  known  to  charity  prior  to  June  1,  1898,  were  new  to  the  district 
visitors  who  compiled  the  statistics,  and  therefore  included  among  the 
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1,636  so-called  new  cases,  409,  or  55.12  per  cent,  were  married  couples  ; 
and  186,  or  25.07  per  cent,  widows.  The  percentage  of  married  couples 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  shown  when  all  the  new  cases  are  consid- 
ered, while  the  percentage  of  widows  in  these  recurrent  cases  is  larger 
than  is  shown  when  the  new  cases  are  considered  in  the  aggregate,  and 
approaches  that  shown  in  the  1,000  old  cases.  The  other  recurrent  cases 
include  three  families  having  heads  who  were  divorced  women ;  66, 
deserted  wives;  29,  single  women;  25,  widowers;  seven,  single  men; 
four,  orphaned  or  abandoned  children;  and  13,  miscellaneous. 

The  differences  in  the  proportions  of  families  having  heads  of  the 
various  designations,  in  the  different  classes,  are  apparently  not  so  great 
as  to  disturb  or  vitiate  the  comparisons  which  are  hereinafter  made  be- 
tween the  classes  with  respect  to  causes  of  distress,  or  as  to  other  points. 

Classification  of  Ages. 
The  next  table  presents  the  statistics  of  ages  of  the  members  of  the 
families,  classified  in  specified  groups. 


Families  Not 
New  this  Year 

Families  New  to  the  District  Conferences  dcbing 
the  Year  ending  May  31,  1899 

Classification  of  Age  Pebiods. 

In  Care  of  a 

Friendlt  Visitor 

Two  Years  or 

More 

Known  to  Char- 
ity before 
Jane  1,  1S98 

Not  known 
TO  Any  Charity 

before 
June  1,  1898 

Total  Families 
New  to  the  Dis- 
trict Confer- 
ences this  Year 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

of 
Persons 

Percent- 
ages 

Under  14  years,       .... 

14  to  20  years, 

20  to  40  years, 

40  to  65  years, 

65  to  70  years 

70  years  and  over,   .... 

2,431 
439 

1,097 

454 

159 

80 

62.17 
9.42 

23.54 
9.74 
3.41 
1.72 

1,308 
289 
748 
359 
144 
75 

44.75 

9.89 

25.59 

12.28 

4.93 

2.66 

1,424 
211 

1,038 
315 
120 
42 

45.21 

6.70 

32.95 

10.00 

3.81 

1.33 

2,732 
500 

1,786 
674 
264 
117 

44.98 
8.23 
29.41 
11.10 
4.35 
1.93 

Total  Number  or  Persons, 

4,660 

100.00 

2,923 

100.00 

3,150 

100.00 

6,073 

100.00 

The  1,000  families  in  care  of  a  friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more 
included  4,660  persons,  of  whom  2,431,  or  52.17  per  cent,  were  under 
14  years;  439,  or  9.42  per  cent,  14  to  20  years;  1,097,  or  23.54  per 
cent,  20  to  40  years;  454,  or  9.74  per  cent,  40  to  55  years;  159,  or 
3.41  per  cent,  55  to  70  years  ;  and  80,  or  1.72  per  cent,  70  years  of  a<ye 
and  over. 

The  1,636  new  families  comprised  6,073  persons,  including  2,732, 
or  44.98  per  cent,  under  14  years  ;  500,  or  8.23  per  cent,  14  to  20  years  ; 
1,786,  or  29.41  per  cent,  20  to  40  years;  674,  or  11.10  per  cent,  40  to 
55  years;  264,  or  4.35  per  cent,  55  to  70  years;  and  117,  or  1.93  per 
cent,  70  years  of  age  and  over.  The  differences  in  the  proportions  in  the 
two  classes  of  families  can  be  readily  seen,  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  old  than  of  the  new  families  being  under  14 
years  of  age. 
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The  recurrent  cases  among  the  so-called  new  families  include  2,923 
persons,  of  whom  1,308,  or  44.75  per  cent,  were  under  14  years;  289, 
or  9.89  per  cent,  14  to  20  years;  748,  or  25.59  per  cent,  20  to  40 
years;  359,  or  12.28  per  cent,  40  to  55  years;  144,  or  4.93  per  cent, 
55  to  70  years;  and  75,  or  2.56  per  cent,  70  years  of  age  and  over. 
These  percentages  approximate  those  found  in  the  new  cases  considered 
in  the  aggregate. 

Number  of  Rooms  Occupied. 
The  next  table  presents  for  a  certain  number  of  the  new  families  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  rooms  occupied,  with  averages  for  the 
family  and  by  persons,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  crowding  among  those  to  whom  the  statistics  refer.  No  informa- 
tion as  to  rooms  has  been  tabulated  with  respect  to  the  1,000  families  in 
care  of  friendly  visitors  two  years  or  more,  as  in  such  cases  the  facts 
could  not  be  given  as  of  a  single  date. 


Number  ok  Families  Occcpting  Si'ecified  Number  of  Rooms 

Number  of  Persons 
TO  A  Family. 

1/2  of  a 
Room 

%  of  a 
Room 

X 
Room 

2 

Rooms 

3 

Rooms 

4 

Rooms 

5 

Rooms 

6 

Rooms 

7 
Rooms 

8 
Rooms 

1  person,  . 

2  persons, 

3  persons, 

4  persons, 

5  persons, 

6  persons, 

7  persons, 

8  persons, 

9  persons, 

10  persons, 

11  persons. 

13 
3 
2 
1 

_ 

1 
1 
1 

229 

113 

84 

36 

19 

4 

19 

65 

66 

67 

43 

19 

10 

1 

1 

1 

14 
38 
51 
80 
65 
50 
40 
15 
5 

2 

20 

39 

43 

37 

23 

23 

17 

8 

3 

2 

4 

5 

13 

11 

17 

11 

9 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

4 
1 

2 

Totals, 

19 

3 

485 

292 

358 

217 

80 

12 

11 

11 

Number  of  Families  Occupying 

Total 

Specified  Number  of  Rooms 

Number  of 

Average 

for  which 

Rooms 

were 

reported 

Persons 

in 
Families 

Number  of 

Persons 

to  a 

Number  of  Persons 
TO  A  Family. 

9 

11 

Un- 

Total 

Average 
Number 

Rooms 

Rooms 

known 

reporting 
Rooms 

Number 

per 
Family 

Room 

1  person,  . 

_ 

- 

16 

278 

278 

324% 

1.17 

0.86 

2  persons, 

- 

- 

28 

245 

490 

465ye 

1.90 

1.05 

3  persons. 

- 

- 

21 

252 

756 

580?<i 

2.30 

1.30 

4  persons. 

- 

- 

11 

244 

976 

674i,'2 

2.76 

1.45 

5  persons, 

- 

- 

27 

182 

910 

549 

3.02 

1.66 

6  persons, 

1 

- 

16 

116 

696 

391 

3.37 

1.78 

7  persons, 

- 

16 

90 

630 

332 

3.69 

1.90 

8  persons. 

- 

7 

45 

360 

181 

4.02 

1.99 

9  persons. 

- 

2 

25 

225 

115 

4.60 

1.96 

10  persons. 

- 

1 

1 

8 

80 

44 

5.50 

1.82 

11  persons, 

- 

- 

1 

5 

55 

23 

4.60 

2.39 

Totals, 

1 

1 

146 

1,490 

5,456 

3,679y2 

2.47 

1.48 
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The  facts  as  to  rooms  occupied  are  given  in  the  table  for  1,490  fam- 
ilies, including  5,456  persons.  The  total  number  of  rooms  occupied  is 
3,679|,  and  the  average  number  per  family  2.47.  This  average  is  said 
to  show  a  slight  but  encouraging  increase  over  the  earlier  years  within  the 
experience  of  the  visitors.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  is 
1.48.  In  22  reported  cases  the  family  as  classified  is  credited  with  less 
than  one  room.  Of  these,  the  so-called  family  is,  however,  composed  of 
but  one  person  in  14  instances,  of  two  persons  in  four,  and  of  three  per- 
sons in  three  instances,  while  in  a  single  instance  four  persons  are  cred- 
ited with  one-half  of  a  room.  The  apportionment  of  part  of  a  room,  as 
indicated  by  these  figures,  means  either  that  the  room  is  shared  with  some- 
one, who  may  not  be  in  distress,  or  that  some  family  hiring  several  rooms 
has  temporarily  sheltered  members  of  another  family,  crowding  them  into 
a  room  already  partly  occupied.  The  number  of  families  occupying  but  a 
single  room  is  485,  and  of  these,  229  are  single-person  families.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  w^ere  84  families  of  three  persons,  36  of  four,  19  of 
five,  and  four  of  six,  each  occupying  but  a  single  room. 

In  other  instances  there  appeared  evidences  of  extreme  crowding, 
and  in  several  cases  where  more  than  one  room  was  occupied  the  families 
were  so  large  as  to  bring  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  above 
the  normal.  These  conditions  cannot  fail  to  aff'ect  the  sanitation  of  the 
tenements,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  sickness,  as  will  herein- 
after appear,  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  distress. 

Illiteracy. 
The  degree  of  illiteracy  of  the  heads  of  the  families  is  exhibited  in 
the  next  table. 


Families  Not 
New  this  Year 

Families  New  to  the  DisTRrcT  Conferences  during 
THE  Year  ending  May  31,  1899 

Education  of  Heads  of  Families. 

In  Cake  of  a 

Friendly  Visitor 

Two  Yeahs  or 

More 

Known  to  Char- 
ity before 
Jnne  1,  1898 

Not  known 
TO  ANY  Charity 

before 
June  1,  1898- 

Total  Families 
New  to  the  Dis- 
trict Confer- 
ences this  Year 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Can  read  and  write, 

Can  read,  not  write. 

Cannot  read  or  write. 

Unknown 

713>^ 

122 
134 

71.35 
3.05 
12.20 
13.40 

552K 
18 

88>i 
83 

74.46 
2.42 
11.93 
11.19 

705  >^ 

13 
102K 

73 

78.91 
1.45 

11.47 
8.17 

1,258 
31 
191 
166 

76.89 
1.89 

11.68 
9.54 

Total  Number  op  Families, 

1,000 

100.00 

742 

100.00 

894 

100.00 

1,636 

100.00 

Of  the  heads  of  the  1,000  families  in  care  of  visitors  two  years  or 
more,  713|,  or  71.35  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.  The  fraction  indi- 
cates that  some  of  the  families  having  more  than  one  head  reported  a 
different  degree  of  literacy  or  illiteracy  for  each  head,  thus  dividing  the 
unit  for  the  family.  There  were  30|-  families  wherein  the  heads  could 
read  but  not  write,  the  fraction  being  accounted  for  in  manner  as  previ- 
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ously  explained.  Of  the  heads  of  the  1,636  families  new  to  the  District 
Conferences  during  the  year,  1,258,  or  76.89  per  cent,  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  than  in  the  other  class,  could  read  and  write,  and  31  could 
read  but  not  write.  The  number  of  illiterate  heads  in  either  class 
measured  by  the  inability  to  read  or  write,  was  comparatively  small, 
being  122  (12.20  per  cent)  in  the  families  not  new,  and  191  (11.68  per 
cent)  in  the  new  families.  About  the  same  percentage  of  illiterates  is 
found  in  the  group  of  742  recurrent  cases  included  among  the  new 
families. 

Nativity  of  Heads  of  Families. 
The  effect  which  immigration  has  had  in  enlarging  the  number  of 
charity  cases  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  showing  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  heads  of  the  families.     These  are  next  presented. 


Families  Not 
New  this  Year 

Families  New  to  the  District  Conferences 
THE  Year  ending  May  31,  1M99 

DURING 

Place  of  Birth. 

In  Care  of  a 

Friendly  Visitor 

Two  Years  or 

More 

Known  to  Char- 
ity bkfore 
June  1,  1898 

Not  known 
to  Any  Charity 

BEFORE 

Jane  1,  1898 

Total  Families 
New  to  the  Dis- 
trict Confer- 
ences THIS  Yeab 

Number 

I'ercent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Native  Born. 

277^ 

27.75 

271 

36.53 

334>^ 

37.41 

605K 

37.01 

United  States 

277>^ 

27.75 

271 

36.53 

334>i 

37.41 

605>^ 

37.01 

White,  both  parents  native, 

132>^ 

13.25 

147>^ 

19.88 

207  >^ 

23.21 

355 

21.70 

White,  one  or  both  parents  for- 

eign  

1193^ 

11.95 

89 

12.00 

89>^ 

10.01 

178^ 

10.91 

Colored, 

25 1^ 

2.55 

34^ 

4.65 

37  »i 

4.19 

72 

4.40 

Foreign  Born. 

713»^ 

71.35 

468 

63.07 

550  >^ 

61.58 

l,018}i 

62.26 

British  America 

100^^ 

10.05 

98 

13.21 

112 

12.53 

210 

12.84 

Great  Britain,  . 

459 

45.90 

283 

38.14 

252 

28.19 

535 

32.70 

England  and  Wales,    . 

501^ 

5.05 

51 

6.87 

57 

6.38 

108 

6,60 

Scotland, 

15 

1.50 

14 

1.89 

19>^ 

2.18 

ZZK 

2.05 

Ireland, 

393>^ 

39.35 

218 

29.38 

175>^ 

19.63 

393^ 

24.05 

Bohemia  and  Hungary,  . 

3 

0.30 

2 

0.27 

- 

- 

2 

0.12 

France  and  Belgium, 

10 

1.00 

5 

0.67 

2>i 

0.28 

1H 

0.46 

Germany, 

21 

2.10 

16 

2.16 

17>^ 

1.96 

33^ 

2.05 

Italy 

57 

5.70 

24 

3.23 

81 

9.06 

105 

6.42 

Russia  and  Poland, 

17M 

1.75 

22 

2.97 

40 

4.47 

62 

3,79 

Scandinavia,    , 

21 

2.10 

7 

0.94 

12 

1.34 

19 

1,16 

Other  Countries,      . 

24>^' 

2.45 

11 

1.48 

33  J^ 

3.75 

44>i 

2.72 

Unknown, 

9 

0.90 

3 

0.40 

9 

1.01 

12 

0.73 

Aggregates. 

1,000 

100.00 

742 

100.00 

894 

100.00 

1,636 

100.00 

Native  born 

277>^ 

27.75 

271 

36.53 

334K 

37.41 

605>^ 

37.01 

Foreign  born 

713>^ 

71.35 

468 

63.07 

550K 

61,58 

1,018>^ 

62,26 

Unknown 

9 

0.90 

3 

0.40 

9 

1.01 

12 

0,73 

Of  the  families  in  care  of  a  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  277^  have 
heads  born  in  the  United  States,  the  fraction  in  this  as  in  other  instances 
denoting;  that  in  some  families  havins^  more  than  one  head,  the  heads  were 
not  of  the  same  nativity,  and  were  therefore  included  under  different 
designations  as  to  country  of  birth,  thus  dividing  the  unit  for  the  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  713|  families  in  this  class  had  foreign  born  heads. 
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The  families  with  native  born  heads  constituted  27.75  per  cent,  and  those 
with  foreign  born  heads  71,35  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  in 
this  class. 

Of  the  families  new  to  the  District  Conferences  during  the  year,  605^, 
or  37.01  per  cent,  had  native  born  heads,  and  1,018^-,  or  62.26  per  cent, 
foreign  born  heads.  About  the  same  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  born 
heads  are  found  in  the  recurrent  cases  included  in  this  class,  as  appear  in 
the  class  as  a  whole,  the  percentages  being,  respectively,  36.53  and  63.07. 

Amono;  the  foreio-n  born  heads  in  the  families  not  new  to  the  Con- 
ferences,  the  heads  of  Irish  nativity  form  the  largest  percentage,  namely, 
39.35,  as  against  a  percentage  of  24.05  Irish  born  in  the  families  new  to 
the  Conferences  during  the  year.  This  last-quoted  percentage  is  said  to 
show  a  material  decline  in  the  proportion  of  heads  of  this  nativity  when 
compared  with  the  new  cases  of  previous  years,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
it  may  possibly  indicate  a  migration  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  or 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  necessarily 
counted  as  native  born,  may  have  increased.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  character  of  the  crowded  sections  of  the  older  part  of  the  city  is 
rapidly  changing  as  to  nationality,  the  proportion  of  persons  Irish  born 
declining,  and  that  of  other  nationalities,  swelled  by  recent  accessions, 
correspondingly  increasing. 

Thus,  in  the  table,  the  percentage  of  heads  born  in  Italy  in  the  so- 
called  old  cases  is  5.70,  as  against  6.42  in  the  new ;  and  this  percentage, 
6.42,  shows  an  increase  in  heads  of  this  nativity  as  compared  with  the 
new  cases  in  previous  years.  Of  the  recurrent  cases  among  the  new 
families  the  percentage  having  heads  born  in  Italy  is  but  3.23.  The 
heads  born  in  Russia  and  Poland  represent  1.75  per  cent  among  the  old 
families,  and  3.79  among  the  new.  It  may  be  stated  that  heads  of  this 
nativity  among  the  new  families  increased  from  1.4  to  3.5  per  cent  from 
1890  to  1893,  but  do  not  show  any  material  increase  when  the  figures  for 
1893  are  compared  with  those  given  for  the  new  cases  in  the  preceding  table. 

In  comparing  the  relative  position  of  the  nationalities  given  in  the 
table,  the  proportions  of  all  persons  of  the  same  nativities  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered.  By  the  latest  Census 
the  native  born,  without  regard  to  parent  nativity,  constituted  63.60  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  percentages  of  persons  born  in  various  foreign 
countries  being  as  follows:  Ireland,  14.40;  British  America,  8.89; 
Great  Britain,  3.68;  Germany,  2.19;  Italy,  1.58;  Russia  and  Poland 
combined,  2.65.  It  would  not  necessarily  hold  true  that  when  the  whole 
population  is  considered  the  percentages  of  heads  of  families,  upon  Avhich 
the  charity  figures  are  based,  would  be  the  same  as  the  percentages  of  all 
persons,  of  any  given  nativity. 

Causes  of  Distress. 
The  causes  of  distress  are  shown  in  the  foUowino^  table  : 
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Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 

Disregard  of  family  ties 

Intemperance 

Licentiousnees 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects, 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 
Physical  or  mental  defects,        .... 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death 

Outside  the  Family. 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^, 

Defective  sanitation 

Degrading  surroundings 

Unwise  philanthropy, 

Public  calamity 

Persecution  in  own  country,      .... 
Volunteer  service  in  U.  8.  army,*     . 

Lack  of  training  for  roork 

Number  of  families  having  causes  classified,  . 
Number  of  families  having  causes  unclassified, 

Total  Number  op  Families,  . 


Families  Not  New  this  Year 


In  Cabe  of  a  Frieijdut  Visitor  Two  Yeabs 
OR  More 


890 
57 

293 
33 
22 

108 
44 

333 


1,000 


1,000 


Percent- 
ages 


89.00 
6.70 

29.30 
3.30 
2.20 

10.80 
4.40 

33.30 

9.60 
9.00 

0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.30 

1.40 


Sub- 
sidiary 


50 
75 
17 
30 

195 
34 

247 


101 
4 
15 
23 


34 


Percent- 
ages 


5.00 
7.50 
1.70 
3.00 

19.50 
3.40 

24.70 


10.10 
0.40 
1.50 
2.30 


*  War  with  Spain. 

The  causes  of  distress  are  presented  in  two  principal  groups,  the 
first  including  causes  within  the  family  and  the  second  those  outside  the 
family.     The  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  remarks  : 

We  have  more  to  say  upon  "causes  within  the  family,  which  are  mainly  indi- 
vidual  and   personal,  than    upon   those   outside,  Avhich   are   mainly   social." "In 

dealing  with  individuals,  their  character  is  apt  to  be  more  studied  than  their  environ- 
ment." It  is  also  true  that  an  observer  may  be  confident  that  bad  sanitary  conditions  or 
low  places  of  amusement  or  the  want  of  manual  training  are  potent  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion of  many  families  in  his  district,  and  j-et  be  unable  to  trace  in  an  individual  case  of 
distress,  the  direct  influence  of  these  larger  social  causes.  The  marked  tendency 
shown  in  the  table  to  find  more  subsidiary  causes*  on  fuller  knowledge  or  longer 
acquaintance  indicates  how  complex  the  problem  of  a  human  life  is,  even  when  at  first 
sight  it  seems  only  that  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  table  shows  that  as  to 
the  families  not  new  to  the  Conferences,  which  have  been  in  the  care  of  a 


*  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  in  specifying  the  number  of  families  for  which  subsidiary  causes 
of  distress  are  reported,  there  are  frequently  cases  in  which  more  than  one  subsidiary  cause  affected  the 
family.  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  instances  of  subsidiary  causes  reported  is  necessarily  larger 
than  the  number  of  families  for  which  they  are  reported ;  and  while  there  were,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
50  families  out  of  the  1,000,  in  care  of  a  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  in  which  disregard  of  family  ties 
was  a  subsidiary  cause,  75  in  which  intemperance  was  a  subsidiary  cause,  and  so  on,  these  include 
duplications  of  families  in  which  the  different  causes  co-existed,  and  do  not  represent  the  specified  num- 
ber of  different  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there  can  be  but  one  chief  cause  of  distress  in  any  family,  the  number 
of  families  and  the  number  of  instances  of  chief  causes  reported  must  always  be  identical.  This  ex- 
planation applies  to  all  the  tables  relating  to  causes  of  distress. 
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Families  New  to  the  District  Conferences  during  the  Year  ending  May  31 

,  1899 

Known  to  Charity  before 
Jane  1,  1S98 

Not  known  to  Ant  Charity 
BEFORE  Jnne  1,  1898 

Total 

TRICT 

Families  New  to  the  Dis- 

CONFERENCES   THIS  YkAR 

Chief 
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friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  89  per  cent  of  tlie  chief  causes  of 
distress  were  deemed  to  lie  within  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consider  the  families  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year  under  con- 
sideration, while  in  the  aggregate  88.29  per  cent  of  the  causes  were  within 
the  family,  we  find  that  the  percentage  rises  to  90.14  in  the  recurrent 
cases,  this  percentage  comprising  658  families  known  to  charity  before 
June  1,  1898,  and  drops  to  86.74  per  cent  in  the  families  not  known  to 
any  charity  before  that  date. 

The  causes  of  distress  within  the  faoiily  which  lead  in  every  class  are 
sickness,  accident,  or  death  ;  intemperance  ;  and  lack  of  thrift,  industry, 
or  judgment.  Variations  with  respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  these 
causes  in  the  different  classes  will,  however,  be  noted.  Respecting  these 
variations  in  the  1,636  families  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1899,  Miss  Smith  remarks  : 


They  show  that  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  is  the  most  frequent  chief  cause  of 
need  (30.86  per  cent)  with  those  in  distress  for  the  first  time,  and  intemperance  the  most 
frequent  (27.63  per  cent)  in  the  recurrent  cases.  .  .  .  Laclc  of  thrift,  industry,  or 
judgment  appears  more  often  both  as  a  chief  cause  and  a  subsidiary  among  the  recur- 
rent eases  than  among  the  new  ones.  Reasons  for  these  variations  may  be  found  both 
in  our  means  of  knowledge  and  in  the  character  of  the  families.  Present  sickness  is 
obvious,  while  careful  inquiry  may  not  at  first  disclose  the  habit  of  drink  or  want  of 
sense  or  push  or  forethought, —  these  become  known  on  longer  acquaintance  ;  while  the 
distress  and  misery  caused  by  such  a  habit  or  by  want  of  vigor  is  of  longer  duration, 
and  more  likely  to  recur  than  that  caused  by  temporary  sickness. 
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It  is  clear,  also,  that,  the  more  thoroughly  we  know  a  family,  the  more  likely  are 
we  to  count  intemperance,  if  it  appears  at  all,  as  the  chief  cause;  while  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  death,  and  especially  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  are  more  often  counted 
as  subsidiary  causes.* 

In  many  cases,  though  probably  not  a  large  proportion  relatively,  the  cause  which 
appears  in  the  table  as  the  chief,  is  no  longer  active  at  the  time  of  distress.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man,  the  sole  bread-winner  of  a  family,  dies  of  an  accident  caused  by  his  own 
drunkenness;  and  his  intemperance  is  the  chief  cause  of  distress.  But  the  solution  of 
the  family's  present  difficulties  is  governed  by  the  strength  of  character  and  skill  of  hand 
of  his  widow,  her  ability  to  serve  as  both  father  and  mother  to  her  children,  and  by  the  ex- 
istence of  relatives  able  to  help.  The  decisions  as  to  relief,  therefore,  and  the  task  before 
the  friendly  visitor  are  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  causes  given  in  the  table. 

In  the  1,000  families  not  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year 
under  consideration,  sickness,  accident,  or  death  appears  as  the  chief 
cause  in  33.30  per  cent  of  the  cases;  intemperance  in  29.30  percent; 
lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  in  10.80  per  cent.  In  the  families 
in  this  group  for  which  subsidiary  causes  are  reported,  intemperance  is 
ranked  as  a  subsidiary  cause  in  7.50  per  cent,  while  lack  of  thrift,  in- 
dustry, or  judgment  appears  in  19.50  per  cent,  and  sickness,  accident,  or 
death  takes  the  first  place  among  the  subsidiary  as  well  as  among  the 
chief  causes,  reaching  24.70  per  cent. 

In  the  1,636  families  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year,  physi- 
cal or  mental  defects  appear  as  the  chief  cause  in  4.49  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  showing  little  variation  from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  fami- 
lies not  new,  wherein  the  percentage  is  4.40.  In  the  families  new  to  the 
Conferences,  disregard  of  family  ties,  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress,  covers 
7.54  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  this  also  covers  5.70  per  cent  of  the  cases 
in  the  families  not  new.     Upon  this  point  Miss  Smith  remarks  : 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  we  had  been  able  to  restore  or  strengthen  the  natural 
ties,  and  thei'efore  did  not  need  to  provide  the  continued  interest  of  a  friendly  visitor. 

Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress, 
covers  10.80  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  care  of  a  friendly  visitor  two 
years  or  more,  17.57  per  cent  of  the  families  new  to  the  Conferences 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  and  19.04  per  cent  in  the  recur- 
rent cases  in  this  last-named  group.  It  is  given  as  a  subsidiary  cause 
in  19.50  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  among  the  families  in  care  of  a 
friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  and  in  13.21  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year,  the  percentage  being  14.79 
among  the  subsidiary  causes  in  the  recurrent  cases  within  the  last-named 
group. 

Concerning  the  causes  outside  the  family,  Miss  Smith  states  : 

We  find  that  the  chief  cause  of  distress  lies  outside  the  family  in  12.69  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  distress  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  in  9 .  18  per  cent  of  those  new  to  our 


*  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  result  shown  in  the  1,000  families  visited  for  two  years  or  more. 
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District  Conferences,  but  previously  known  to  some  charity ;  and  in  9 .  60  per  cent  of 
the  visited  families.  But  in  these  several  gi'oups  the  proportion  attributed  to  one  cause, 
lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^,  is  respectively  10.7-t,  7.67,  and  nine  per  cent. 
The  outside  cause  most  obvious  to  the  family  itself  and  to  the  charitable  worker  is  lack 
of  adjustment  in  the  industrial  world. 

Here  the  want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  has  also  to  be  taken  into 
account;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  tabulators  wei-e  forced  to  add  a  cause  that  did 
not  appear  in  the  printed  form,  —  lack  of  training  for  work,  —  as  the  chief  cause  in  24 
cases,  and  as  an  important  subsidiary  cause  in  56  others.  Had  this  heading  appeared  in 
the  original  form,  doubtless  these  figures  would  have  been  much  larger.  Whether  this 
means  that  men  have  not  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for  training  or  that  they 
have  had  no  such  opportunity,  we  can  hardly  judge,  while  two-thirds  of  our  poor  people 
are  foreign  born  ;  but  it  emphasizes  strongly  the  need  of  industrial  education,  or  at  least 
of  manual  training,  in  our  own  schools. 

In  the  96  families  in  care  of  a  friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more, 
wherein  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  given  as  outside  the  family,  lack  of 
employment,  not  due  to  employe,  covers  practically  all  the  cases,  only 
six  families  out  of  the  whole  number  appearing  under  other  heads.  In 
14  other  families  lack  of  training  for  work  was  the  chief  cause. 

In  the  178  families  new  to  the  District  Conferences  during  the  year 
under  consideration,  wherein  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  outside  the 
family,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^,  appears  in  150  in- 
stances, including  56  recurrent  cases.  Defective  sanitation  was  given  as 
the  chief  cause  in  two  instances  ;  degrading  surroundings  in  two  ;  un- 
wise philanthropy  in  four ;  public  calamity  in  one ;  persecution  in  their 
own  country  in  five ;  and  volunteer  service  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  war  with  Spain  in  14.  In  every  case  these  form  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  families.  Lack  of  training  for 
work  was  given  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress  in  10  cases  among  the  new 
families. 

Although  unwise  philanthropy  and  degrading  surroundings  appear 
as  the  chief  causes  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  only,  they  each  assume 
greater  importance  as  subsidiary  causes.  Thus,  in  the  families  not  new 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  degrading  surroundings  appear  as 
a  subsidiary  cause  in  1.50  per  cent  of  the  instances,  and  unwise  philan- 
thropy as  subsidiary  in  2.30  per  cent.  In  the  families  new  to  the  Con- 
ferences during  the  year,  degrading  surroundings  as  a  subsidiary  cause 
appear  in  1.74  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  unwise  philanthropy  in  2.18 
per  cent.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  term  "  unwise  philanthropy" 
means  that  the  families  concerned  have  been  pauperized  or  made  willing 
dependents  by  too  easy  receipt  of  alms.  Degrading  surroundings  as  a 
subsidiary  cause  appear  most  influential  in  the  new  cases,  and  unwise 
philanthropy  in  the  recurrent  cases. 

As  to  defective  sanitation  as  a  cause.  Miss  Smith  remarks  : 

Defective  sanitation  appears  as  a  chief  cause  in  two  instances  and  subsidiai-y  in 
six ;  but  no  one  observant  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor  will   feel  that 
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this  tolls  the  whole  story.  Acute  and  contagious  diseases,  directly  traceable  to  defective 
sanitation,  have  been  largely  done  away  with  in  Boston  by  the  action  of  the  Hoard  of 
Health ;  but  the  low  vitality  and  ailing  conditions  induced  by  want  of  proper  light  and 
air  are  not  so  easily  ti'aced  to  their  sources,  especially  when  the  persons  concerned  fre- 
quently change  their  dwelling.  Making  all  allowance  for  a  trying  climate,  inherited 
tendencies,  and  careless  jDcrsonal  habits,  one  must  believe  that  in  the  multitude  of  cases 
in  Avhich  sickness,  accident,  or  death  is  the  cause  of  distress  there  is  a  heavy  charge 
against  the  community,  and  that  our  State  and  city  should  further  safeguard  hazardous 
employments,  provide  ample  open  spaces  near  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  con- 
stantly lift  the  sanitary  standard  for  the  dwelling  and  the  workshop. 

Althoii<2:li  tlie  statistical  results  relatinsr  to  causes  of  distress  outside 
the  family  are  somewhat  meagre,  nevertheless,  the  study  of  these  causes 
is  believed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities.     To  use  the  words  of  the  Secretary : 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  the  workers  what  many  of  us  knew  already,  —  that  we 
too  often  "  take  short-sighted  views  of  the  causes  of  poverty."  The  instruction  "  Give 
the  cause  that  is  farthest  back,  provided  you  really  know  it,"  stimulates  one  to  get  that 
knowledge  in  future  One  of  our  newer  workers  lately  remarked  that  making  some  of 
these  schedules  last  spring  had  fixed  the  habit  of  studying  each  family's  situation  with 
a  view  to  devising  plans  that  would  do  more  than  alleviate, —  that  would  remove  the 
cause.  Such  a  habit  should  help  to  throw  the  emphasis  of  our  work  even  more  largely 
than  heretofore  upon  preventive  charity  and  the  promotion  of  preventive  measures  of 
a  general  and  public  nature. 

Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

The  decisions  on  the  cases  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  next 
presented. 


Families  Not 
New  this  Year 

Families  New  to  the  District  Conferbnces 
THE  Year  knding  May  31,  1S99 

OnRING 

Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

In  Care  of  a 

Friendly  Visitor 

Two  Years  or 

More 

Known  to  Char- 

iTr  before 
Jane  1,  1898 

Not  known 
TO  Ant  Charity 

before 
June  1,  1898 

Total  Families 
New  to  the  Dis- 
trict Confer- 
ences THIS  Year 

Number 

Tercent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Should  have  coutinuous  relief  (not 

indoor),* 

156 

15.60 

42M 

5.73 

27i^ 

3.08 

70 

4.28 

Should   have    intermittent    relief 

(not  indoor),         .... 

110 

11.00 

22 

2.96 

10 

1.12 

32 

1.96 

Should  have  temporary  relief  (not 

indoor), 

228  >^ 

22.85 

109>^ 

14.76 

152 

17.00 

261>a' 

15.98 

Should  have  transportation  from 

city 

11 

1.10 

14 

1.89 

64 

7.16 

78 

4.77 

Should  have  indoor  relief, 

42  >^ 

4.25 

88 

11.86 

96>^ 

10.79 

184;^ 

11.28 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only, 

1073^ 

10.75 

111>^ 

15.03 

106 

11.86 

217>i 

13.29 

Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work 

is  provided 

1731^ 

17.35 

91 

12.26 

124>^ 

13.93 

215>i 

13.17 

Needing  work  —  no  relief, 

124 

12.40 

162>i 

21.90 

194 

21.70 

356>^ 

21.79 

Needing  discipline  only, 

47 

4.70 

52 

7.01 

48)i 

5.42 

100>^ 

6.14 

Not  requiring  action, 

- 

- 

49 

6.60 

71 

7.94 

120 

7.34 

ToTAi-  Number  of  Families, 

1,000 

100.00 

742 

100.00 

894 

100.00 

1,636 

100.00 

*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 
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In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  those  which  appear  hereinafter  relating  to 
decisions,  fractions  of  families  will  in  some  instances  be  noted.  For  ex- 
ample, the  table  shows  261^^  families  for  which  the  decision  temporary 
relief  (not  indoor)  was  given.  The  fraction  in  this  and  in  all  similar 
instances  in  the  present  and  subsequent  tables  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some- 
times different  decisions  were  made  respecting  the  two  persons  who  are 
usually  united  at  the  head  of  the  family,  —  as  when  the  need  of  work  was 
decided  upon  as  to  one  and  indoor  relief  as  to  the  other.  In  such  cases 
the  unit  for  the  family  was  fractionally  divided,  and  therefore  a  fraction 
sometimes  comes  out  in  the  aggregations. 

Considering  the  families  not  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year, 
which  had  been  in  care  of  a  friendly  visitor  for  two  years  or  more,  the 
decisions  were  as  follows  :  Continuous  relief  (not  indoor),  implying  that 
the  family  would  require  relief  for  two  years  or  more,  15; 60  per  cent; 
intermittent  relief  (not  indoor),  11  per  cent;  temporary  relief  (not  in- 
door), 22.85  per  cent;  indoor  relief,  4.25  per  cent;  transportation  from 
the  city,  1.10  per  cent.  These  include  all  the  families  requiring  direct 
relief  apart  from  work,  and  they  aggregate  54.80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  families  in  this  class.  Visitation  and  advice  only  was  the 
decision  in  10.75  per  cent  of  the  cases  ;  work —  relief  if  no  work  is  pro- 
vided, in  17.35  per  cent;  Avork  —  no  relief,  in  12.40  per  cent;  and  dis- 
cipline only,  in  4.70  per  cent.  The  need  of  work  is  therefore  specified 
as  the  primary  decision  in  29.75  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  this  class  con- 
sidered in  the  aggregate. 

In  the  families  new  to  the  Conferences  during  the  year  under  con- 
sideration, the  decisions  were  as  follows  :  Continuous  relief  (not  indoor), 
implying  that  relief  must  be  furnished  for  two  years  or  more,  4.28  per 
cent;  intermittent  relief  (not  indoor),  1.96  per  cent;  temporary  relief 
(not  indoor),  15.98  per  cent;  indoor  relief,  11.28  per  cent;  transporta- 
tion from  the  city,  4.77  per  cent ;  the  cases  in  which  direct  relief  was  de- 
cided upon  thus  aggregating  38.27  per  cent.  Visitation  and  advice  only 
was  the  decision  in  13.29  per  cent  of  the  cases  ;  work —  relief  if  no  work 
is  provided,  in  13.17  per  cent;  work  —  no  relief,  in  21.79  per  cent;  dis- 
cipline only,  in  6.14  per  cent;  and  no  action  required  in  7.34  per  cent. 
Work  is  indicated  as  the  primary  need  in  34.96  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
the  aggregate.  This  also  leads  among  the  decisions  rendered  as  to  the 
families  which,  although  new  to  the  officers  during  the  year,  were  known 
to  charity  before  June  1,  1898. 

Correlations  of  Causes  of  Distress. 
In  order  to  enable  the, reader  to  determine  the  relation  of  subsidiary 
to  chief  causes,  we  insert  the  two  tables  which  follow.     The  first  covers 
the  1,000  families  in  the  care  of  district  visitors  for  two  years  or  more. 
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Classification  of  Chief  Causes  of  Distress. 


Number 

of 
Families 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties,    ,        .        .        . 

Intemperance, 

Licentiousness 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects, . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 
Physical  or  mental  defects. 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death. 

Outside  the  Family. 
Persecution  in  own  country, 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^. 

Degrading  surroundings 

Unwise  philanthropy,         .... 
Public  calamity, 

Miscellaneous. 
Lack  of  training  for  work, 

Aggregates. 

Within  the  family 

Outside  the  family, 

Miscellaneous 


890 
57 

293 
33 
22 

108 
44 

333 

96 
3 

90 
1 
1 
1 

14 
14 

1,000 
890 
96 
14 


Classification  of  Subsidiabt 
Cadses  of  Distkess 


Within  the  Family 


Disregard 

of 

Family  Ties 


Intemper- 
ance 


LicentloDS- 
ness 


Referring  to  the  principal  causes  within  the  family,  the  fact  at  once 
appears  that  while  in  293  families  intemperance  was  the  chief  cause,  there 
were  subsidiary  causes  affecting  some  of  these  families,  as  follows  :  In 
24  instances,  disregard  of  family  ties;  in  11,  licentiousness;  in  16,  dis- 
honesty, or  other  moral  defects;  in  89,  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judg- 
ment; in  nine,  physical  or  mental  defects;  in  114,  sickness,  accident,  or 
death;  in  19,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^  ;  in  three,  defec- 
tive sanitation ;  in  seven,  degrading  surroundings  ;  in  10,  unwise  phi- 
lanthropy ;  in  seven,  lack  of  training  for  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  several  instances  intemperance  appears  as  a  subsidiary  cause  in  fami- 
lies where  the  chief  cause  is  some  other. 

Although  there  were  333  families  in  which  sickness,  accident, 
or  death  was  given  as  the  chief  cause,  some  of  these  families  were 
affected  by  subsidiary  causes,  as  follows :  Disregard  of  family  ties, 
13  ;  intemperance,  29  ;  licentiousness,  four ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral 
defects,  five ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  58 ;  physical  or 
mental  defects,  10 ;  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^,  58 ; 
degrading  surroundings,  two  ;  unwise  philanthropy,  three  ;  lack  of  train- 
ing for  work,  12. 

In  the  aggregate,  although  in  890  families  out  of  1,000  the  chief 
cause  of  distress  was  within  the  family,  there  were  in  many  instances  sub- 
sidiary causes  without,  as  well  as  within  the  family,  and  the  96  families 
in  which  the  chief  cause  was  outside  the  family  were  affected  in  a  number 
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Classification  of  Sobsidiart  Causbs  of  Distress 

Within  the 

Familt 

Outside  the  Familt 

Lack  of 

Training 

for 

Work 

Dishonesty, 

or  Other 
Moral  Defects 

Lack  of  Thrift. 

Industry, 
or  Judgment 

Physical 

or  Mental 

Defects 

Sickness, 
Accident, 
or  Death 

Lack  of  Employ-   r^f^.       Degrading 

ment,  not         eanltation         *^'l''- 
due  to  Employe  »a""atlon  j  j(,u„(jing8 

Unwise 
Phi- 
lanthropy 

1 

1 

9 

1 

24 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

89 

9 

114 

19 

3 

7 

10 

7 

3 

3 

9 

3 

8 

4 

- 

2 

1 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

1 

9 

46 

11 

1 

2 

8 

5 

6 

1 

6 

- 

15 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

7 

5 

58 

10 

- 

58 

- 

2 

3 

12 

8 

■" 

~ 

~ 

1 

2 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

9 
10 

2 

14 

2 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

1 

5 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 
16 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 
19 
20 

of  cases  by  subsidiary  causes  within  the  family,  all  of  which  clearly  ap- 
pears in  the  table.* 

Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  interplay  of  causes,  some 
of  which  are  within,  while  others  are  without  the  family,  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  890  families  in  which  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
tress was  definitely  determined  by  the  visitor  to  lie  within  the  family, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  instances  in  which  lack  of  employment, 
not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  person,  was  given  as  a  subsidiary  cause, 
while  in  many  cases  lack  of  training  for  work  was  also  given  as  sub- 
sidiary. 

Who  can  determine  just  how  far  these  causes  may  react  upon  one 
another  ?  The  fact  that  the  cause  of  distress  is  subsidiary  in  any  given 
instance  does  not  mean  that  it  is  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  such 
a  cause  as  lack  of  work,  or  more  especially,  lack  of  training  for  work, 
if  at  the  time  of  original  distress  subsidiary,  may  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  recurrence  of  distress,  or,  if  long  continued,  may 
bring  in  its  train  some  of  the  evils  which  always  occupy  a  leading  place 
in  the  statistics  of  charity,  such  as  intemperance,  lack  of  thrift,  or  even 
licentiousness  and  dishonesty,  any  one  of  which  may  tend  to  become 
permanent  within  the  family. 

The  next  table  refers  to  the  1,636  families  new  to  the  Conferences 
during  the  year  under  consideration. 


*  See  foot-note,  page  126,  atUe. 
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Classification  of  Chief  Causes 
OF  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties, 

Intemperance, 

LicentlousnesB,         .... 
Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects. 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 
Physical  or  mental  defects. 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death,  . 


Outside  the  Family. 
Persecution  in  own  country,  . 
Volunteer  service  in  U.  S.  army,*  . 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe. 

Defective  sanitation 

Degrading  surroundings. 

Unwise  philanthropy 

Public  calamity 


Miscellaneous. 
Lack  of  training  for  work. 
Unclassified 


Number 

of 
Families 


Agoregates. 
Within  the  family,  . 
Outside  the  family,  . 
Miscellaneous,  . 


1,417 

121 

336 

83 

66 

282 

72 

457 

178 

5 

14 

150 
2 
2 
4 
1 

41 
10 
31 

1,636 
1,417 

178 
41 


Classification  op  Scbsidiary  Causes  of  Distbess 


Within  the  Family 


Disregard 

of 
Family  Ties 


Intem- 
perance 


Licen- 
tiousness 


Dishonesty, 
or  Other 
Moral  De- 
fects 


25 
10 

21 
4 
5 


*  War  with  Spain. 

As  in  our  consideration  of  the  preceding  table  we  referred  only  to 
the  important  lines,  we  need  only  note  with  reference  to  the  present 
table  that  while  in  336  families  the  chief  cause  was  intemperance,  some 
of  these  families  were  affected  by  subsidiary  causes,  as  follows  :  Disre- 
gard of  family  ties,  31  ;  licentiousness,  26  ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral 
defects,  25  ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  78  ;  physical  or  men- 
tal defects,  10 ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  85  ;  volunteer  service  in 
United  States  army,  two ;  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe,  22 ; 
degrading  surroundings,  eight;  unwise  philanthropy,  eight;  and  lack 
of  training  for  work,  four. 

Although  282  families  were  in  distress  chiefly  from  lack  of  thrift, 
industry,  or  judgment,  the  instances  in  which  subsidiar}^  causes  affected 
these  families  are :  Disregard  of  family  ties,  22 ;  intemperance,  40 ; 
licentiousness,  three ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  21 ;  physical 
or  mental  defects,  12  ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  63  ;  volunteer  ser- 
vice in  United  States  army,  one ;  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  em- 
ploye, 26 ;  defective  sanitation,  one ;  degrading  surroundings,  five ; 
unwise  philanthropy,  10  ;  lack  of  training  for  work,  six. 

The  457  families  in  which  sickness,  accident,  or  death  was  given  as 
the  chief  cause  were  affected  by  subsidiary  causes,  as  follows  :  Disregard 
of  family  ties,   17  ;  intemperance,  32 ;  licentiousness,  five,  dishonesty, 
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Classification 

OF  Subsidiary  Causes  op  Distress 

Within  the  Family 

Outside  the  Family 

Lack  of 

Training 

for 

Work 

Lack  of 
Thrift,  In- 
dustry, or 
Judgment 

Physical 

or  Mental 

Defects 

Sickness, 
Accident, 
or  Death 

Volunteer 
Service 
in  U.  S. 
Army* 

Lack  of  Em- 
ployment, 
not  due  to 

Employe 

Defective 
Sani- 
tation 

Degrading 

Sur- 
roundings 

Unwise 
Phi- 
lanthropy 

Public 
Calamity 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

15 

2 

38 

- 

11 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

2 

78 

10 

85 

2 

22 

- 

8 

8 

- 

4 

3 

10 

3 

19 

- 

2 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

4 

13 

6 

9 

- 

4 

- 

5 

5 

- 

1 

5 

- 

12 

63 

1 

26 

1 

5 

10 

_ 

6 

6 

9 

- 

6 

- 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

7 

59 

17 

- 

4 

57 

1 

4 

3 

1 

6 

8 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

3 

~ 

"■ 

■* 

~ 

: 

9 
10 

2 

1 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

20 

1 

40 

2 

1 

- 

: 

- 

2 

- 

1 

12 
13 

3 

- 

2 

: 

1 

: 

- 

: 

: 

- 

14 
15 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

17 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

18 

■ 

■ 

■ 

— 

19 
■^0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

: 

- 

- 

- 

21 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

*  "War  with  Spain. 


or  other  moral  defects,  five ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  59  ; 
physical  or  mental  defects,  17  ;  vohmteer  service  in  United  States  army, 
four;  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe,  57  ;  defective  sanitation, 
one  ;  degrading  surroundings,  four ;  unwise  philanthropy,  three  ;  public 
calamity,  one  ;  lack  of  training  for  work,  six. 

Among  the  150  families  wherein  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  lack 
of  employment,  not  due  to  the  employ^,  the  following  instances  of  sub- 
sidiary causes  were  found  :  Disregard  of  family  ties,  six  ;  intemperance, 
four;  licentiousness,  two;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  two;  lack 
of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  20 ;  physical  or  mental  defects,  one ; 
sickness,  accident,  or  death,  40  ;  volunteer  service  in  United  States  army, 
one;  unwise  philanthropy,  two;  lack  of  training  for  work,  one. 

While  these  results  are  not  novel  to  those  acquainted  with  statistics 
of  charity,  they  bring  out  forcibly  the  fact,  well-known  but  often  ignored, 
that  the  distress  from  which  charity  relief  is  sought  is  seldom  due  to  a 
single  cause,  although  some  one  factor  may  be  and  generally  is  predom- 
inant. They  afford  renewed  evidence  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  charity  worker,  and  should  have  a  restraining  influ- 
ence when  theoretical  or  hasty  generalizations  are  made  respecting  either 
causes  or  remedies.  It  is  obvious  that  nearly  every  family  presents  a 
different  problem,  notwithstanding  similarities  which  make  it  possible  to 
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group  them  in  classes,  and  that  only  intimate  knowledge,  and  the  help 
and  advice  based  upon  continuous  friendly  interest,  encouragement,  and 
frequent  personal  contact  can  be  really  effective  in  its  solution. 

The  Aged  Poor. 
The  families  in  the  principal  classes  need  a  closer  analysis  than  can 
be  given  in  the  general  tables  so  far  presented.  The  material  is  at  hand 
for  such  an  analysis  respecting  families  included  among  the  1,636  cases 
new  to  the  i)istrict  Conferences  during  the  year  under  consideration. 
We  first  take  up  those  wherein  no  member  was  under  55  years  of  age ; 
that  is  wdiere  all  the  members  were  beyond  the  productive  age  limit  or 
were  nearing  this  Itmit.  For  such  families  only,  the  chief  causes  of  dis- 
tress are  cfiven  in  the  followin"'  table  : 


Classification  of 
Chief  Causes  of  Distbess. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  lies,  .... 

Intemperance 

Licentiousness, 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects. 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,     . 
Physical  or  mental  defects. 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death,     . 

Outside  the  Family. 
Volunteer  service  in  U.  8.  army,*    . 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^, 
Unwise  philanthropy 

Miscellaneous. 
Lack  of  training  for  work, 
Unclassified 


Aggregates. 
Within  the  family,     . 
Outside  the  family,    . 
Miscellaneous,    .        .        .        . 


Families  with  Ho  Member  under  S3  Yeabs  of  Age, 
Heads  Being  — 


Married 
Couples 


Widows  and 
Women  Di- 
vorced 
or  Separated 
(Legally) 


7 
1 
1 

11 
6 

27 

5 

4 
1 

5 
1 
4 

71 

61 

5 

5 


Deserted 
Wives 


Widow- 
ers 


Single 

Men  and 

Women  and 

Mis- 
cellaneous 


2 
1 
1 

40 

37 

1 

2 


143 
14 
19 
3 
2 
25 
23 
57 

11 
1 


7 
2 
5 

161 
143 
11 

7 


*  War  with  Spain. 


The  families  included  in  the  foregoing  table  comprise  29  families 
whose  heads  were  married  couples,  71  wherein  the  heads  were  widows 
and  women  divorced  or  separated  legally,  five  whose  heads  were  deserted 
wives,  16  having  widow^ers  as  heads,  and  40  single  men  and  w^omen  and 
families  classed  as  miscellaneous.  Only  the  more  numerous  causes 
of  distress  wnll  be  summarized. 

As  to  the  married  couples,  in  25  cases  the  cause  of  distress  was 
■within  the  family,  sickness,  accident,  or  death  appearing  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  in  nine  cases,  and  physical  or  mental  defects  in  five.  The 
cause  of  distress  w^as  outside  the  family  in  four  instances,  in  one  of  which 
volunteer  service  in  the  United  States  army  was  cited  as  the  chief  cause, 
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lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe,  being  given  in  the  others. 
With  respect  to  families  whose  heads  were  widows  and  women  divorced  or 
legally  separated,  there  are  61  cases  in  which  the  chief  cause  was  within 
the  family,  sickness,  accident,  or  death  appearing  in  27  instances,  and 
lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  in  11.  In  five  cases  where  the  chief 
cause  was  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe, 
appears  in  four.  Of  the  five  deserted  wives,  sickness,  accident,  or  death 
was  ascribed  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress  in  three  instances.  Of  the 
families  headed  by  widowers,  in  15  instances  the  chief  cause  was  w^ithin 
the  family,  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  appearing  in  five,  and 
sickness,  accident,  or  death  in  five.  Of  the  families  having  as  heads 
single  men  and  women  and  those  classed  as  miscellaneous,  there  are  37 
in  which  the  chief  cause  was  within  the  family,  sickness,  accident,  or 
death  appearing  in  13  instances,  and  physical  or  mental  defects  in  10. 

In  the  aggregate  respecting  these  families  with  no  member  under 
55  years  of  age,  there  appear  143  in  which  the  chief  cause  of  distress 
was  within  the  family,  including  sickness,  accident,  or  death  in  57  in- 
stances ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  in  25  ;  physical  or  mental 
defects  in  23  ;  intemperance  in  19  ;  disregard  of  family  ties  in  14  ;  licen- 
tiousness in  three ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  in  two.  There 
are  11  families  in  which  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  outside  the  family, 
lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe,  appearing  in  nine,  volunteer 
service  in  United  States  army,  one,  and  unwise  philanthropy,  one.  Under 
miscellaneous  causes  of  distress,  which  include  seven  cases,  lack  of  train- 
ing for  work  appears  in  two  instances. 

The  next  table  shows  the  decisions  that  were  rendered  Avith  re- 
spect to  the  families  just  considered. 


Families  with  So  Member  under  55  Years  of 
Heads  Being  — 

Age, 

Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

Married 
Couples 

Widows  and 
Women  Di- 
vorced 
or  Separated 
(Legally) 

Deserted 
Wives 

Widow- 
ers 

Single 

Men  and 

Women  and 

Mis- 
cellaneous 

Total 

Should  have  continuouB  relief  (not  indoor),* 

6>^ 

15 

_ 

1 

8 

30>^ 

Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not  indoor), 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Should  have  temporary  relief  (not  indoor),    . 

4 

6 

1 

- 

2 

13 

Should  have  transportation  from  city,     . 

- 

3 

- 

1 

4 

8 

Should  have  indoor  relief 

T.i 

21 

2 

6 

12 

48>i 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only, 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is  provided, 

6 

8 

- 

1 

4 

19 

Needing  work  —  no  relief,         .... 

3 

2 

- 

1 

4 

10 

Needing  discipline  only 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Not  requiring  action, 

- 

8 

- 

4 

2 

14 

Totals 

29 

71 

5 

16 

40 

161 

*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 


We  summarize  the  leading  decisions  only,  referring  to  the  families 
by  heads.     Considering  first  the  married  couples,  indoor  relief  is  indi- 
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cated  in  7^  cases;  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),  likely  to  continue  two 
years  or  more,  in  6^;  and  work — relief  to  be  provided  if  no  work  was 
found,  in  six.  With  respect  to  the  71  Avidows  and  women  divorced  or 
legally  separated,  indoor  relief  was  the  decision  rendered  in  21  instances  ; 
continuous  relief  (not  indoor)  in  15.  In  the  case  of  the  five  deserted 
wives,  indoor  relief  was  decided  upon  in  two  instances  ;  temporary  relief 
(not  indoor)  in  one  ;  visitation  and  advice  only  in  one  ;  and  discipline  only 
in  one.  With  respect  to  the  IG  w'idowers,  indoor  relief  was  the  decision 
in  six  instances  ;  no  action  required  in  four.  Of  the  40  cases  involving 
single  men  and  women  and  miscellaneous,  indoor  relief  was  decided  upon 
in  12  instances;  continuous  relief  (not  indoor)  in  eight;  transportation 
from  the  city,  work  —  relief  to  be  provided  if  no  work  was  found,  and 
work  without  other  form  of  relief,  in  four  instances,  respectively. 


Married  Couples. 
The  first  group  of  families  considered  is  that  in  which  the  heads  were 


Aged  — No  Member 
OF  Family 

With  All  Children  Dependent  —  Onlt 

Two  Members  of  Family 
(the  Married  Couple)  over  14  Tears 

Classification  of  Causes 
OP  Distress. 

UNDER  55  Years 

1  Child  under 
14  Years 

2  Children  under 
14  Years 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

1 

Within  the  Family. 

25 

_ 

114 

_ 

130 

. 

2 

Disregard  of  family  ties 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

Intemperance, 

4 

2 

39 

10 

44 

19 

4 

LicentiouBness 

1 

- 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 

Dishonesty,  or  otlier  moral  defects,   . 

- 

2 

7 

10 

9 

6 

6 

Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 

4 

3 

25 

17 

30 

32 

7 

Physical  or  mental  defects 

5 

- 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Sickness,  accident,  or  death, 

9 

7 

30 

24 

40 

27 

9 

Outside  the  Family. 

4 

- 

16 

- 

30 

- 

10 

Persecution  in  own  country, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Volunteer  service  in  U.  8.  army,* 

1 

- 

1 

1 

5 

- 

12 

Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe. 

3 

4 

15 

6 

23 

10 

13 

Defective  sanitation, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

14 

Degrading  surroundings 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

15 

Unwise  philanthropy 

r   " 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

16 

Miscellaneous. 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

17 

Lack  of  training  for  work 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

18 

Unclassified 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

19 

Aggregates. 

29 

- 

134 

- 

163 

- 

20 

Within  the  family 

25 

- 

114 

- 

130 

- 

21 

Outside  the  family, 

4 

- 

16 

- 

30 

- 

22 

Miscellaneous 

~ 

" 

4 

~ 

3 

"" 

*  War  with  Spain. 


The  first  two  columns  of  the  table  present  the  statistics  for  married 
couples  in  families  no  member  of  which  was  under  55  years  of  age.  In 
25  instances  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  within  the  family  and  in  four 
outside  the  family,  and  these  have  already  been  analyzed  on  page  136. 
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Summarizing  as  to  the  161  aged  families  of  the  class  mentioned,  in- 
door relief  was  decided  upon  in  48^  instances  ;  continuous  relief  (not 
indoor)  in  30|-  instances  ;  work —  relief  to  be  provided  if  no  work  is  found, 
in  19  ;  work  without  other  form  of  relief  in  10  ;  while  eight  families  re- 
quired visitation  and  advice  only ;  five  discipline  only ;  and  14  required 
no  action. 

We  next  take  up  families  of  the  different  classes,  presenting  both 
chief  and  subsidiary  causes,  so  as  to  be  compared,  and  also  the  decisions, 
giving  the  aggregates  in  each  class  and  also  subdividing  the  classes  into 
three  groups,  first,  those  wherein  no  member  of  the  family  was  under 
55  years  of  age;  second,  those  having  all  the  children  dependent,  i.  e., 
under  14  years  of  age,  no  other  member  of  the  family  except  the  heads 
being  over  14 ;  and  third,  all  other  families  of  the  class. 


married  couples.     The  first  table  exhibits  in  detail  the  causes  of  distress. 


With  All  Children  Dependent— Only 

Two   JlEMBERS   OF  FAMILY 

(the  Married  Couple)  over  14  Years 

Other  Families  Having 

AS  Heads 

Married  Couples 

Total  Families  Having 

as  Heads 

Married  Couples 

3  Children  under 

4  OR  More  Children 

14  Years 

UNDER  14  Years 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

Chief 

Subsidiary 

98 

_ 

111 

_ 

283 

_ 

761 

. 

1 

1 

3 

- 

6 

11 

16 

20 

39 

2 

28 

8 

30 

8 

81 

35 

226 

82 

3 

4 

5 

- 

- 

13 

7 

27 

22 

4 

9 

3 

7 

7 

11 

21 

43 

49 

5 

20 

22 

32 

29 

71 

41 

182 

144 

6 

6 

- 

2 

5 

11 

15 

29 

23 

7 

30 

24 

40 

28 

85 

55 

234 

165 

8 

15 

_ 

29 

_ 

37 

- 

131 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

11 

6 

11 

13 

12 

25 

15 

29 

37 

108 

84 

12 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

13 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 

3 

12 

14 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

13 

2 

27 

15 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

_ 

22 

_ 

16 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

7 

14 

17 

4 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

15 

- 

18 

118 

_ 

142 

_ 

328 

- 

914 

_ 

19 

98 

- 

111 

- 

283 

-. 

761 

- 

20 

15 

- 

29 

- 

37 

- 

131 

- 

21 

5 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

22 

- 

22 

The  subsidiary  causes  may  now  be  summarized,  and  in  the  table  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  chief  causes.  As  to  the  difierent  subsidiary 
causes  of  distress  within  the  family,  there  were  seven  cases  in  which 
sickness,  accident,  or  death  was  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  cause ;  in  two 
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cases  intemperance  was  assigned,  and  in  three  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or 
judgment.  Disregard  of  family  ties  appeared  in  four  instances,  and  dis- 
honesty, or  other  moral  defects,  in  two.  As  to  the  four  instances  wherein 
a  subsidiary  cause  was  found  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment,  no 
due  to  emplo^^e,  was  given  as  this  cause. 

The  next  subdivision  of  the  table  includes  families  wherein  the 
heads  were  married  couples  and  in  which  only  two  members  of  the  family 
(^.  e.,  the  married  couple)  were  over  14  years  of  age  and  all  the  children 
were  dependent,  that  is  to  say,  under  14  years  of  age.  There  are  four 
groups  of  families  within  this  subdivision,  namely,  those  containing 
respectively  one  child  under  14  years  of  age,  two  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  three  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  four  or  more  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 

In  the  first  group  (those  having  one  child  under  14  years  of  age), 
the  leading  causes  within  the  family,  covering  in  the  aggregate  114  fam- 
ilies, are,  in  order  named,  intemperance,  39  ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death, 
30;  and  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  25.  Among  the  16  fami- 
lies in  this  group  wherein  the  chief  cause  of  distress  was  outside  the  family, 
there  are  15  in  which  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe,  was  ascribed 
as  the  cause,  and  one  in  which  volunteer  service  in  the  United  States 
army  was  given.  In  six  instances  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to 
employe,  was  given  as  a  subsidiary  cause  outside  the  family,  while  in  the 
following  instances  the  causes  specified  were  considered  subsidiary  causes 
within  the  family  :  Sickness,  accident,  or  death,  24  ;  lack  of  thrift,  indus- 
try, or  judgment,  17  ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  10  ;  intemper- 
ance, 10.  In  two  instances  lack  of  training  for  work  was  given  as  the  chief 
cause. 

With  respect  to  families  of  the  class  under  consideration  having  two 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  there  are  130  for  which  the  causes  were 
specified  as  within  the  family,  the  principal  causes  stated  being  as  follows, 
in  order  named :  Intemperance,  44 ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  40 ; 
lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  30.  These  causes  were  given  as 
subsidiary  in  the  following  number  of  instances  :  Lack  of  thrift,  indus- 
try, or  judgment,  32  ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  27  ;  inteuiperance,  19. 
With  respect  to  the  chief  causes  of  distress  outside  of  the  famil}^  30 
families  being  included,  there  are  23  in  which  lack  of  employment,  not 
due  to  employe,  was  given  as  the  cause,  while  in  10  families  this  appeared 
as  a  subsidiary  cause.  In  one  family  of  this  group,  lack  of  training  for 
work  was  given  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress,  and  it  appeared  as  a  sub- 
sidiary cause  in  two  other  families. 

With  respect  to  the  families  of  the  class  named  having  three  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  there  are  98  affected  by  causes  within  the  family, 
sickness,  accident,  or  death  being  given  as  the  chief  cause  in  30  instances  ; 
intemperance  in  28  ;  and  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  in  20. 
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These  causes  were  also  given  as  subsidiary  in  the  following  instances  : 
Sickness,  accident  or  death,  24 ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 
22 ;  intemperance,  eight.  There  are  15  families  in  which  the  chief 
cause  lay  outside  the  family,  and  among  these,  13  instances  are  given 
of  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe ;  and  this  also  appeared 
in  12  other  instances  as  a  subsidiary  cause.  There  was  but  one  in- 
stance in  families  of  this  group  in  which  lack  of  training  for  work  was 
given  as  the  chief  cause,  and  it  appeared  in  one  other  instance  as  a 
subsidiary  cause. 

In  families  of  the  class  under  consideration  having  four  or  more 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  there  are  111  in  which  the  chief  causes 
were  given  as  within  the  family,  the  more  numerous  being,  sickness,  ac- 
cident, or  death,  40 ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  32  ;  intem- 
perance, 30.  These  causes  appeared  as  subsidiary  to  the  following 
extent:  Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  29;  sickness,  accident, 
or  death,  28  ;  intemperance,  eight.  In  the  29  families  in  which  the 
cause  lay  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe, 
appeared  as  the  chief  cause  in  25  instances,  and  in  15  other  cases  it  was 
given  as  a  subsidiary  cause.  In  one  instance  lack  of  training  for  work 
was  given  as  the  chief  cause,  and  in  five  others  as  a  subsidiary  cause. 

There  are  statistics  contained  in  the  table  for  married  couples  other 
than  those  so  far  considered,  and  in  283  such  families  the  chief  cause  of 
distress  was  within  the  family,  being  sickness,  accident,  or  death  in  85 
instances,  intemperance  in  81,  and  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  in 
71.  These  three  causes  appeared  as  subsidiary  to  the  following  extent: 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death,  55  ;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 
41 ;  intemperance,  35.  Of  the  37  families  w^herein  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
tress lay  outside  the  family,  there  are  29  in  which  lack  of  employment, 
not  due  to  employe,  was  stated,  and  this  also  appeared  as  a  subsidiary 
cause  in  37  other  instances.  In  two  instances  lack  of  training  for  work 
was  given  as  the  chief  cause,  and  in  six  as  a  subsidiary  cause. 

The  final  columns  of  the  table  brino;  tooether  in  the  form  of  ao'ffre- 
gates  the  statistics  for  the  married  couples  which  have  just  been  analyzed 
in  detail  by  subdivisions.  In  the  aggregate,  there  are  761  married 
couples  for  whom  the  chief  causes  appear  within  the  family,  and  of  these 
in  234  instances  the  distress  was  due  to  sickness,  accident,  or  death ;  in 
226,  to  intemperance;  in  182,  to  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment; 
in  43,  to  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects  ;  in  29,  to  physical  or  mental 
defects;  in  27,  to  licentiousness;  in  20,  to  disregard  of  family  ties. 
In  the  aggregate,  there  are  131  married  couples  for  whom  the  chief  cause 
of  distress  lay  outside  the  family,  distributed  as  follows  :  Lack  of  employ- 
ment, not  due  to  employe,  108  ;  volunteer  service  in  United  States  army, 
11  ;  persecution  in  own  country,  five ;  degrading  surroundings,  three ; 
defective  sanitation,  two ;  unwise  philanthropy,  two.     In  seven  families 
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out  of  22  for  which  the  causes  of  distress  are  not  classified  as  being 
within  or  outside  the  family,  lack  of  training  for  work  appears  as  the 
chief  cause,  and  in  14  other  instances  it  appears  as  a  subsidiary  cause. 
The  other  leading  subsidiary  causes  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Within 
the  family,  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  165;  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or 
judgment,  144 ;  intemperance,  82  ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  ^ 
49  ;  disregard  of  family  ties,  39  ;  physical  or  mental  defects,  23  ;  licen- 
tiousness, 22;  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  em- 
ploye, 84 ;  unwise  philanthropy,  27 ;  degrading  surroundings,  12 ; 
volunteer  service  in  the  United  States  army,  six ;  defective  sanitation, 
one. 

The  decisions  which  were  given  in  the  cases  considered  in  the  fore- 
going table  are  presented  in  the  table  which  follows  : 


Decisions  as  to  Relief. 


Should  have  continuous  relief  (not 

indoor),* 

Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not 

indoor) 

Should  have  temporary  relief   (not 

Indoor) 

Should  have  transportation  from  city, 
Should  have  indoor  relief,  . 
Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,  . 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is 

provided 

Needing  work  —  no  relief,  . 
Needing  discipline  only,      •        . 
Not  requiring  action,   .... 

Totals, 


Aged- 
No  Mem- 
ber of 
Family 
under  55 
Years 


29 


With  All  Children  Dependent  — Only 

Two  Members  of  Family  (the 

Married  Couple)  over  II  Years 


J  Child 

under 

14  Years 


2  Chil 
dren  under 
I*  Years 


2 

3 

18 
6 

101/2 
13 

26 
371/2 

8Vi 


134 


3  Chil- 
dren under 
14  Years 


481/2 

6 

7 
26 

19 
31 

loyo 
11 


163 


29y2 

6 


21 

i7y2 


118 


4  or  More 

Children 

under  14 

Years 


251/2 

3 

5 
22 

27 
32 
91/2 
11 


142 


Other 
Families 
IlaviiiKas 

Heads 
Married 
Couples 


5V2 

5 

47 
15 

261/2 
641/2 

33 

83y2 

22 
26 


328 


Total 
Families 
Having  as 
Heads 
Married 
Couples 


23 

12 

172V2 
36 
65y2 

i44y2 

132 

204y2 

59y2 
64y2 


914 


*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 


With  respect  to  the  29  families,  the  heads  being  married  couples, 
no  member  of  the  family  being  under  55  years  of  age,  the  decisions  which 
are  reproduced  in  the  foregoing  table  have  been  summarized  on  pages 
137  and  138,  ante,  and  do  not  require  further  attention  here.  The 
figures  are  simply  brought  forward  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
before  him  for  purposes  of  comparison  all  the  decisions  which  were 
made  respecting  the  married  couples  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
general  class. 

In  families  where  the  heads  were  married  couples,  with  all  the 
children  dependent,  and  onl\^  two  members  of  the  family  (^.  e.,  the  mar- 
ried couple)  over  14  years  of  age,  and  there  was  one  child  under  14  years 
of  age,  such  families  numbering  134,  work  —  no  relief,  was  indicated  in 
37^  instances,  and  relief  to  be  furnished  if  no  work  was  provided  in  26. 
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In  18  instances  the  decision  was  that  the  family  should  have  temporary 
relief  (not  indoor) .  These  are  the  more  numerous  instances  among  the 
decisions  aflectino;  families  of  this  kind. 

Where  the  family  contained  two  children   under  14  years  of  age, 

temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  was  the  decision  arrived  at  in  48|  out  of 

/163,  the  total  number  of  families  considered ;  needing  work — no  relief 

was  the  decision  given  in  31  instances ;  needing  visitation  and  advice 

only  in  26  ;  needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is  provided,  in  19  cases. 

Where  there  were  three  children  in  the  family  under  14  years  of 
age,  temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  was  decided  upon  in  291-  out  of  118 
cases;  work,  relief  to  be  furnished  if  no  work  was  provided,  in  21; 
^..  visitation  and  advice  only  in  18  ;  and  work  —  no  relief,  in  171^. 

In  cases  where  there  were  four  or  more  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  aggregating  142,  work  —  no  relief,  was  decided  upon  in  32  instances  ; 
work,  relief  to  be  furnished  if  no  work  was  provided,  in  27  ;  temporary 
relief  (not  indoor)  in  25|^;  visitation  and  advice  only  in  22. 

As  to  married  couples  other  than  those  included  in  the  subdivisions 
previously  mentioned,  numbering  328,  need  of  work  —  no  relief,  was 
decided  upon  in  83|^  instances ;  visitation  and  advice  only  in  641 ; 
temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  in  47  ;  work,  relief  if  no  work  was  pro- 
vided, in  33  ;  indoor  relief  in  26|-. 

Considering  all  the  married  couples,  numbering  914  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  leading  decision  was  work  —  no  relief,  in  204^  instances; 
temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  in  1721 ;  visitation  and  advice  only  in 
1441;  work,  relief  if  no  work  was  provided,  in  132.  These  are  the 
more  numerous  decisions.  The  others,  however,  are  as  follows  :  Indoor 
relief,  65^;  not  requiring  action,  641;  needing  discipline  only,  59|  ; 
transportation  from  the  city,  36;  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),  likely 
to  continue  at  least  two  years  or  more,  23 ;  intermittent  relief  (not 
indoor),  12. 

As  it  is  generally  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  families  in  distress  in  any  given  year  consists  of  those  wherein  the  heads 
are  married  couples,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  employment,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  would  prove  adequate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
families. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  aged  families  in  this  class,  some 
form  of  relief,  apart  from  work,  was  indicated  in  20  instances  out  of  29, 
the  total  number.  Of  the  married  families,  328  in  number,  which  were 
neither  in  the  aged  group  just  specified  nor  in  which  all  the  children  were 
dependent,  work  was  indicated  as  the  primary  need  in  116^  instances; 
visitation  and  advice,  or  discipline,  or  no  particular  action,  in  112^, 
leaving  99  families  in  this  group  in  which  relief  was  needed  apart  from 
work. 
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Widoivs  and  Women  Divorced  or  Separated  Legally. 
The  next  two  tables  show  the  details  relative  to  causes  of  distress. 


Classification  of  Causes 
OF  Distress. 

Agbd  — No  Member 

OF  Kamilt 

UNDER  55  Years 

With  All  the  Children  Depkndent  — 

Only  One  Member  of  Family  (the 
Widow  or  Woman  Divorced  or  Sepa- 
rated Legally)  over  14  Years 

1  Child  under 
14  Years 

a  Childrf,n  under 
14  Years 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

1 

Within  the  Family. 

61 

_ 

20 

_ 

20 

_ 

2 

Disregard  of  family  ties 

8 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Intemperance, 

7 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

LicentiouBness, 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

5 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,   . 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

6 

Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 

11 

3 

4 

- 

2 

4 

7 

Physical  or  mental  defects 

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

8 

Sickness,  accident,  or  death. 

27 

8 

10 

1 

7 

3 

g 

Outside  the  Family. 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

- 

10 

Volunteer  service  in  U.  S.  army,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe, 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Degrading  surroundings 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Unwise  philanthropy, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

14 

Public  calamity 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

Miscellaneous. 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

16 

Lack  of  training  for  work,  .... 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

17 

Unclussifled 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Aggregates. 

71 

_ 

22 

_ 

23 

- 

19 

Within  the  family, 

61 

- 

20 

- 

20 

- 

20 

Outside  the  family, 

5 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

21 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

*  War  with  Spain. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  distress  lay  within  the  family 
in  each  subdivision  of  the  class  under  consideration,  the  chief  cause  in 
each  subdivision,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  aggregate,  being  sickness,  accident, 
or  death.  In  the  aggregate,  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment  ranks 
next  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress,  followed  by  intemperance,  disregard 
of  family  ties,  and  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  in  order  named. 
Among  the  causes  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment,  not  due  to 
employe,  is  preeminently  first,  covering  26  out  of  29  families,  and 
appearing  as  a  subsidiary  cause  in  24  families.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  figures  presented  for  each  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  class,  as  they  may  easily  be  traced. 

We  summarize,  however,  the  subsidiaiy  causes  of  distress  which 
afi'ected  families  wherein  no  member  was  under  55  years  of  age,  the  chief 
causes  in  such  families  having  already  been  analyzed  on  page  137.  Sub- 
sidiary causes  appear  as  follows  :  Disregard  of  family  ties,  in  nine  in- 
stances ;  licentiousness,  two ;  dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  one ; 
lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  three ;  physical  or  mental  defects, 
one ;  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  eight ;  lack  of  employment,  not  due 
to  employe,  two ;  degrading  surroundings,  one. 
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and  decisions  as  to  widows  and  women  divorced  or  separated  legally. 
The  causes  of  distress  are  first  summarized  in  the  table  which  follows  : 


With  All  the  Children  Dependent  — Onlt 

One  Member  op  Family  (the 

"Widow  or  Woman  Divorced  or  Separated 

Legally)  over  14  Years 

Other  Families  Having 

AS  Heads 

Widows  and  Women 

Total  Families  Having 

as  Heads 

Widows  and  Women 

3  Childken  dnder 
14  Years 

4  or  More  Children 
under  14  Years 

Divorced  or 
Separated  (Legally) 

Separated  (Legally) 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

22 

_ 

21 

_ 

158 

_ 

302 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

9 

19 

19 

2 

4 

2 

1 

5 

29 

6 

47 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 

2 

8 

11 

12 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

11 

7 

15 

10 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

27 

19 

49 

28 

6 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

5 

13 

8 

7 

12 

5 

14 

2 

78 

27 

148 

46 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

_ 

29 

- 

9 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

10 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

17 

15 

26 

24 

11 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

12 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

13 

_ 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

2 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

- 

17 

24 

_ 

21 

_ 

183 

_ 

344 

- 

18 

22 

_ 

21 

_ 

158 

- 

302 

- 

19 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

18 

- 

29 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

13 

- 

21 

The  decisions  rendered  in  the  families  wherein  the  heads  were  widows 
and  women  divorced  or  separated  legally  are  shown  in  the  next  table. 


Decisions  as  to  Relief. 


Should  have  continuous  relief   (no 

indoor),* 

Should  have  intermittent  relief  (no 

indoor), 

Should   have   temporary  relief  (no 

indoor), 

Should  have  transportation  from  city 
Should  have  indoor  relief,   . 
Needing  visitation  and  advice  only, 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is 

provided,    . 
Needing  work  —  no  relief. 
Needing  discipline  only. 
Not  requiring  action,    . 

Totals,  . 


Aged  — 
No  Mem- 
ber of 
Family 
under  55 
Years 


71 


With  All  the  Children  Dependent  — 

Only  One  Member  of  Family 
(the  Widow  or  Woman  Divorced  or 
Separated  Legally)  over  14  Years 


1  Child 

under 

14  Years 


3  Children 

under 
14  Years 


3  Children 

under 
14  Years 


4  or  More 
Children 

under 
14  Years 


Other 
Families 
Having 
us  Heads 
Widows 

and 
W^omen 
Divorced 
or  Sepa- 
rated 
(Legally) 


25 
5 

18 


Total 
Families 
Having 
as  Heads 
Widows 

and 
Women 
Divorced 
or  Sepa- 
rated 
(Legally) 


32 

13 

46 
9 

47  ii 
32 


344 


*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  iico  years. 
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The  decisions  as  to  tlie  71  families  wherein  no  member  was  under  55 
years  of  age  have  already  been  anal3^zed  in  detail  on  page  138,  ante,  and 
although  the  figures  are  reproduced  in  the  table  the}^  need  not  be  again  re- 
ferred to  specifically,  except  to  point  out  that  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  among  the  married  couples,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, direct  relief  other  than  work  was  needed  among  these  aged  families. 

A  different  result  appears  in  the  families  where  all  the  children 
were  dependent,  only  one  member  of  the  family  being  over  14  years 
of  age ;  work  without  relief,  and  work  if  possible,  relief  to  be  furnished 
if  work  was  not  provided,  outrank,  when  combined,  all  other  decisions 
except  in  the  case  of  families  containing  four  or  more  children.  In  these, 
we  find  continuous  relief  not  indoor  to  be  the  decision  most  frequently 
rendered. 


Deserted  Wives. 
Tables  like  those  just  presented  for  the  families  wherein  the  head 
was  a  widow  or  woman  divorced  or  separated  legally  from  her  husband 


Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties, 

Intemperance 

Licentiousness, 

Dishonesty,  or  otlier  moral  defects,   . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 
Physical  or  mental  defects, . 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death. 

Outside  the  Family. 
Volunteer  service  in  U.  8.  army,* 
Lack  of  emploj'ment,  not  due  to  employe, 
Unwise  philanthropy 

Miscellaneous. 
Lack  of  training  for  work, 
Unclassified,  . 

Aggregates 
Within  the  family, 
Outside  the  family, 
Miscellaneous, 


Aged — No  Member 

OF   FAMir.T 

DNDKR  55  Years 


Chief 


Sub- 
sidiary 


With  All  the  Children  Dependent  — 

Only  One  Member  of  Family 
(THE  Deserted  Wife)  over  14  Years 


1  Child  under 
14  Years 


Sub- 
sidiary 


2  Children  under 
14  Years 


32 
18 
5 
3 
1 
1 


Sub- 
sidiary 


*  War  with  Spain. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  class  to  which  this  table  relates  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  first  including  fami- 
lies having  no  member  under  55  years  of  age.  There  are  but  five  families 
of  this  kind,  as  previously  stated,  disregard  of  family  ties  (probably 
alluding  to  the  fact  of  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  husband)  being  the 
leading  cause  in  one  instance  and  the  subsidiary  cause  in  two.     Intem- 
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In  all  other  families  of  the  class  under  consideration  (widows,  etc.), 
work  without  other  form  of  relief  was  decided  upon  in  48 1  cases  out  of 
183  ;  work,  relief  to  be  provided  if  work  was  not  furnished,  in  26  ;  tem- 
porary relief  (not  indoor)  in  25;  indoor  relief  in  211;  visitation  and 
advice  only  in  18 ;  discipline  only  in  11 ;  while  16  cases  in  this  subdivi- 
sion required  no  action.  Summarizing  all  families  wherein  the  heads 
were  widows  or  women  divorced  or  separated  legally,  344  in  number, 
work  without  other  form  of  relief  was  decided  upon  in  69^  instances  ; 
work,  relief  to  be  given  if  work  was  not  provided  in  51 ;  indoor  relief  in 
47^ ;  temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  in  46  ;  continuous  relief  (not  in- 
door), likely  to  continue  for  at  least  two  years  or  more,  in  32  ;  intermit- 
tent relief  (not  indoor)  in  13  ;  visitation  and  advice  only  in  32  ;  and  no 
action  in  31. 


follow  for  families  in  which  the  head  was  a  deserted  wife,  the  first  show- 
ing causes  of  distress. 


With  All  the  Children  Dependent  — Only 

One  Mkmbkr  of  Family 

(THE  Deserted  Wife)  over  14  Years 

Other  Families  Hav- 
ing as  Heads 

Total  Familes  Hav- 
ing AS  Heads 

3  Children  nNDER 
14  Years 

4  OR  More  Children 
dnder  14  Years 

Deserted  Wives 

Deserted  Wives 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

18 

_ 

15 

_ 

46 

_ 

149 

_ 

1 

10 

5 

12 

2 

20 

8 

77 

32 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

12 

3 

31 

20 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

12 

6 

4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

5 

- 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

10 

13 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

5 

7 

1 

2 

- 

2 

3 

21 

13 

35 

8 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

- 

7 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

10 

- 

3 

- 

1 

4 

3 

6 

10 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

13 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

15 

18 

. 

15 

_ 

52 

_ 

157 

_ 

16 

18 

- 

15 

- 

46 

- 

149 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

7 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

19 

perance  is  the  leading  cause  of  distress  in  one  family,  and  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  death,  in  three.  In  families  of  the  class  specified,  having  all  the 
children  dependent,  only  one  member  of  the  family,  i.  e.,  the  deserted 
wife,  being  over  14  years  of  age,  disregard  of  fiimily  ties  appears  most 
frequently  as  the  leading  cause  of  the  distress.  In  families  wherein 
the  head  was  a  deserted  wife  not  belonging  in  the  aged  group  and  not 
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having  all  the  children  dependent,  this  is  also  the  fact,  and  the  same 
statement  applies  to  the  families  considered  in  the  aggregate  which  have 
as  the  head  a  deserted  wife.  These  number  157,  and  in  77  cases  dis- 
regard of  family  ties  is  given  as  the  chief  cause  of  distress,  appearing  as 
a  subsidiary  cause  in  32.  Intemperance  is  given  as  the  chief  cause  in 
31  cases  and  as  a  subsidiary  cause  in  20 ;  licentiousness  appears  as  the 
chief  cause  in  12  and  as  a  subsidiary  cause  in  six;  sickness,  accident,  or 
death,  is  the  chief  cause  in  13  and  a  subsidiary  cause  in  35  ;  lack  of 
thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  is  the  chief  cause  in  10  and  a  subsidiary 
cause  in  13.     All  these  are  included  as  causes  of  distress  within  the  family. 

As  to  the  causes  outside  the  family,  lack  of  employment  appears  as 
the  chief  cause  in  six  cases  out  of  seven.  It  was  also  given  as  a  subsid- 
iary cause  in  10  cases.  In  the  aggregate,  in  the  families  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  cause  of  distress  was  within  the  family  in  149  cases  out 
of  157. 

The  decisions  appear  in  the  next  table. 


Decisions  as  to  Relief. 


Should  have  continuous  relief   (not 

indoor),* 

Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not 

indoor), 

Should   have   temporary   relief   (not 

indoor), 

Should  have  transportation  from  city, 
Should  have  indoor  relief,  . 
Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,  . 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  -work  is 

provided, 

Needing  work  — no  relief,  . 

Needing  discipline  only, 

Not  requiring  action,  .... 

Totals, 


Aged  — 
No  Mem- 
ber of 
Family 
under  55 
Years 


With  All  Childrbn  Dependent  — 
Only  One  Member  of  Family 

(the   DliSEBTED   WiFE)    OVER    14   YEARS 


1  Child 

under 

14  Years 


35 


2  Children 

under 
14  Years 


3 

33^ 
6 

3 


«/-iv,u       I  4  or  More 
3  Children    Children 


15 


Other 
Families 
HavuiK  as 

Heads 
Deserted 

Wives 


Total 
FHinilies 
Having  as 

Heads 
Deserted 

Wives 


2 
5 

8 
20>^ 
22 

16 
37K 

9K 
7 


157 


*  Likely  to  need  relief  two  years. 


Considering  the  aged  group,  w^herein  only  five  families  appear,  we 
have  elsewhere  noted  that  the  decision  that  indoor  relief  should  be  given 
appears  in  two  instances ;  temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  in  one ;  relief 
not  being  required  in  the  other  instances.  Work,  either  solely  or  with 
relief  if  no  work  was  provided,  was  given  as  the  decision  in  nearly  all 
of  the  instances  where  the  children  were  all  dependent,  as  well  as  in 
families  having  a  deserted  wife  as  a  head,  not  included  among  the  aged 
class  or  in  the  group  having  dependent  children. 

Summarizing  as  to  all  the  families  having  a  deserted  wife  as  the 
head,    157   in  number,   work,  without  relief,  w^as  the   decision   in  37| 
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instances;  work — relief  to  be  provided  if  work  could  not  be  given, 
in  16;  temporary  relief  (not  indoor)  in  29i-;  indoor  relief  in  201; 
visitation  and  advice  only  in  22  ;  discipline  only  in  9|- ;  while  no  action 
was  required  in  seven. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  to  the  nativity  of  the 
deserted  wives  who  have  thus  been  in  need  of  charity  relief.  Are  they 
largely  of  native  or  foreign  birth?  If  of  foreign  birth,  of  what  nativity 
are  the  majority?  These  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  wherein  the  place  of  birth  of  the  deserted  wives  is  shown. 


Place  of  Birth  of  Deserted  Wives. 


Number  of 
Deserted  Wives 


Native  Born. 

United  States 

White,  both  parents  native 

White,  one  or  both  parents  foreign,  ... 
Colored 

Foreign  Born. 

British  America, 

Oreat  Britain 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Bohemia  and  Hungary 

Germany, 

Italy 

Russia  and  Poland, 

Scandinavia 

Unknown 

Aggregates. 

Native  born 

Foreign  born, 

Unknown, 


53>i 
18 

2-1: 

102K 
26 
531^ 
18 

1 
34>i 

1 

2 
10 

9 

1 


157 
53>^ 
102>i 
1 


In  53|-  families  having  deserted  wives  as  heads,  the  place  of  birth  is 
given  as  the  United  States.  In  1021-  instances  the  heads  were  foreign 
born,  included  under  the  latter  head  being  341-  born  in  Ireland,  26  in 
British  America,  18  in  England  and  Wales ;  10  in  Italy ;  and  nine  in 
Russia  and  Poland. 

These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those  showing  the  nativity  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  general  on  page  124,  ante. 


Widowers. 
Included  among  the  various  classes  of  families  as  considered  in  the 
general  presentations  on  pages  120  and  136  are  those  in  which  the  heads 
are  single  men,  single  women,  and  miscellaneous.  These  we  shall  not 
consider  in  fuller  detail,  but  the  details  respecting  causes  in  families 
wherein  the  head  was  a  widower  follow  : 
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Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 

Aged  —  No  Member 

OF  Family 

UNDER  .55  Years 

With  All  the  Children  Dependent — 

Only  One  Mkmbke  of  Family 

(the  Widower)  over  14  Years 

1  Child  under      ] 
14  Years 

2  Children  undeb 
14  Years 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

1 

Within  the  Family. 

15 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Disregard  of  family  ties 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Intemperance 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

4 

LicentiouBneBs, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

Physical  or  mental  defects 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Sickness,  accident,  or  death, 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

Outside  the  Family. 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

_ 

9 

Volunteer  service  in  U.  8.  army,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^, 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

11 

Degrading  surroundings 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Unwise  philanthropy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Miscellaneous. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

Unclassified 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

Aggregates. 

16 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

16 

Within  the  family 

15 

1 

- 

1 

- 

17 

Outside  the  family, 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

18 

Miscellaneous 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  War  with  Spain. 

In  the  aggregate,  there  are  only  47  heads  of  families  in  the  class  under 
consideration.  The  principal  causes  of  distress,  whether  chief  or  subsi- 
diary, are  intemperance,  lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  and  sickness, 
accident,  or  death.  In  42  instances  out  of  47  the  chief  cause  was  within  the 
family,  and  in  22  instances  the  subsidiary  cause  was  also  within  the  family. 

The  decisions  appear  in  the  next  table. 


Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

Aged  — 
No  Mem- 
ber of 
Family 
under  55 
Years 

With  All  Children  Dependent- 
Only  One  Member  of  Family 
(the  Widower)  over  14  Years 

Other 

Families 

Having 

as  Heads 

Widowers 

Total 
Families 

1  Child 

under 

14  Years 

3  Children 

under 
14  Years 

3  Children 

under 
14  Years 

4  or  More 
Children 

under 
14  Years 

as  Heads 
Widowers 

Should  have  continuous  relief  (not 

indoor),* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not 

indoor) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Should   have  temporary  relief   (not 

indoor) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Should  have  transportation  from  city. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Should  have  indoor  relief,  . 

6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 

13 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,'  . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

7 

Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is 

provided 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Needing  work  —  no  relief,  . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

6 

Needing  discipline  only, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Not  requiring  action,  .... 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

Totals, 

16 

1 

2 

3 

2 

23 

47 

*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 
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With  All  the  Children  Dependent  — 
Only  One  Member  of  Family 
(the  Widower)  over  14  Years 

Other  Families 
Having  as  Heads 

Total  Families 
Having  as  Heads 

S  Children  under 
14  Years 

4  OR  More  Children 
UNDER  14  Years 

Widowers 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

Chief 

Sub- 
sidiary 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

20 

_ 

42 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

7 

5 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

6 

14 

7 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

2 

« 

1 

1 

- 

- 

9 

5 

15 

8 

T 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

_ 

a 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

d 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

10 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

14 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

23 

- 

47 

_ 

15 

3 

- 

2 

- 

20 

- 

42 

- 

16 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

18 

In  13  cases  out  of  the  total  number,  47,  indoor  relief  was  decided 
upon  ;  in  six  the  decision  was  that  work  was  needed  ;  and  in  four  others, 
work,  relief  to  be  furnished  if  no  work  could  be  provided.  The  various 
subdivisions  of  the  class,  shown  in  the  table,  need  not  be  analyzed  in 
detail,  as  the  numbers  in  each  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  easily  traced. 

Causes  and  Decisions  jjaralleled  in  Families  of  Different  Classes  having 

Dependent  Children. 
In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  the  causes  and  decisions  in 
families  of  the  different  classes  as  to  heads,  wherein  from  one  to  four 
or  more  children  were  dependent  on  one  adult  (married  couples  being 
excluded),  a  series  of  tables  follows  in  which  all  the  facts  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  permit  ready  comparison. 

Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  One  Child  under  14  Years  Dependent 

on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties,     . 
Intempeiance,      .... 
LiceDtiousness,     .... 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 
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Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  One  Child  under  14  Years  Dependent 

on  One  Adult  —  Concluded. 


Classiffcation  of  Cadses  of  Distbess. 


Within  the  Family  — Con. 
Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 
Physical  or  mental  defects, 
SicliDeBS,  accident,  or  death. 

Outside  the  Family. 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ^, 

Aggeegates. 

Within  the  family 

Outside  the  family 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


Deserted 

Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 


Decisions  as  to  Belief —  Families  Having  One  Child  under  14  Years  Dependent 

on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 

Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 

""Zlf:"     Widowers 

Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 

Total 

Should  have  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),*  . 
Should  have  temporary  relief  (not  indoor), 
Should  have  transportation  from  city. 

Should  have  Indoor  relief 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,   . 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is  provided. 

Needing  work  —  no  relief 

Needing  discipline  only, 

Not  requiring  action, 

1 

5 

1 
3 
3 
5 

4 

S 

1 
5 
6 
2 
12 
1 

1 

- 

1 
3 

3 
1 

1 

1 

13 
2 
10 
9 
5 
20 
2 
5 

Totals, 

22 

35 

1 

9 

6T 

*  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 


Chief  Causes  of  Distress  ■ 


Families  Having  Two  Children  under  14  Years  Depend- 
ent on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Cacsbs  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties,     . 

Intemperance, 

Licentiousness 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment, 
Physical  or  mental  defects, 
BlcknesB,  accident,  or  death. 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
( Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 
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Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  Two  Children  under  14  Tears  Depend- 
ent on  One  Adxdt  —  Concluded. 


Classification  op  Causes  of  Distress. 


Outside  the  Family. 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employ6, 
Unwise  philanthropy,         .        .        .        . 

Miscellaneous. 
Lack  of  training  for  work 

Aggbeoates. 

"Within  the  family 

Outside  the  family 

Miscellaneous 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 

Women 
Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

23 

20 

2 

1 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 


Decisions  as  to  Relief - 


■  Families  Having  Two  Children  under  14  Years  Dependent 
on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 

Decisions  as  to  Relief. 

Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 

Deserted 
Wives 

Widowers 

Shigle  Men 

and  Women 

and  Mis 

cellaneous 

Total 

Should  have  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),*  . 
Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not  indoor),  . 
Should  have  temporary  relief  (not  indoor). 
Should  have  transportation  from  city. 

Should  have  Indoor  relief, 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,  . 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is  provided. 

Needing  work  —  no  relief 

Needing  discipline  only 

Not  requiring  action 

1 

4 

1 
3 
6 
6 

2 

2 

4>i 

3 

6 
3 

2% 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

4^ 
10 

9 
16>^ 

2>i 

2 

Totals, 

23 

32 

2 

3 

60 

•  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  two  years. 


Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  Three  Children  under  14  Tears  De- 
pendent on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties,    . 

Intemperance, 

Licentiousness, 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 
Physical  or  mental  defects, 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death, 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Widowers 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 


Total 


47 
H 
11 
4 
2 
4 
1 
14 
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Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  Three  Children  under  14  Years  De- 
pendent on  One  Adult  —  Concluded. 


Classification  or  Causes  of  Distress. 


Outside  the  Family. 
Lack  of  employment,  not  due  to  employe, 

Aggregates. 

"Within  the  family 

Outside  the  family 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 


2 
2 

49 

47 

2 


Decisions  as  to  Relief - 


Families  Having  Three  Children  under  14  Years  Depend- 
ent on  One  Adult, 


Decisions  as  to  Relief. 


Should  have  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),*  . 
Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not  Indoor),  . 
Should  have  temporary  relief  (not  indoor). 
Should  have  transportation  from  city, 

Should  have  indoor  relief 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,  • 
Needing  work—  relief  if  no  work  is  provided, 

Needing  work  —  no  relief 

Needing  discipline  only 

Not  requiring  action 

Totals, 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 

Women 
I'ivorced  or 
Separated 

(Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 


49 


Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  tico  years. 


Chief  Causes  of  Distress  —  Families  Having  Four  or  More  Children  under  14 
Years  Dependent  on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Causes  of  Distress. 


Within  the  Family. 
Disregard  of  family  ties,    . 

Intemperance 

Licentiousness 

Dishonesty,  or  other  moral  defects,  . 
Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment. 
Physical  or  mental  defects,  .  . 
Sickness,  accident,  or  death. 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 


Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 


Deserted 
Wives 


Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 
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Decisions  as  to  Relief — Families  Having  Four  or  More  Children  under  14  Years 

Dependent  on  One  Adult. 


Classification  of  Heads  of  Families 

Decisions  as  to  Rbliep. 

Widows  and 
Women 

Divorced  or 
Separated 
(Legally) 

Deserted 
Wives 

Widowers 

Single  Men 
and  Women 
and  Mis- 
cellaneous 

Total 

Should  have  continuous  relief  (not  indoor),*  . 
Should  have  intermittent  relief  (not  indoor),  . 
Should  have  temporary  relief  (not  indoor),     . 
Should  have  transportation  from  city, 

Should  have  indoor  relief 

Needing  visitation  and  advice  only,  . 
Needing  work  —  relief  if  no  work  is  provided. 

Needing  work  — no  relief 

Needing  discipline  only, 

Not  requiring  action , 

6 
2 
3 
1 

2 

2 

1 
5 

1 
2 
3 

i 

1 
1 

1 

8 
3 
8 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 

Totals 

21 

15 

2 

1 

39 

♦  Likely  to  need  relief  at  least  tioo  years. 


These  tables  in  themselves  require  no  analysis,  as  the  principal 
points  contained  in  them  have  been  previously  alluded  to  in  connection 
with  other  presentations. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


Quarter  ending  October,   1899. 


The  regular  quarterly  summary  of  conditions  affecting  labor,  em- 
ployment, earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
Commonwealth,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  quarter  ending  October,  1899,  follows  ; 
the  weeks  selected  for  statistical  comparisons  of  persons  employed  and 
earnings  being  those  ending  June  17  and  September  23,  respectively. 

BOSTON.  Conditions  in  the  clothing  industry  remain  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report.  Seasonal  changes 
affect  some  of  the  establishments,  but  all  of  them  state  that  as  compared 
with  last  year  an  enlarged  output  is  shown.  All  the  establishments 
covered  by  our  report  were  running  on  full  time,  but  only  to  75  per  cent 
of  aggregate  full  capacity.  Continued  advance  is  reported  in  the  price 
of  raw  material,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  selling  prices  of  product. 
No  material  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  rates  of  wages.  Collections 
are  reported  as  fair. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  a  con- 
tinued improvement  is  shown,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  product  has 
increased  about  10  per  cent.  There  has,  however,  been  a  steady  advance 
during  the  quarter  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  Wages  remain  unchanged. 
Establishments  are  running  full  time,  but  not  to  full  capacity. 

Conditions  in  the  building  industry  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  corresponding  season  in  1898,  so  far  as  contemplated  operations 
are  concerned.  The  margin  of  profit,  however,  is  closer  this  year  than 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  10  years  on  account  of  increased  com- 
petition, and  in  consequence  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials. 
This  advance  is  believed  b}'-  some  to  have  checked  building  operations  in 
certain  directions.  Others,  however,  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  building  oper- 
ations are  always  active  on  a  rising  market,  and  that  they  have  not  so  far 
been  materially  checked  by  the  higher  cost  of  stock.  Operations  during 
the  summer  and  fall  have  been  principally  confined  to  large  steel  and  iron 
proof  buildings.  A  large  amount  of  repair  work  and  alterations  has, 
however,  been  done.  Work  of  this  character  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  extensive  chans^es  in  railroad  terminals  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
city.  Considering  the  work  of  the  year  up  to  date,  the  results  are  much 
greater  than  in  1898,  and  some  observant  contractors  hold  that  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  season  will  reach  a  larger  amount  than  during  many  years, 
although  possibly,  as  the  individual  operations  have  been  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  the  number  of  contracts  awarded  may  not  have  been  as  large 
as  in  some  other  years.  Western  competition  in  ornamental  woodwork 
and  in  high-class  iron  work  for  building  has  been  seriously  felt  by  some 
concerns  in  New  England.  Indeed,  an  estimate  has  been  given  to  our 
agents  to  the  efl'ect  that  fully  30  per  cent  of  the  former  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  latter  has  been  furnished,  in  connection  with  recent  contracts,  by 
western  manufacturers.  In  general,  more  men  were  employed  during 
the  three  months  covered  by  the  present  review  than  in  the  quarter  which 
immediately  preceded  it,  although  establishments  distinctively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  connection  with  the  building  interest  are  not  running 
beyond  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  On  the  whole,  rates  of  wages 
have  not  been  changed  since  our  last  report.  Tentative  movements 
looking  towards  fixing  the  working  hours  of  carpenters  at  eight  per  day 
instead  of  nine  as  at  present,  compensation  to  remain  unchanged,  are 
being  made  by  the  unions.  The  movement  apparently  extends  to  the 
suburban  cities  and  towns  within  10  or  12  miles  of  the  city,  and  is 
intended  to  bring  all  these  places  into  harmony  with  the  city  conditions 
as  to  hours  and  wages.  Cost  of  stock  continues  to  advance,  increasing, 
of  course,  the  risk  in  contracts.  Prices  for  work  are  naturally  higher 
under  existing  circumstances.  Collections  on  work  not  protected  by 
contract  are  said  to  be  much  improved  since  our  last  report,  and  to  be 
fair  at  present. 

In  the  brewing  industry,  the  demand  for  ales  and  lager  beer  has  in- 
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creased  over  that  of  last  year  as  indicated  by  conditions  obtaining  during 
the  summer  months  ;  tor  although  a  few  brewers  report  a  slight  falling  off 
in  consumption  as  compared  with  last  year,  others  show  increased  sales. 
Probably  the  two  seasons,  so  far  as  relates  to  general  output,  show  no 
material  difference.  The  summer  demand  is  naturally  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  spring  months  or  in  the  fall,  although  the  present  conditions 
seem  to  be  normal,  seasonal  effects  being  taken  into  account.  The  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  fermented  lager  brewed  and  sold  during  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1899,  was  540,523,  against  517,040  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  showing  an  increase  of  23,483  in  the  number  of 
barrels.  All  the  breweries  are  running  full  time,  and  to  about  75  per 
cent  of  full  capacity.  Wages,  being  fixed  by  the  Brewers'  Unions,  have 
not  changed  since  our  last  report,  although  there  have  been  slight  reduc- 
tions in  the  working  force  of  some  of  the  establishments.  The  cost  of 
stock  is  practically  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  quarter,  except 
with  respect  to  a  few  minor  articles  which  show  an  advance.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  it  is  expected  that  malt  will  be  higher  and  hops  lower 
than  in  1898.  Selling  prices  remain  unchanged.  Collections  show  an 
improvement  over  the  conditions  obtaining  a  year  ago,  or  last  spring. 

In  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  demand,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  not  been  as  good  this  summer  as  usual,  although  a  slight  im- 
provement is  noted  in  some  quarters.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
weather  conditions,  which  have  been  exceedingly  variable.  Establish- 
ments have  been  running  full  time,  but  only  to  about  one-third  or 
one-half  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  changed  since  June,  and 
there  has  been  little  change  since  June  in  the  cost  of  materials  or  selling 
prices.  Collections,  which  were  fair  during  the  summer,  are  now  rather 
poor. 

In  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  operations  have  been  good 
all  summer,  with  employment  steady  and  full.  Some  establishments 
have  had  all  the  business  that  they  could  attend  to  ;  others  report  the 
best  summer  business  for  several  years,  and,  in  general,  conditions  show 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  same  months  in  1898.  Demand  has 
slackened  somewhat  at  the  close  of  the  present  quarter,  and  some 
printers  are  seeking  employment.  This  is  considered  a  temporary  con- 
dition, however,  and  in  many  establishments  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion of  work.  The  outlook  is  deemed  promising.  There  is  still  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  obtain  bids  before  placing  orders, 
which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  an  increase  in  prices.  Difficulty  is 
reported  in  obtaining  paper,  on  account  of  the  curtailment  of  production 
by  the  paper  mills  by  reason  of  frequent  stoppages  on  account  of  low 
water.  Business  in  fine  printing  has  been  improving  continuously  for 
several  months,  and  in  this  particular  line  it  is  said  that  Boston  will  be 
able  within  a  short  time  to  show  the  finest  and  best  equipped  establish- 
ment in  the  world.     The  introduction  of  feedino;  machines  is  believed  to 
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have  curtailed  employment  in  a  measure.  As  a  rule,  printing  establish- 
ments are  running  full  time,  and  with  few  exceptions,  to  full  capacity  of 
the  plant.  Kates  of  wages  are  unchanged,  although  on  piece  work, 
owing  to  the  state  of  employment,  earnings  have  been  enlarged.  The 
cost  of  stock  is  higher,  the  advance  in  some  kinds  reaching  25  per  cent. 
Prices  have  also  advanced,  but  the  increase  barely  represents  the  extra 
outlay  for  stock.  Collections  have  improved,  and  although  generally 
slow  during  the  summer  are  now  fair. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  an  increased  output  and  full  employ- 
ment are  reported  for  the  quarter.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  has  also 
increased,  and  the  selling  price  of  product  has  risen  in  some  cases 
fully  20  per  cent,  although,  as  a  whole,  the  average  advance  may  be 
placed  at  12^  per  cent.  Rates  of  wages  in  general  remain  unchanged, 
although  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent  to  moulders  is  reported  in  two 
establishments.  Nearly  all  the  establishments  visited  report  that  they 
are  running  full  time  and  to  about  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  demand  still  continues  to  increase. 
Establishments  are  running  full  time  and  nearly  to  full  capacity.  The 
advance  in  price  of  iron  and  steel  is  still  felt,  and  although  selling  prices 
have  increased  they  are  still  too  low  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  stock 
and  maintain  profits.  All  of  the  establishments  report  a  scarcity  in  iron 
and  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply.  No  change  is  reported  in 
rates  of  wages.     Collections  are  good. 

In  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
pianos,  business  is  reported  as  showing  improvement  over  the  quarter 
covered  by  our  last  report,  as  well  as  when  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding months  in  1898.  Raw  materials  have  advanced  about  20  per 
cent  in  price,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  for  manufacturers  to  meet  this 
advance  by  increasing  the  selling  price  of  product.  Rates  of  wages  have 
advanced  in  some  branches  of  employment  fully  10  per  cent.  The  fac- 
tories are  generally  running  full  time  and  to  about  85  per  cent  of  full 
capacity.     Collections  are  fair. 

Establishments  in  all  industries  which  reported  6,436  persons  on  the 
rolls  for  the  week  taken  for  comparison  in  the  preceding  quarter  report 
6,708  for  the  selected  week  in  the  quarter  covered  by  the  present  review, 
an  increase  of  4,23  per  cent.  The  payroll  for  these  persons,  respec- 
tively, rose  from  $75,228  to  $82,728,  a  gain  of  9.97  per  cent. 

BROCKTON.  The  output  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has 
largely  increased  as  compared  with  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Many 
establishments  report  more  goods  manufactured  during  the  present 
({uarter  than  during  the  corresponding  season  in  a  number  of  years. 
The  cost  of  stock  has  continued  to  rise,  showing  an  average  increase 
since  June  17  of  about  10  per  cent,  although  the  selling  value  of  the 
product  has  been  but  slightly  advanced.  Manufacturers  have,  therefore, 
been  unable  to  increase  prices  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
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of  stock,  and  a  tendency  is  noted  to  use  cheaper  grades  of  stock.  Rates 
of  wages  remain  unchanged.  All  the  establishments  reported  upon  are 
running  full  time,  and  in  many  cases  to  full  capacity.  Collections  are 
good,  and,  in  general,  the  indications  point  to  a  continuance  of  activity 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Reports  from  identical  establishments  for  the  week  compared  in  this 
and  the  preceding  quarter  show  an  increase  of  35.96  per  cent  in  num- 
bers, and  38.71  per  cent  in  the  weekly  payroll. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  the  demand  still 
continues  to  increase.  Employment  is  full.  Rates  of  wages  remain  un- 
changed. The  cost  of  raw  material  has  sharply  advanced,  while  the 
selling  value  of  the  product  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  demand  is  still  strong,  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  iron,  reported  in  other  places,  is  still  seriously  ham- 
pering manufacturers.  Establishments  are  running  full  time  and  nearly 
to  full  capacity.  The  same  conditions  as  to  increase  in  the  cost  of  stock, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  selling  value,  are  reported  here  as 
elsewhere  in  this  industry. 

The  reports  from  identical  establishments  in  the  two  industries,  made 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  the  present  and  preceding  quarters,  show 
a  gain  of  6.97  per  cent  in  numbers,  while  the  weekly  payroll  increased 
30.07  per  cent. 

CHICOPEE.  In  the  cotton  industry,  the  demand  for  canton 
flannel,  sheetings,  and  shirtings,  which  was  large  during  the  spring 
months,  shows  no  diminution,  and,  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter 
in  1898,  exhibits  a  marked  increase.  Generally,  in  the  cotton  industry 
stock  and  selling  prices  are  higher.  Wages  have  not  changed  since  our 
last  report.  Low  water  has  diminished  the  earnings  of  piece  workers 
somewhat,  as  certain  departments  in  the  mills  have  been  obliged  to  stop 
at  times  on  account  of  low  water,  although  the  looms  have  usually  run 
full  time.     Collections  are  good. 

In  the  woollen  knit  goods  industry,  the  mills  are  busy  and  conditions 
show  a  marked  improvement  over  1898.  The  outlook  is  good  for  con- 
tinued activity.  Manufacturers  suggest  the  need  of  National  labor  laws 
to  equalize  conditions  of  employment,  especially  as  to  hours,  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  believe  that  the  stricter  laws  in  Massachusetts  tend  to 
diminish  the  output  and  restrict  employment  here  in  this  industry.  Mills 
are  at  present  running  full  time,  however,  and  to  full  capacity.  As  they 
are  operated  by  steam  they  are  not  aflTected  by  the  local  conditions  as  to 
low  water.  Wages  remain  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  report, 
but  the  cost  of  stock  is  higher.  There  has  been  no  change  in  selling 
prices  since  June,  as  the  goods  are  now  being  made  under  contracts 
determined  early  in  the  year. 

The  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  establishments  reporting  was,  for 
the  week  selected  for  comparsion  in  the  quarter  under  review,  2,916   as 
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against  3,002  for  the  corresponding  week  in  the  preceding  quarter,  a 
decline  of  2,86  per  cent.  The  payroll  for  each  week  respectively, 
covering  the  amounts  disljursed  to  the  employes  mentioned,  was  $17,- 
938  and  $18,057,  the  decline  being  less  than  one  per  cent. 

FALL*  RIVER.  No  material  change  is  reported  in  the  cotton 
industry  during  the  quarter  under  consideration.  The  mills  are  gener- 
ally running  full  time  and  to  full  cajjacity.  Cotton  has  advanced  slightly 
in  price,  and  the  selling  value  of  cloth  has  also  advanced.  Rates  of 
wages  remain  unchanged.  Demand  apparently  remains  as  good  as  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarter  and  shows  a  great  improvement  over  the  corre- 
sponding months  in  1898.  Generally,  the  conditions  for  the  future  are 
favorable.     Collections  are  reported  as  fair. 

Establishments  reporting  3,990  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  selected 
week  in  the  preceding  quarter,  employed  4,161  for  the  week  in  the 
quarter  now  under  review,  a  gain  of  4.29  per  cent.  The  weekly  pay- 
roll for  these  numbers,  respectively,  rose  from  $27,462  to  $28,766,  an 
increase  of  4.75  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  During  the  quarter  under  consideration  business 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  been  fully  as  good  as  during  the  pre- 
vious three  months.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  appearing  at  the  close  of  the  quarter, 
does  not  indicate  any  permanent  decline  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  l)ut 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  report  manufacturers  were 
largely  engaged  in  getting  out  samples.  All  indications  point  to  con- 
tinued activity  during  the  fiiU  and  winter.  Conditions  as  to  advance  in 
stock  and  in  price  of  product,  reported  from  other  centres  of  the  indus- 
try, exist  in  this  city  also.  Wages  are  unchanged  for  the  quarter. 
During  the  final  week  of  the  quarter  the  factories  were  not  running  to 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  full  capacity,  and  some  of  them  on  diminished 
time,  on  account  of  seasonal  conditions.  Manufacturers  expect  an  ad- 
vance in  selling  prices.     Collections  are  reported  good. 

Firms  employing  2,836  persons  for  the  selected  week  in  the  previ- 
ous quarter  report  2,516  for  the  corresponding  week  in  the  quarter  now 
under  consideration,  the  decline,  amounting  to  11.28  per  cent,  being  ac- 
counted for  above.  The  weekly  payroll  declined  from  $25,985  to  $23,- 
157,  or  10.88  per  cent. 

HOLYOKE.  In  the  paper  industry,  although  the  spring  trade  was 
unusually  large,  demand  is  now  equally  strong,  and  shows  much  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  advance  orders.  Low  water  has  been  a  severe  handicap  during 
the  entire  season,  perceptibly  lessening  production.  During  the  closing 
week  of  the  quarter  under  consideration  some  mills  lost  36  hours'  time 
on  this  account.  Establishments  depending  wholly  or  partly  on  steam 
have  escaped  this  difficulty.  The  outlook  is  considered  good.  With  the 
exception   of  stoppages    on    account  of  low  w^ater,  establishments    are 
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running  full  time  and  to  about  80  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  AVages  re- 
main unchanged  since  our  last  report.  The  cost  of  stock  is  higher. 
Selling  prices  have  also  advanced,  and  the  tendency  is  still  upward. 
Collections  are  good. 

In  the  woollen  industry,  wages  have  not  changed  since  June.  The 
cost  of  stock  is  higher.  In  the  manufacture  of  overcoatings  and  goods 
for  men's  wear,  advance  orders  are  fully  up  to  the  limit  of  last  \'ear,  and 
all  establishments  report  an  improvement  over  the  spring  demand. 
Some  of  the  mills  have  increased  their  machinery  since  June,  and  the 
general  outlook  is  good.  As  in  the  paper  industry,  low  water  has 
slightly  interfered  with  production  and  curtailed  employment.  The 
establishments,  with  few  exceptions,  are  running  on  full  time  and  from 
80  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  Collections  are  good.  In  the  manufacture 
of  blankets,  demand  is  practically  uniform,  as  the  mills  are  working 
under  contract.  Excepting  the  diminution  of  production  due  to  low 
water  (bringing  it  down  to  80  per  cent  during  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 23),  they  are  running  to  full  capacity,  and  as  far  as  possible  on  full 
time. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth,  yarns,  warps, 
and  threads  has  increased  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months 
in  1898,  and,  generally,  shows  improvement  over  the  spring  months. 
Orders  are  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  production,  although  the  output 
of  some  of  the  mills  has  been  reduced  on  account  of  low  water  by  about 
seven  per  cent  on  the  average.  This  reduces  running  time,  which  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  September  23  was  brought  to  about  55  hours  instead 
of  58,  diminishing  production  for  that  week  from  100  to  about  95  per 
cent  of  full  capacity,  and  of  course  curtailing  employment  and  earnings. 

The  demand  for  alpaca  goods  is  also  better  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  last  year,  and  shows  improvement  since  the  early  months  of 
1899. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated,  diminution  in  employment 
occurred  near  the  close  of  September,  owing  to  lack  of  power  in  estab- 
lishments depending  on  water. 

Establishments  reporting  6,466  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  week 
taken  for  comparison  in  the  preceding  quarter  return  6,543  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  this,  an  increase  of  1.19  per  cent.  The  weekly 
payroll  in  these  establishments  dropped  from  $45,695  to  $45,102,  a  loss 
of  1.30  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  weekly  payroll  is  slight  and  does 
not  indicate  the  general  conditions  during  the  quarter  as  a  whole,  when 
not  affected  by  the  cause  of  stoppage  referred  to. 

LiAWRENCE.  Reports  from  the  cotton  mills  show  that  demand 
has  been  fully  as  good  as  for  the  previous  quarter.  All  cotton  has  ad- 
vanced in  price  since  June  17  about  12  per  cent,  varying  week  by  week 
during  the  quarter.  The  selling  values  of  various  grades  of  cloth  have 
slightly  increased,  print  cloth,  however,  remaining  practically  steady. 
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All  the  mills  are  running  full  time,  and  generally  to  full  capacity.  Rates 
of  wages  remain  unchanged.     Collections  are  fair. 

In  the  worsted  and  w^oollen  industry,  demand  has  increased  as  com- 
pared with  the  months  covered  by  our  last  report.  The  mills  are  running 
full  time  and  to  full  capacity,  and  the  general  prospect  is  encouraging. 
Wool  has  advanced  in  price,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  sell- 
ing values  of  cloth,  but  not  commensurate  with  the  advance  in  price  of 
stock.  A  further  advance  is,  however,  expected.  Wages  remain  un- 
changed.    Collections  are  good. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  identical  establishments  during 
the  week  compared  in  this  and  the  preceding  quarter,  was,  respectively, 
17,304  and  17,213,  —  no  material  change.  The  weekly  payrolls,  re- 
spectively, were  $129,874  and  $125,447,  a  gain  of  3.53  per  cent. 

LOWELL.  Conditions  in  Lowell  in  the  textile  industries  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  reported  from  Lawrence. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  there  is  an  increase  in  production,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  as  compared  with  the  months 
covered  by  our  previous  report.  The  machine  shops  are  running  full 
time  and  to  full  capacity,  a  condition  not  known  before  for  many  years. 
There  has  been  no  material  chansre  in  the  rate  of  wages  since  our  last 
report.  The  cost  of  stock  has  continued  to  advance,  especially  iron 
and  steel,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  manufacturers  report  it  hard  to  obtain 
a  requisite  supply  of  raw  material.  The  selling  value  of  the  product 
has  also  advanced,  but  not  coramensurately  with  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  stock.  Enlargements  of  plants  are  noticed  in  some  establishments. 
Collections  are  reported  to  be  good.  In  the  manufacture  of  })obbins,  the 
output  is  larger  than  during  the  spring  months,  and  has  increased  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  stock  in  this  industry  averages  12  per  cent.  The  selling  value 
of  the  product  has  advanced  10  per  cent.  Establishments  are  running 
full  time  and  to  full  capacity.     Wages  unchanged;  collections  good. 

Establishments  reporting  16,982  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the 
selected  week  in  the  preceding  quarter  now  report,  for  the  correspond- 
ing week,  16,808,  —  substantially  the  same  number;  the  weekly  pay- 
rolls for  these  numbers,  respectively,  being  $125,074  and  $122,633. 

LYNN.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  demand  has  greatly  in- 
creased as  compared  wath  1898,  or  as  compared  wath  the  early  months 
of  the  present  year.  Liberal  advance  orders  are  given  and  quick 
deliveries  are  wanted  for  immediate  consumption.  There  are  no  large 
stocks  on  hand,  and  jobbers  are  less  critical  with  respect  to  quality. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no  buying  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  advance  in  prices,  but  strictly  for  present  consumption,  and 
ii  demand  for  a  better  shoe  is  also  noted  by  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper 
grades.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  present  demand  will  be 
maintained.     Stock  of  all  kinds  is  hard  to  obtain  in  quantities  as  re- 
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quired.  Prices  are  firm.  Nearly  all  the  establishments  are  running 
full  time  and,  with  some  exceptions,  to  full  capacity.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  rates  of  wages  since  June,  but  earnings  are  larger  on 
account  of  increased  employment.  The  continuous  advance  in  the 
cost  of  stock  has  now  been  partly  oftset  by  an  advance  in  the  selling 
price  of  product,  and  a  continued  advance  in  selling  prices  is  inevitable 
as  long  as  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  maintained  at  the  present  figures. 
Collections  are  good,  and  even  better  than  usual. 

In  the  morocco  industry,  especially  sheep,  goat,  and  calf,  orders  are 
coming  in  well.  Production  is  up  to  the  level  of  last  year,  and  in 
many  establishments  shows  an  increase.  One  manufacturer  says,  "We 
are  rushed  to  death ;  not  such  a  demand  for  leather  in  five  years." 
Another  says,  "  Demand  shows  wonderful  improvement  over  that  of 
last  year."  The  tone  of  the  market  is  better  than  in  the  spring  months. 
Factories  are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Wages  are  somewhat 
higher  in  some  establishments  and  unchanged  in  others.  There  has 
been  some  agitation  among  employes  for  an  increase  in  wages,  but  no 
marked  concessions  gained.  The  cost  of  raw  stock  is  much  increased, 
and  is  scarce  even  at  advanced  figures.  Selling  prices  are  higher. 
Collections  are  good. 

The  number  reported  on  the  rolls  by  identical  firms,  for  the  weeks 
compared  in  this  and  the  preceding  quarter,  was,  respectively,  2,262 
and  2,042,  a  gain  of  10.77  per  cent,  the  weekly  payroll  rising  to  $23,320 
from  $20,647,  a  gain  of  12.95  per  cent. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  The  favorable  conditions  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try previously  reported  continue. 

The  cotton  spinning  mills  have  generally  combined  under  the  name 
of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company.  No  diminution  of  pro- 
duction is  reported  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  out- 
put is  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  Employment 
is  full.     Collections  are  good. 

Establishments  reporting  5,612  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  w^eek 
taken  for  comparison  in  the  preceding  quarter  report  5,713  for  the  selected 
week  in  the  quarter  under  review,  a  gain  of  1.80  per  cent.  The  weekly 
payrolls  in  each  case,  respectively,  were  $40,273  and  $40,102. 

Peabocly.  Demand  for  sheep,  goat,  and  kangaroo  calf  is  reported 
as  being  as  good  as  in  June,  if  not  better  than  at  that  time ;  and 
decidedly  better  than  in  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  All  tanners 
and  finishers  are  rushing  out  stock  to  meet  orders  that  do  not  have  to  be 
solicited.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  there  is  no  finished  stock  in  the 
market,  and  manufacturers  are  well  sold  out.  Indications  strongly  point 
to  continued  activity  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  conditions  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  oblige  manufacturers  to  use  every  endeavor  to 
procure  stock,  and  even  then  they  are  not  always  successful  in  obtaining 
it.     The  factories  are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity  generally, 
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although  some  contract  factories  are  operating  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
their  capacity.  Wages  remain  unchanged  nominally,  but  slight  conces- 
sions in  some  instances  have  been  granted  since  June,  and  on  some  kinds 
of  work  wages  are  considerably  higher  than  for  a  number  of  years.  Raw 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  higher  than  in  June,  Init  it  is  difficult  to  advance  the 
price  of  finished  stock  commensurately.     Collections  are  good. 

In  the  tancy  morocco  industry  also,  demand  has  increased,  and  con- 
ditions are  generally  satisfactory.  Factories  are  running  full  time,  and 
to  about  80  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  Wages  are  unchanged ;  stock 
higher  ;  selling  prices  have  advanced  ;  collections  good. 

A  marked  improvement  in  demand  for  heavy  upper  leather  is  re- 
ported, overcoming  the  previous  inactivity  in  this  particular  branch.  The 
product  is  now  sold  up  prett}^  closely,  and  a  good  future  demand  is  ex- 
pected. The  factories  are  running  full  time,  but  to  only  about  half  their 
capacity.  Wages  unchanged :  stock  has  advanced,  including  various 
materials  of  manufacture.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
selling  price  of  product,  and,  in  general,  the  conditions  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  for  some  months.     Collections  are  good. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  principally  leather  machinery,  continued 
improvement  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encour- 
aging. Factories  are  running  full  time,  and  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of 
full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  unchanged.  The  difficulty  in  getting 
a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material,  elsewhere  reported  in  the  machinery 
industry,  is  noted  here,  and  hampers  production.  Employment  is  full, 
and  good  workmen  are  reported  in  demand  and  difficult  to  obtain,  par- 
ticularly moulders.  Selling  prices  in  some  lines  have  increased  10  per 
cent,  although  the  general  list  shows  no  advance.     Collections  are  fair. 

Firms  reporting  for  the  corresponding  weeks  in  the  present  and  the 
preceding  quarter  show  upon  the  rolls  1,483  and  1,311  persons,  respec- 
tively;  an  increase  of  13.12  per  cent.  The  weekly  payrolls  respectively 
were  $13,151  and  $12,909,  a  gain  of  1.87  per  cent. 

WOBURN.  Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  leather 
industry  here,  due  to  consolidations  of  individual  firms,  resulting  in  the 
closing  of  some  shops  and  changes  in  the  method  of  administration  of 
others.  The  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  industry  has  increased  about 
five  per  cent  since  June,  and  the  selling  value  of  product  has  also  in- 
creased.    Wages  remain  unchanged.     Collections  reported  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  stiffenings,  heels,  and  inner  soles,  demand  is 
reported  as  no  better  than  for  the  quarter  covered  by  our  last  report, 
but  manufacturers  are  anticipating  improvement.  Rates  of  wages  remain 
unchanged. 

Practically  the  same  number  of  persons  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the 
establishments  reporting  for  corresponding  weeks  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  namely,  1,018  and  1,043.     The  weekly  payroll  for  the 
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week  selected  in  the  present  quarter  was  $10,113  as  against  $10,152  for 
the  earlier  week. 

WORCESTER.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  and  in  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods  generally,  demand  has  continued  active  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  In  some  lines  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  1898.  In  establishments  devoted  to  the  production  of 
machine  tools,  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  right  kind  of  help 
in  sufficient  quantity.  Many  concerns  are  advertising  for  employes  un- 
successfull}^  and  foreign  orders  have  been  lost  for  this  reason.  Other 
manufacturers,  who  are  supplied  with  employes,  are  running  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their  plants.  All  are  running  full  time  and,  except  as 
limited  by  inability  to  obtain  workmen,  to  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages 
have  advanced  since  June  in  some  cases  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  The 
greatest  increase  is  noted  in  the  foundries,  among  the  more  expert  men. 
Selling  prices  have  advanced  approximately  with  the  increase  in  wages 
and  the  cost  of  stock. 

In  the  manufacture  of  water  wheels  and  machinery  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  good.  Establish- 
ments are  running  full  time  and  to  about  65  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
Wages  are  higher  in  special  cases.  Cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  are 
also  higher  ;  collections  good. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  woodworking  machinery  generally, 
although  it  is  not  felt  yet  in  individual  establishments.  Establishments 
are  running  full  time  and  from  90  per  cent  to  full  capacity. 

Demand  for  rolling-mill  machinery  declined  a  little  during  the 
summer  months,  but  is  now  fully  up  to  that  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1898,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  continued  activity.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Wages  have  ad- 
vanced five  per  cent  since  June.  Stock  and  selling  prices  have  both 
advanced,  but  the  higher  prices  do  not  apparently  retard  demand. 

Demand  for  paper  box  machinery,  which  has  been  good  during  the 
summer  months,  dropped  olf  slightly  in  the  fall,  but  still  shows  a  great 
improvement  over  the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  Establishments 
are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Rates  of  wages  are  slightly 
higher.  The  cost  of  stock  has  increased,  but  selling  prices  are 
unchanged.     Collections  are  reported  poor  in  this  branch. 

In  spinning  and  textile  machinery,  the  most  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  keeping  up  with  the  orders,  which  are  several  months  in  advance  of 
the  capacity  of  the  manufacturers.  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  good  for 
future  activity.  Some  concerns  are  running  to  full  capacity;  others 
from  25  to  90  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Wages  in  general  have  not 
changed,  but  slight  advances  have  been  made  in  a  few  instances.  The 
cost  of  stock  is  higher  than  in  1898,  and  steadily  advancing.  Selling 
prices  also  have  advanced.     Collections  are  good. 
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In  wool-carding  machinery  no  improvement  is  noted  over  conditions 
which  have  obtained  during  several  years,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
machinery  generally  does  not  show  the  activity  reported  in  other  lines. 
Establishments  are  running  full  time,  but  far  below  full  capacity.  Wao-es 
remain  as  in  June  ;  the  cost  of  stock  is  higher ;  collections  are  fair. 

There  is  a  much  better  demand  for  boiler  work  than  durinsr  the 
fall  of  1898  or  during  the  spring.  It  is  impossible  to  get  stock,, 
especially  iron,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  orders.  The  outlook  is 
promising  for  continued  activity  for  at  least  a  year.  The  selling  prices 
of  product  are  the  highest  in  years,  and  the  establishments  are  running 
full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Wages  have  advanced  during  1899,  and 
the  cost  of  stock  has  also  increased. 

Firms  manufacturing  machine  knives  report  uniform  demand  during 
the  summer  and  ftill,  and  that  conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  during 
the  corresponding  months  in  1898.  The  establishments  are  running  full 
time,  and  to  about  85  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Stock  is  higher,  but 
wages  and  selling  prices  remain  unchanged.     Collections  are  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shears  for  machinery,  demand  shows  no  im- 
provement over  the  corresponding  season  in  1898,  and  is  not  quite  as 
good  as  in  the  spring.     A  brisk  future  demand  is  expected,  however. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machine  screws,  the  activity  for  the  year  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  ever  known,  and  bids  fair  to  continue.  There 
are  no  immediate  indications  of  a  decrease  in  orders.  Establishments 
are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity  in  most  cases.  No  change  is 
reported  in  wages,  but  the  cost  of  stock  and  the  selling  price  of  product 
have  both  advanced.     Collections  are  excellent. 

In  the  brass  and  bronze  factories  and  establishments  devoted  to  malle- 
able iron  products,  great  activity  is  reported  during  the  summer,  and 
still  continues.  Establishments  are  running  full  time,  and  except  the 
malleable  iron  works,  to  full  capacity.  Production  in  the  latter  is  re- 
stricted to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity,  chiefly  through  inability  to  obtain 
workmen.  In  the  brass  foundries,  wages  have  been  increased  25  cents 
per  man  per  day  throughout,  and  slight  individual  advances  have  been 
noted  in  other  branches.  The  cost  of  stock  and  selling  price  of  product 
continue  to  increase.     Collections  are  reported  slow. 

Great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  wire  and  wire  rope  industry,  the 
activity  constantly  increasing  since  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  scarcity 
of  raw  material,  elsewhere  noted,  is  here  seriously  felt  also.  Establish- 
ments are  running  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Wages  are  unchanged, 
but  the  cost  of  stock  and  the  selling  price  of  product  have  advanced  since 
June.     Collections  are  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wire  goods,  manufacturers  anticipate  a  restric- 
tion in  demand,  as,  in  their  opinion,  customers  have  been  accumulating 
stocks  during  the  year.  Factories  are  running  full  time  and  from  80  per 
cent  to  full  capacity.     There  has  been  no  general  advance  in  wages  since 
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June,  but  individual  increases  are  noted.  Cost  of  stock  and  selling 
prices  have  both  advanced.  Collections  have  been  generally  good,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter  are  reported  slow. 

In  the  building  industry,  although  there  is  much  activity,  the  mar- 
gins for  profit  are  narrow.  Establishments  are  generally  running  full 
time  and  to  about  90  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  Wages  remain  about  the 
same  as  in  June.  The  cost  of  stock  has  increased,  and  builders  have 
advanced  their  prices  correspondingly. 

In  woollen  goods,  especially  satinets,  demand  is  no  better  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1898,  The  outlook,  however,  is  encourag- 
ing. The  cloth  market  was  over-bought  two  years  ago.  This,  and  the 
close  competition  in  cheap  woollens,  have  somewhat  restricted  the 
market  for  satinets.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  mills  are  running 
full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  Wages  are  unchanged ;  stock  higher ;  no 
advance  in  selling  prices  ;  collections  are  good. 

Comparing  identical  establishments  in  the  various  industries  for 
corresponding  weeks  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  one  now  under 
review,  we  note  an  increase  in  number  employed  from  6,854  to  7,355, 
or  7.31  per  cent;  the  weekly  payroll  rising  from  $70,240  to  $81,020, 
or  15.35  per  cent. 

To  summarize,  the  reports  by  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  during  the  week  selected  for  comparison 
in  the  quarter  under  review,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the  following  industries  :  Clothing ; 
Cotton  Goods ;  Liquors  and  Beverages  (not  spirituous)  ;  Liquors : 
Malt,  Distilled,  and  Fermented;  Paper;  Printing,  Publishing,  and 
Bookbinding;  Woollen  Goods;  also  in  Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock,  a 
subsidiary  branch  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  In  some  of  the  in- 
dustries cited,  notably  Cotton  Goods,  the  decline  is  so  slight  as  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  conditions  as  to  employment  in  both  weeks 
were  practically  identical.  The  following  industries  show  an  increase  in 
the  number  employed,  the  comparison  turning  as  before  on  correspond- 
ing weeks  in  each  quarter :  Boots  and  Shoes ;  Building ;  Leather ; 
Machines  and  Machinery ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods ;  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  Materials ;  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries 
(slightly)  ;  Worsted  Goods.  No  change  appears  in  Cooking,  Lighting, 
and  Heating  Apparatus. 

The  weekly  payrolls  declined  in  Clothing ;  Cotton  Goods  (slightly)  ; 
Liquors  and  Beverages  (not  spirituous)  ;  Liquors  :  Malt,  Distilled,  and 
Fermented;  Paper;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding;  Woollen 
Goods. 

Frequently  the  weeks  selected  do  not  fairly  indicate  the  general 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  industry,  for  reasons  which  sometimes  appear 
in  our  detailed  review. 
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In  the  aggregate,  establishments  which  were  canvassed  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries  named  show  a  gain  in  the  comparison  of  persons 
employed  from  74,901  to  70,185,  or  1,71  per  cent;  the  weekly  payrolls 
for  these  persons,  respectively,  rising  from  $609,430  to  $634,560,  a  gain 
of  4.12  per  cent.  Previous  reports  indicate  that  notwithstanding  fluctu- 
ations in  employment,  and  decreases  from  time  to  time  in  some  industries 
and  certain  places,  if  the  industries  are  considered  in  the  aggregate  the 
gain  in  employment  and  earnings  has  been  continuous  since  January 
of  the  present  year. 

By  cities,  a  comparison  of  the  final  week  in  the  quarter  now  under 
review  and  the  corresponding  week  in  the  preceding  quarter  shows  a 
larger  number  employed  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Peabody,  and  Worcester; 
and  diminished  employment  in  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  Lowell,  and  Wo- 
burn.  The  weekly  payrolls  for  the  persons  reported  show  a  decline  in 
Chicopee,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Woburn,  and 
an  increase  elsewhere. 

We  have  included  in  the  reports  from  various  cities  the  general 
statement  that  the  price  of  metals  used  in  Machines  and  Machinery  and 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  has  shown  a  marked  advance. 

The  following  table  compares  standard  quotations  for  leading  metals 
September  26,  1898  and  September  28,  1899  :  * 


Wholesale  Prices,  per  cwt.  — 


Sept.  2G,  1898 

Sept.  28, 1899 

$12.35 

$18.50 

16.15 

33.12>^ 

2.70 

4.65 

11.00 

22.25 

10.25 

20.25 

11.75 

21.60 

10.75 

23.25 

9.75 

20.50 

12.50 

23.50 

16.00 

38.00 

18.00 

40.50 

17.50 

41,00 

22.50 

45.00 

Copper,  New  York 

Tin,  New  York 

Tin  plate,  Domestic,  Bessemer,  f.  o.  b.  mill  . 
Foundry  pig  iron  No.  2,  Standard,  Pliiladelphia 
Foundry  pig  iron  No.  2,  Souttiern   . 
Foundry  pig  No.  2,  local,  Chicago  . 

Bessemer  pig,  Pittsburg 

Gray  forge  iron,  Pittsburg       .... 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron,  Chicago     . 

Steel  billets,  Pittsburg 

Steel  billets,  Philadelphia         .... 

Steel  billets,  Chicago 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburg 


The  quotations  in  the  above  table  indicate  a  general  advance, 
approximating  100  per  cent,  during  the  year. 

Cost  of  Living^.  The  following  table  gives  the  retail  prices  of 
certain  standard  articles  of  food  in  Boston,  month  by  month,  for  the 
three  months  ending  September  30.  The  quotations  from  other  cities 
are  in  some  cases  lower  and  in  others  higher,  but  on  the  average  do  not 
materially  vary  from  these  figures. 


*  From  "  The  American  Metal  Market,"  New  York. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  lamb  was  unusually  high  and  still 
remains  so  for  some  grades,  although  lower  for  others.  Beef  has  shown 
a  marked  advance,  with  no  apparent  indication  of  a  return  to  a  lower 
level.  Dealers  report  that  this  has  led  to  a  curtailment  of  consumption. 
The  prices  of  pork  products  have  remained  steady  throughout  the 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of  bacon,  which  is  quoted  higher  at  the 
close  than  at  the  beginning.  Fish  is  plenty  and  prices  unchanged. 
Butter  of  all  grades  is  higher.  Eggs  are  higher  and  fresh  eggs  scarce. 
Potatoes  and  some  grades  of  apples  are  cheaper  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  than  at  the  beginning,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  proper  to  the  season  have  been  fairly  abundant  and  not  unusually 
high  in  price. 


Retail  Prices^ 

Standard  Articles,  Boston  Market,  1899. 

Articles. 

June  30 

August  1 

September  1 

September  30 

Beef,  lb.  sirloin  steak 

.25  @  .28 

.25  @  .28 

.30 

.30 

rump  steak 

.28  @  .30 

.28  @  .30 

.30 

.30 

rib  roast  . 

.12  @  .20 

.12  @  .20 

.14  ®  .22 

.14  @  .23 

chucks 

.08  @  .J2 

.08  @  .12 

.10®  .12 

.10®  .12 

coroed,  fancy  brisket 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.14 

corned,  ordinary     . 

.06  @  .10 

,08  @  .10 

.08  @  .10 

.08  @  .11 

Lamb,  lb.  hind  quarter 

.15 

.18 

.15  @  .17 

.15 

fore  quarter  . 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

side 

.20 

.15®  .16 

.14 

.12>^ 

short  chops   . 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Mutton,  lb.  hind  quarter 

.12 

.14 

.12% 

•12K 

fore  quarter 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.07 

whole  .... 

.10 

.10®  .11 

.09  @  .11 

.08  ®  .09 

short  chops 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

Tripe,  lb 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Ham,  lb. . 

.11  @  .12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

Bacon,  lb. 

. 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.12 

Pork,  lb.  fresh 

. 

.09  @  .10 

.11  @  .12 

.11®  .12 

.12 

salt  . 

. 

.08 

.09 

.08 

.08 

corned  shoulder     . 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.08 

smoked  shoulder  . 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.08 

smoked  rib 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

pigs'  feet 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Sausages,  lb.  ordinary  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Bologna    . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Frankfort 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Lard,  lb 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Butter,  lb.  best  creamery 

.23 

.23 

.25 

.30 

good  creamery     . 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.28 

dairy     . 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.25 

Cheese,  lb.  best  domest 

c 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

ordinary 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.14 

Eggs,  dozen,  fresh 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.22 

case  . 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.30 

suburban 

.22 

.25 

.25 

.35 

Fish,  lb.  cod,  fresh 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

cod,  salt  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

haddock  . 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

halibut,  fresh 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

halibut,  smoked 

•      • 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 
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Retail  Prices,  Standard  Articles,  Boston  Market,  1899  —  Concluded. 


June  30  August  1         September  1      September  30 


Lobsters,  lb.  boiled 

Clams,  qt 

Turkey,  lb.  medium  quality 
Chickens,  lb.  native 
good 

Fowl,  lb 

Geese,  lb 

Ducks,  lb 

Potatoes,  pk.  white 

Onions,  qt 

Cabbage,  head 

Apples,  pk 


.22 

.20 

.20 

.30  @  .38 

.20  @  .25 

.15 

.30* 

.20  @  .22 

.40 

.05 

.10 


.30  I 
.20; 
.15  ( 


.22 
.20 
.20 
.35 
.25 
.17 
.23 
.20 
.35 
.05 
.10 
.50 


,22 

.20 

.20  @  .30 

.22  @  .25 

.15®  .17 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.10 

.08  @  .12 

.35  @  .75 


.22 

.20 

.20  @  .25 

.20  @  .22 

.20  @  .25 

.15®  .17 

.20 

.18  @  .20 

.25 

.08 

.10 

.50®  .75 


*  Green  Geese. 


■m 
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